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I. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE EXPERIMENTAL 
METHOD. 


N a scientific age like ours, something will be gained if we can 
show that Christianity is amenable to the Experimental 
Method. This method has very largely made the modern world. 
It received its great exposition and impulse from Lord Bacon, and 
is sometimes called the Baconian method. It consists of three 
stages: first, the collection of all the facts procurable upon the sub- 
ject in hand ; secondly, the casting about for some happy hypothesis 
to explain the facts; and, thirdly, the verification of the hypothesis 
by experience or experiment. 

Now it so happens that Christianity may be made amenable to 
this method ; and, that there may be no mistake about this being 
the Founder’s intention, let us look at one declaration He made in 
the days of His flesh. His enemies had, strange to say, argued 
themselves into the idea that He deserved to be killed because He 
had made a man every whit whole on the Sabbath day (John vii. 
23). They illustrated in doing so the fact that, if we only set our- 
selves to it, we can argue ourselves into anything. The history of 
human thought shows that there is nothing too absurd, nothing even 
too diabolical, to be reached by argument. But Jesus has a better 
method to suggest than this one of everlasting discussion ; and it is 
contained in the words, “If any man will [‘willeth to’—Revised 
Version] do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God, or whether I speak of myself” (John vii. 17). He does not 
say, “If any man will discuss God’s will in all its length and breadth, 
he shall know of the doctrine ;” but if he will do it, he shall reach 

14 
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through experience what he never can reach by argument. In 
other words, Jesus tried to put His persecutors upon the Experi- 
mental Method. As a matter of fact, He anticipated Bacon in this 
matter of the Experimental Method, and saw its application to 
religion as Bacon did not. 

Through experience, then, we may reach what mere discussion 
can never give to us. Through obedience rather than through de- 
bate are we to reach certainty about divine doctrine. It is the 
heart, as Neander maintained, which makes the theologian. And 
fresh attention is very properly being called at present to the all- 
important evidence of Christian experience.* 

The three stages in the Baconian or Experimental Method, as we 
have seen, are: first, the collection of facts; secondly, the suggestion 
of some happy hypothesis to explain them; and thirdly, the verifi- 
cation of the hypothesis by experiment. But in conducting our 
religious inquiries, we do not indulge in such a pedantic term as 
“hypothesis,” but content ourselves with the simpler term “ doc- 
trine.” The order of our thought in the present article will, accord- 
ingly be: I. Some account of the Facts on which Christianity bases 
itself; II. Some account of the Doctrines it offers to explain the 
facts; and, III. The Hxperience which it fosters as a verification of 
the doctrines. If we mistake not, Christianity will be found to fol- 
low most faithfully the Experimental Method. 


I. THe Facts AT THE FOUNDATION OF OUR CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. 


And here at the very outset it will be necessary to have a clear 
idea of what a Fact is. There are some people so steeped in physi- 
cal science as actually to imagine that a fact is only what we can 
either see, or hear, or feel, or smell, or taste. But there are facts of 
the most serious character which no one ever saw, or heard, or felt, 
or smelled, or tasted. Remorse is a fact, and yet nobody ever saw, 
heard, handled, smelled, or tasted it. It escapes the five senses com- 
pletely, and yet no observer worthy of the name dare overlook its 
existence; it is a serious, stubborn fact, although it gives sense 
perception the slip. When consequently we proceed to collect our 
facts, we are bound to recognize those which appeal to consciousness, 
as well as those which appeal to sense. It would be most unfair to 
restrict ourselves, like the Positivists, to the one class of facts which 
appeal only to our powers of sense perception.t 

* Cf. the late Prof. Stearns’ Ely Lectures for 1890 on The Hvidence of Chris- 
tian Experience ; Lober’s Das innere Leben ; Frank’s System of Christian Cer- 
tainty, ete. 

+ I desire to express my obligations to a very interesting address delivered by 


Prof. Doumergue in connection with the Paris Exposition of 1878, on La 
Méthode Experimentale et le Christianisme. 
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Now a system like Christianity accepts the facts of Nature and 
whatever doctrines they are calculated to teach. While certain 
new facts, as we shall presently see, have been supplied, the previous 
facts have not been ignored. That is to say, Christianity assumes 
the existence and force of Natural Theology, while it extends the 
domain of the science by supplementing the facts on which a broad 
Theology must be built. Any one who reads the Gospels will see 
that the Founder of Christianity was a keen observer and inter- 
preter of nature. He found abundant illustration and parable in 
the constitution of nature. It spoke to His spirit in no uncertain 
way about a Father in heaven whose home is behind the visible, 
and who expresses Himself through it. To the eye of Jesus, just as 
to the eye of Lord Bacon, atheism was scientifically impossible. He 
would have subscribed what Bacon gives us in his essay on Atheism, 
when he says: “It is easier to believe the most absurd fables of the 
Koran, the Talmud, and the Legends, than to believe that the world 
was made without understanding. Hence God has wrought no 
miracles for the refutation of atheism, because to this end, His regu- 
lar works in nature are sufficient.” And the Apostle Paul was 
simply expressing the mind of his Lord and Master when he declared 
that “the invisible things of him since the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and divinity; that they may be with- 
out excuse’? (Rom. i. 20, Revised Version). Christianity, therefore, 
accepts of the facts of nature and offers interpretations of them. 

Looking abroad, then, in no narrow spirit for our foundation facts, 
what do we find? We find in the first place a great series of facts 
which speak to our spirits about order. They happen according to 
law; and so numerous are these facts that some rush off to the con- 
clusion that the reign of law embraces everything—that we are 
simply part and parcel of a great system of necessity which in its 
iron grasp includes all things. But if we are, body and soul, the 
subjects of Necessity, then Nature is deceiving us in giving us the 
sense of freedom. If we are automatons only, mere puppets whose 
moving strings are in the hands of another, it is surely a most Jesuit- 
ica] arrangement to make us feel free to choose the evil or the good 
as the case may be. Nay, more, it is surely a diabolical arrange- 
ment, if we are only puppets, to break our hearts from time to time 
with remorse because we imagine we have taken the wrong course 
in spite of warning to the contrary. Are such experiences as these 
to be interpreted as Nature tantalizing men? Surely slavery real- 
ized and discounted would be preferable by far to this tantalizing 
mockery of freedom and its concomitant remorse, if it be true that 
we are only automatons. 
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We refuse to believe that Nature is such a delusion and a snare. 
We prefer to recognize alongside of the facts which speak of order, 
another series which speak as unmistakably of disorder. We see 
sin, degradation, disobedience, lawlessness. Men are constantly 
“kicking over the traces.” We are constantly acting like the horse 
or mule which have no understanding, whose mouth must be held in 
with bit and bridle (Ps. xxxii. 9). Over against the “reign of law,” 
we see as its foil a “reign of lawlessness,” man’s strange assertion of 
freedom as when at the first he insisted on taking forbidden fruit. 
This second series of facts is just as certain and as real as the first, 
and no impartial observer of nature will overlook them. 

But now a third series of facts claims attention, what we may call 
remedial facts. It is surely instructive that we have in this “little 
sand grain of an earth” a whole pharmacopeeia packed up with us, 
vegetables and minerals with curative properties to diminish the sum- 
total of human pain. After all the word-fencing on the subject of 
the vis medicatrix nature, it must be recognized, and is every day 
scientifically appealed to. Whoever made the world meant to 
remedy in some measure the evil that isin it. Nature has a cura- 
tive power. “Something exists—a law, a method, or what you 
please—which that notion may honestly stand for, and to which 
there are scientific means of appeal.”* 

But now we pass to other facts which Christianity has itself sup- 
plied. While accepting what goes by the name of Natural Re- 
ligion, it comes before us as the great historical Religion. Jesus 
Christ, the Founder of Christianity, has not published a speculative 
system which may take rank with the other speculative efforts of 
religious geniuses. In contrast to all other religious efforts, Jesus 
set Himself to embody His religion in a life and death and resur- 
rection and ascension, which make. Christianity unique. No other 
religion has such a historic basis. ; 


«And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought ; 


‘‘ Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef.’’+ 


Now it does not fall within the limits of this article to exhibit the 
historic evidence for the life, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Jesus. Suffice it to say that the evidence is ample, and hostile 


*Cf. Henry Holbeach, Vol. ii, p. 206. t In Memoriam, § xxxvi. 
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criticism has been unable to overturn it.* But we desire to note 
in passing that the unique history of Jesus is in line with the reme- 
dial facts of Nature. Into this world of disorder and misrule, of 
pain and sorrow and death, there came nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago the wonderful Being we call Jesus Christ. He came to 
bring order out of confusion, to heal the broken-hearted, to make 
an end of sin, and to be the Conqueror of death. In short, He came 
to remedy the evils of humanity. And whatever idea we may 
adopt regarding Him, one thing is historically certain, that Jesus 
became the turning-point of human history. The Ancient World 
is now written down as B.C.; and the Modern World dates from 
His advent, and is written down A.D. 

Not only so, but in connection with His appearance among men 
a unique literature arose. It was found that the books constituting 
the Old Testament had a peculiar reference to His advent, that 
“the testimony of Jesus was the very spirit of prophecy.” And 
another Testament arose after His advent, which detailed His life 
and the beginnings of His new religion. It was found, as a matter 
of fact, that this literature differentiated itself from all the other 
literature of the world. It became a power in humanity perfectly 
unique. There is nothing like it anywhere else. The so-called 
sacred books of other religions have produced no such impression 
as the Scriptures, upon the human race. We shall have occasion 
to speak farther on upon this point. Wesimply here chronicle the 
fact of a literature arising which is seen to be related to this man 
Christ Jesus, and which has had an unparalleled career. 

And once more, we find, in the train of Christ and of the unique 
literature, Christendom and the era of humanity. The Ancient 
World, as historians tell us, was a “world without love.”+ The 
Christian era has proved itself increasingly humane. Christianity 
may not have been all through its history everything we could 
desire; but it has always been the best thing in the world, and it 
has always reformed itself from within.{ For humaneness of char- 
acter and all that goes to constitute civilization, the Christian nations 
have headed the march of humanity. Explain it as we may, Chris- 
tianity is in the van of the world’s progress; and the Christian 
nations hold the key of the world’s destiny to-day. 

Here then are our facts:—Order, Disorder, Remedy, Christ, 


*That this is no random statement on our part will be evident to any who 
care to consult a recent work of ours entitled The Gospel of a Risen Saviour, in 
which the historic evidence is carefully analyzed in the light of all that has been 
said against it. 

+ Cf. Uhlhorn’s Christian Charity in the Ancient Church ; Schmidt’s Social 
Results of Harly Christianity. 

¢ Cf. Hitchcock’s Socialism. 
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Christ-exalting Literature, Christendom and the Era of Humanity. 
No impartial and well-informed observer can gainsay these facts. 
They are as real as the old red sandstone or the carboniferous de- 
posits. They may be explained; but one thing is certain, they 
cannot be explained away. No better basis for any religious sys- 
tem can be found. 


II. THE Doctrines WHICH CHRISTIANITY OFFERS AS THE BEST 
EXPLANATIONS OF THESE FACTs. 


We have already seen that the second stage in the Experimental 
Method is that of hypothesis. And the specialists who write upon 
Induction are unanimous as to the importance of happy hypotheses, 
if we are to have any scientific progress. Thus Mr. Mill says: 
“Hypothesis, by suggesting observations and experiments, puts us 
on the road to that independent evidence if it be really attainable ; 
and till it be attained, the hypothesis ought only to count for a 
more or less plausible conjecture. This function, however, of hypo- 
theses, is one which must be reckoned absolutely indispensable in 
science. When Newton said, Hypotheses non fingo, he did not 
mean that he deprived himself of the facilities of investigation 
afforded by assuming in the first instance what he hoped ultimately 
to be able to prove. Without such assumptions, science could never 
have attained its present state; they are necessary steps in the 
progress to something more certain; and nearly everything which 
is now theory was once hypothesis. Even in purely experimental 
science, some inducement is necessary for trying one experiment 
rather than another; and though it is abstractedly possible that all 
experiments which have been tried might have been produced by 
the mere desire to ascertain what would happen in certain circum- 
stances, without any previous conjecture as to the result, yet in 
point of fact, those unobvious, delicate, and often cumbrous and 
tedious processes of experiment, which have thrown most light upon 
the general constitution of nature, would hardly ever have been under- 
taken by the persons or at the time they were, unless it had seemed 
to depend on them whether some general doctrine or theory which 
had been suggested, but not yet proved, should be admitted or not. 
If this be true of merely experimental inquiry, the conversion of 
experimental into deductive truths could still less have been effected 
without large temporary assistance from hypotheses.”* Another 
quotation, from one who has made a special study of hypothesis, 
will be welcome. M. Naville says: “The act of supposition is an 
anticipation of the thought, without which science would remain 


* Logic, Vol. ii, pp. 16, 17. 
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forever stationary ; and this anticipation is the product of an indi- 
vidual spontaneity The human spirit produces a crowd of 
vain conjectures, just as the trees of our forests produce a great 
number of sterile grains; but hypothesis is the seed of all truth, 
and to reject it from fear of abuse is to wish for no more seeds, be- 
cause there exists some infertile grains,”* 

Now if hypothesis is indispensable in scientific progress, it will be 
found just as serviceable in our religious inquiry. But, as already 
observed, we use the word “doctrine” rather than “ hypothesis.” 
What we shall try now to show is that the doctrines suggested by 
Christianity to explain the facts are the happiest hypotheses we can 
imagine. No better have been suggested. And an advantage will 
be gained by regarding doctrines in this particular light. For exam- 
ple, since the time of Kant the arguments for the existence of God 
have been regarded as inconclusive. The meaning is that God’s exist- 
ence cannot be demonstrated so as to leave the critic without excuse. 
And so the great Existence is now assumed by the theologians as 
intuttive, a first trath which it is foolish to question.t But if we 
take the doctrine of God’s existence as the very best hypothesis 
to give any rational explanation of the facts, then it is confirmed 
by every increase in our knowledge of the facts. The Christian 
doctrines are the very best explanations of the facts which have yet 
been offered. This we shall now see from a few illustrations. 


1. The Facts which Speak of Order are Best Explained 
by the Christian Doctrine of Creation. 


Now underlying the teaching of Jesus and His apostles there 
was the distinct recognition of God as Creator. Thus we find our 
Lord saying, “ Have ye not read, that he who created from the be- 
ginning made them male and female, and said, For this cause shall 
a man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, 
and the twain shall become one flesh?” (Matt. xix. 4, 5, marg.). 
And again, in speaking of the judgments coming upon the earth, 
He says, “For those days shall be tribulation, such as there hath 
not been the like from the beginning of the creation which God 
created until now, and never shall be” (Mark xiii. 19, R. V.). 
The apostles still further determine the Christian doctrine by 
attributing the creation to Christ Himself. Thus John asserts, 
“All things were made by him; and without him was not any- 
thing made that hath been made” (John i. 3, R. V.). And the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews declares that through Christ, 

*Cf. La Logique de V Hypothése, pp. 10-14 ; and the monograph may advan- 


tageously be consulted every where. 
+ Cf. Strong’s Systematic Theology, Part ii, ‘‘ The Existence of God.”’ 
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the Son, God made the worlds (Heb. i. 2). And Paul in his 
Epistle to the Colossians is still more explicit, for he speaks of 
Christ as “the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
creation ; for in him were all things created, in the heavens and 
upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, whether 
thrones or dominions or principalities or powers; all things have 
been created through him, and unto him; and he is before all 
things, and in him all things consist ” (Col. i. 15-17, R. V.). Here 
then is the doctrine by which Christianity proposes to explain the 
order of the world. It had asufficient cause in One who was before 
all things, and who started it. The system did not start itself; it 
is neither eternal nor self-existent; it had a beginning; before 
Matter there was a Creating Mind. 

Now this is more reasonable as a working hypothesis than any 
of the rival views, such for example as “Creation by Law,” which, 
if it has any real meaning, makes Law some self-originating entity 
independent of God. Indeed when we think fairly down to the 
bottom of the hypotheses which attempt to explain the order of 
Nature without God, they are found to be about as satisfactory as 
Topsy’s account of herself in Unele Tom's Cabin, when she solved 
the mystery of her origin by declaring, “I specs I growed.” The 
order of Nature is a manufactured article, and the only Manufac- 
turer with the needful originality and power is Gop. 

Besides, if evolution is the course taken by the order of Nature 
in its vast procession, the Christian doctrine implies that there was 
involution before evolution; that whatever has come out of the 
process was previously put in; and that the cause of all the marvel- 
ous process was God in Christ. 

It will be found that the attempt to rest anywhere on this side of 
a creative act on the part of God is due to unclear thinking. 
“There is one thing,” it has been beautifully said, “on which 
religion insists, viz., that Mind is first and rules forever ; and the 
process whatever it be is 7ts process, moving towards congenial 
ends. Let this be granted, and it matters not by what path of 
method the Divine Thought advances, or how long it is upon the 

In the idea of a gradual unfolding of the creative 
plan, and the maturing of it by rules of growth, there is nothing 
necessarily prejudicial to piety; and so long as the Divine Mind 
is left in undisturbed supremacy, as the living All in all, the belief 
may even foster a larger, calmer, tenderer devotion, than the con- 
ceptions it supersedes.”’* 


* Cf. Martineau’s Hssays, iv, pp. 586, 587. 
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2. The Facts which Speak of Disorder are best Explained by the 
Christian Doctrine of the Fall of Man. 


Sin, remorse, degradation, lawlessness are, as we have seen, just 
as real facts as any embodied in the geological deposits. How are 
they to be explained? When we consult our Lord’s deliverances 
on the subject of sin, we find Him tracing it carefully to the human 
heart. With Him sin was not a mere overt act; the overt act was 
only the outcome of a sinful nature behind it. In His view, for 
example, anger in the heart is virtual murder (Matt. v. 22); impure 
desire is adultery (v. 28); and “ the evil man out of the evil treas- 
ure [of his heart] bringeth forth that which is evil” (Luke vi. 45). 
Not only so, but in His remarkable discussion of sin with the Phari- 
sees He traces their murderous intention towards Him to their 
father, the devil, in the memorable words: “ Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. He was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because there 
is no truth in him” (John viii. 44). We have here a manifest 
reference to the fall of man through the temptation of Satan, and 
to the inheritance of sin which has come down to the race. It was 
on the same occasion that He uttered the challenge, so far as He 
was Himself concerned, of freedom from sin: “ Which of you con- 
victeth me of sin?” They were tainted; He was sinless. Accord- 
ingly when we consult the apostles, we find in them the same deep 
views of sin. Thus the Apostle John declares, “ Every one that 
doeth sin doeth also lawlessness; and sin is lawlessness” (1 John iii. 
4,R. V.). That is to say, sin is not merely trangression, but “ lack 
of conformity to law,” or “lawlessness.” The Apostle Paul traces 
it still more clearly to the nature within, insisting that “we are by 
nature the children of wrath even as others” (Eph. ii. 3); and he 
asserts that we have received this sinful nature as an inheritance 
from Adam. “Through one man sin entered into the world, and 
death through sin; and so death passed unto all men, for that all 
sinned :—for until the law sin was in the world; but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless death reigned from 
Adam until Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is a figure of him that was 
to come” (Rom. v. 12-14, R. V.). Wecan now appreciate what 
the Christian doctrine is. It is that we are organically connected 
as a race; that the race fell in its first parent, Adam, through his 
yielding to Satanic temptation; and in consequence all who are 
descended from Him by ordinary generation inherit a sinful nature 
which prompts the commission of the overt sinful acts, And it is 
instructive that the eagle eye of Mr. Darwin discerned the manifes- 
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tation of evil passions in the embryonic condition, so that the old 
doctrine of Original Sin is found to be the most scientific account 
of the facts. The sin and degradation and disorder of the world 
are best accounted for by supposing a Fall of the race, of which all 
these sad facts are developments.* 


3. The Facts Furnished in the History of Jesus Christ are Best 
Explained by the Christian Doctrine of a Divine Redeemer. 


Before Jesus appeared, as we have seen, we had the Ancient 
World, which was a “ world without love.” As God looked down 
upon it, He might well say, as the Hebrew psalmist represents 
Him: “They are all gone aside, they are all together become 
filthy ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one” (Ps. xiv. 3; 
cf. also Ps. liii. 3 and Rom. iii. 12). But when Jesus came into our 
world, it was loveless no longer. In the eyes of God and of the 
angels this lost world contracted a new look from the time the 
Messiah was born in Bethlehem. After His advent there was One 
who did good and sought after God from the dawn of Consciousness 
till He expired on the Cross. There was One who, though tempted 
in all points like as we are, remained holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners. Of Him the Father said repeatedly, “This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” He Himself 
challenged His enemies in the significant words already quoted, 
“ Which of you convicteth me of sin?” Whether a boy in subjec- 
tion at Nazareth, or a carpenter at the bench, or a preacher up and 
down Palestine, or a victim on the Cross, this exceptional Being; 
Jesus Christ, was all through “the holy child,” the redeeming ele- 
ment in our otherwise lost world. 

How shall we best account for the peerless part He has played 
in history? It will not do to say He was the product of the pre- 
vious ages. There was nothing in that loveless Ancient World to 
account for the loving, perfect life of Jesus. The ages had been 
hard at work, so to speak, and had produced a multitude of other 
men; but they were all tainted. Even Socrates, who may be re- 
garded as the finest fruit on the entire Pagan tree, cannot stand 
comparison with Christ. If we compare the well-authenticated 
interview of Socrates with one of the courtesans of Greece, with the 
interview, recorded in John’s Gospel, of Jesus with the woman 
caught in adultery—an account with some basis in tradition—we 
will appreciate the radical contrast between the two men. The one 
trifles with humansin; the other probes it and puts itaway. Jesus 
bursts upon the world, consequently, as a distinct exception to the 


*Cf. Miiller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin, especially the chapters on ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Hereditary Sin’’ and on ‘‘ The Origin of Inborn Sinfulness.’’ 
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universal depravity. Meek and lowly in heart, He yet shows no 
trace of conviction of sin or of penitence. How can we account for 
Ilis exceptional career? We can best account for it by supposing, 
as Christianity does, that He was what He claimed to be, “ the Son 
of God,” who for saving purposes had assumed our nature, that He 
might condemn sin in the flesh and put an end to it, and bring in 
everlasting righteousness, Christianity maintains that as the sinless 
Son of God He was delivered up to death for our offenses, and raised 
again for our justification; and that as Divine Redeemer, He has 
ascended far above all principalities and powers and from the right 
hand of God the Father with His pierced hand now rules the ages. 
Where, we may well ask, have we any other doctrine which so 
covers the facts which have been rescued for us by the reverent 
criticism of the time? We may be quite sure that no doctrine of 
Christ’s person which denies His divinity can account either for 
the marvelous words He uttered or the marvelous works He per- 
formed in the days of His flesh, or the still more marvelous influ- 
ence He has exercised down the ages. 


4. The Facts Regarding the Unique Literature which Testifies of 
Christ are Best Explained by the Christian 
Doctrine of Inspiration. 


Into the vexed questions of Criticism we do not, of course, purpose 
here to enter. We simply take our stand on the unique character 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. The so-called 
sacred books of the other religions have, so far as they were fit for 
translation, confirmed the altogether unique character attaching to 
our Christian literature. It is indeed the Liber Librorum, “ the 
Book of books.” The facts may be succinctly stated in this way. 
‘Scripture, as we all know, is a collection of tracts, the work of 
above thirty authors, who utter what they have to say, not contem- 
poraneously, but in succession, and along a vast line of time, say 
1600 years. Yet in spite of all this, we feel it to be ONE Book. 
We do so because, explain it as we may, we see, as Mr. DeQuincey 
says, that ‘all the writers combine to one end, and lock like parts 
of a great machine into one system.’ On this peculiarity the argu- 
ment has been founded—and it is a weighty one—that inasmuch as 
concert in the writers was impossible, the unity in question places 
the Bible in a position altogether distinct from that of any other 
book; and seems at least to justify the assumption that its prepara- 
tion under divine direction is, in some sense or other, and in a very 
high sense, too, a great fact.” * What we contend for here, then, 


* Cf. Liber Librorum, p. 42; also The Divine Unity of Scripture, by the late 
Dr. Saphir. ; 
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is simply this, that the Holy Spirit had to do with the creation of 
this unique literature which testifies all through of Christ. We do 
not contend for any particular theory of inspiration at this stage, 
but simply for the doctrine of inspiration as the best account of the 
literary facts we have to deal with. There will be found, when we 
come to the experimental verification, to be some interesting light 
cast upon this important subject. 


5. The Facts which are Embodied in Christendom and the Era of 
Humanity are Best Explained by the Christian Doctrine 
of an Abiding Holy Ghost. 


A society is drawn together through believing in the Divine 
Redeemer. They go forth as witnesses to their risen Saviour and 
try first among Jews and then among Gentiles to advance His king- 
dom. They are cast out of the synagogues, as Jesus prophesied they 
would be; they are in many cases killed for His sake; but to their 
eternal honor they do not finch. The blood of the martyrs begins 
to flow, but the society they represent abides. It is going to stay. 
The very gates of hell may thunder against the rising cause, but in 
spite of all it prevails. The weak things of the world confound the 
mighty; the crucified Saviour proves more than a match for Ceesar. 
While “the Alexanders, Czzars, and Attilas, have vanished with 
all their works, and their names live chiefly in school-books,” Jesus 
Christ as King of saints is going forth conquering and to conquer. 
And with all its drawbacks the Christian era has been the best era 
in the world’s history, and embraces all the world’s most distinctive 
progress. How, then, shall we account for Christendom? The 
best explanation we can suggest is the doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
whom Jesus promised, ard who has inspired His witnesses. 

Bunyan in his immortal allegory represents the grace of the 
Spirit as abundant oil secretly supplied to that fire which water 
could not quench; and Christendom, as well as the individual 
believer, has realized the experience. The world has tried to 
extinguish the Christian cause; but all its water-engines have 
proved insufficient to put out the enthusiasm which Christ creates 
and His imparted Spirit sustains. Or, to vary the illustration, the 
old mythology represented the Augean stable as filthy beyond the 
possibility of cure. The accumulations and pollutions were so great 
that no mere human effort could cleanse the place. But Hercules 
turned a river into it, and speedily cleansed the whole. This myth 
is becoming fact. Our divine Saviour has turned upon the pollu- 
tions of humanity “the river of the water of life which flows forth 
clear as crystal from His throne,” and already we see purification 
proceeding steadily through our polluted race. We believe in the 
Holy Ghost. 
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Here, then, are our Christian doctrines which we submit as the 
best working hypotheses to explain the facts: Creation, the Fall, a 
divine Redeemer, an inspired Literature, and an abiding Holy Ghost, 
conducting Christendom to its glorious goal. We ask confidently 
if any better explanation of the Facts has been offered than we 
have in these Christian verities? 


III. THe VERIFICATION WHICH CHRISTIANITY POINTS OUT FOR 
ALL THESE DOCTRINES IN EXPERIENCE. 


We now enter upon the third stage of the Experimental Method. 
The doctrines offered as explanations of the fundamental Facts may 
be verified through Experience. If we could persuade all who 
have difficulties regarding Christian doctrine to try honestly the 
experiment of verifying their truth through the experiences of the 
soul, we feel assured that the difficulties would soon vanish and doc- 
trinal certainty be secured. We shall proceed to exhibit the verifi- 
cation of the foregoing doctrines in Christian experience. 


1. The Verification of the Fall. 


Any one who honestly examines himself will find ample evidence 
within of the fall and the depravity of the race. When we go 
back in thought to the first sin we were conscious of committing, we 
find that behind the act there was a nature which prompted the act. 
When we further inquire how we came by such a nature, we can 
give no other answer than that we inherited it. It comes to us as 
the character belonging to the species; and yet, so far from being 
thereby delivered from responsibility, we find that guilt attaches to 
this depraved nature. In some way we hold ourselves guilty for 
the depravity which prompts us to sin. The reason for this seems 
to be that we are conscious of taking a similar course to what is 
attributed to our first parents in the matter of the Fall. We find 
we are surrounded. with opportunities of knowledge which we 
would do well to avoid; that there are experiences of evil which 
God has been warning us about from out earliest years; and in 
spite of all His warning, we deliberately choose the evil and eat the 
forbidden fruit. And after we have taken our own course and dis- 
regarded God’s warning, we find ourselves prompted to hide our- 
selves from His presence and to live at a distance from Him. In- 
deed, what is represented as taking place in Paradise is reproduced 
in the experience of the soul. Our own tendency to fall in spite of 
wholesome warning confirms the truth of the Fall of our first 
parents and of the race. 

No wonder, therefore, that we find the religious teaching in the 
story of Paradise accepted even by those who do not accept the 
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story as historical, but mythical. “It taught how in the ideal state, 
before sin came into the world, man could dwell in the sunlight of 
the Divine Presence. The true Paradise was the place where God 
had put hims; there he enjoyed the ideal existence. He lived in 
the exercise of his physical powers; he tended the garden. He 
enjoyed the command of his intellectual faculties; he named and 
discriminated the animals. He was a social being, and received, in 
the institution of marriage, the perfecting of human companionship. 
But the blessing of the Divine Presence was conditional upon 
obedience to the Divine Will. Paradise was forfeited by the prefer- 
ence of selfish appetites over the command of God. The expulsion 
from Paradise was the inevitable consequence of sin; the desire of 
man for the lower life was granted. He who asserted his own 
against the Divine Will had no place in the Paradise of God 

The very simplicity of the offense, which stands in such startling 
contrast to the tremendous character of its consequences, is not un- 
instructive. For it taught how the. purpose, even more than the 
act, is judged in God’s sight. It was not the harmfulness of the act, 
but the rebellion and disobedience against God that brought the 
condemnation. The motive impulse to sin was not inherent in 
man’s nature. The temptation came from without him. He was 
not doomed by nature to fall, but he was gifted with the Godlike 
faculty of free-will. The submission of man’s will to something 
lower than the Divine Will led to the Fall. The Fall brought sin 
and evil in its train. It was no isolated act of wrong-doing. It was 
infinite in its results. Its effects were felt in the universe, shared by 
the creatures, and transmitted to all generations among men. Thus 
does the narrative illustrate the solidarity of the human race. Mod- 
ern investigations into heredity have strangely and unexpectedly 
confirmed its teaching. The thought of such ‘original sin’ were 
enough to overwhelm us in despair, were it not that in the Person 
of the Second Adam we have a far more exceeding hope of glory 
—not the self-preservation, but the corporate reunion, of our race 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.’”’* 

But, then, if it be suggested that one’s own experience is not 
sufficient verification for such a stupendous doctrine as that of the 
Fall, we can confirm our own experience by that of better and 
holier men. Thus Isaiah writes himself down as “unclean” like 
the leper; Peter calls on Jesus to depart from him, he felt so sinful; 
Paul writes himself down the chief of sinners. “It is evident,” 
says a writer, “that in none of these cases were there merely single 
acts of transgression in view; the humiliation and self-abhorrence 
were in view of permanent states of depravity.”+ ‘“ We have no 


*Cf. Ryle’s Zarly Narratives of Genesis, pp. 45, 46. 
+ Cf. Strong’s Systematic Theology, p. 286. 
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more occasion,” says William Law, “to go to Moses to prove that 
man and the world are in a fallen state than to prove that man is a 
poor, miserable, weak, vain, distressed, corrupt, depraved, selfish, 
self-tormenting, perishing creature, and that the world is a sad 
mixture of false goods and real evils; a mere scene of all sorts of 
trials, vexations, and miseries; all arising from the frame, and 
nature, and condition both of man and the world. This is the full, 
infallible proof of the fall of man which is not a thing learned 
from any history, but shows itself everywhere and every day with 
such clearness as we see the sun.’’* It will thus be found that the 
holiest men have the deepest sense of human depravity, and of the 
truth of the Fall of man. They have tested and verified the 
doctrine by experience. Following the experimental method, they 
have reached the certainty which experiment secures upon the 
stupendous subject of human depravity. 


2. The Verification of Creation. 


We now pass from that conviction of sin which is the scientific 
confirmation of the doctrine of the Fall of man, to the verification 
of the still more stupendous doctrine of Creation. At first sight it 
seems impossible to verify such a doctrine. No one now living 
upon earth was present when the fiat of the Almighty went forth 
either to produce the primeval chaos or to supersede it by the cos- 
mos. The origin of things is in consequence made by many a mere 
matter of conjecture. They think certainty is impossible on the 
subject. But, strange to say, we have the possibility of verifying 
the doctrine through the experiences of the soul. What is the 
doetrine? It is that God in the beginning, for His own glory and 
in the exercise of perfect freedom, made, without the use of pre- 
existing materials, the whole visible and invisible universe.t He 
has been the source of the order we find in Nature. It could not 
have come into existence without divine aid. Now, what we have 
to observe is that the creative process is repeated in every genuine 
Christian experience. 

When we examine ourselves, we find two cardinal facts in our 
experience; the first is that, as conscious beings, we had a beginning, 
but, alas, it proves “ without form and void,” chaos and black night, 
deep calling unto deep in the experience of the soul. It is the sense 
of depravity and disorder to which we have just referred. But the 
second cardinal fact is that chaos may be succeeded by the cosmos, 
disorder may be replaced by order, and all things become new. 
This is what we mean by conversion. It is a radical change, by 


* Cf. Dr. Whyte’s Characters and Characteristics of William Law, pp. 25, 26. 
+ Cf. Strong’s Systematic Theology, p. 183. 
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which weltering chaos and black night within give place to the 
cosmos and the kindly light of heaven. Light comes in place of 
darkness; calm instead of storm; peace instead of enmity; a new 
world instead of the old. Now when we pass through this experi- 
ence, one thing is impressed upon us about it, viz., that we could 
not have manufactured it ourselves. It was God’s own doing and 
marvelous in our eyes. It was the creative touch of God again 
experienced in the soul. We are not surprised to find the Apostle 
Paul putting our experience thus: “If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creation (zriss), old things are passed away, behold all 
things are become new” (2 Cor. v.17). Vinet used to say that God 
can make us date from where He pleases. This is exactly what we 
realize in our renewal. We have begun life in a new sense. God 
has entered into our being, and by His creative power He has made 
all things new. We are certain that the new experience has not 
been our own work, nor the work of any of our fellow-men, nor 
the work of our environment, but the very touch of God Himself 
making a new world out of the old chaotic state. 

And as we analyze this gracious experience we find in it the 
verification of the creation of all things at the first. We could as 
easily think that we renewed ourselves, and needed no divine grace 
to regenerate us, as that Nature is either self-originated or self: 
sustained. We are compelled to trace the creative process, whether 
in ourselves or in Nature, up to God. Let those who have difficulty 
in accepting the Christian doctrine of Creation, then, pray with 
the poet— 

‘* Creator Spirit, who did’st brood 
O’er the void, formless solitude, 
Making the womb of darkness rife 
With changeful types of wondrous life, 
Now quicken us, for all within 
Is dark and cold and dead in sin ; 


The living only may accord 
Meet Jaud and glory to the Lord ;’’ 


and the responsive experience which God will give will sweep away 
all difficulty through verifying the doctrine. 


3. The Verification of the Doctrine of the Incarnation. 


We have seen that Christianity suggests as the doctrine about 
the Person of Christ that He was an Incarnation of God. And it 
seems, at first sight, impossible to find any verification for such a 
mystery. But here again Christian experience enables us to verify 
the divine doctrine. 

The Apostle Peter, in his second epistle, speaks of the exceed- 
ing great and precious promises God has given us, that through 
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these we may become partakers of the divine nature, having 
escaped the corruption which is in the world through lust (2 Pet. 
i. 4). What does such phraseology mean? Manifestly that God 
condescends to incarnate Himself in a certain sense in those of us 
who believe. He comes into us, according to Christ’s promise, and 
takes up his abode within us, working in us to will and to do of His 
own good pleasure (John xiv. 21; Phil. ii. 12, 13). We begin 
to realize that we have become “ possessed” by a gracious divine 
Being; a new and higher Personality has got hold of the seat of 
authority within us; the voice of Conscience was simply the fore- 
runner of the indwelling God; we feel that we are no longer our 
own, but His. 

Here, then, as a matter of sober experience, we find that two na- 
tures are tenanting the one breast ; there is, moreover, no confusion 
between them ; the human nature is not lost in the divine nature; 
there is no Nirvana, no annihilation and loss of the human in the 
all-embracing divine. The human nature retains its individuality, 
its power to will and do. There is no hypnotism here, no loss of 
will-power in association with the divine. God, in condescending to 
dwell within us respects the rights of the human nature with which 
He associates Himself. But as the human nature, being lower, ac- 
cepts the guidance of the higher nature within, and says, “ Not as 
I will, but as Thou wilt;” and as life becomes a single-minded 
effort to please and obey the indwelling God; we feel that harmony 
and unity have begun to reign throughout our whole renewed nature. 
It may be the union of the finite with the Infinite; but it is like 
which has drawn to like, man in the divine image entertaining the 
divine. Isit any presumption to regard this experience of God’s 
indwelling as intended to help us to understand the great doctrine of 
the Incarnation ? If God is able and willing to dwell within us with- 
out annihilating a single faculty, respecting our feeble personalities 
and intellects and wills, and reinforcing them to suit His sacred pur- 
poses, we can have no difficulty in believing that He incarnated 
Himself in human nature in the person of Jesus Christ, who 
possessed the two natures, the divine and the human, in the One 
Person, and that forever. 

Indeed, such a splendid apologist as Pascal went farther in this 
“learning of Jesus Christ ;” for he maintained that “ whatever hap- 
pened to Jesus Christ, is likewise to be transacted in the soul and in 
the body of every Christian. So that as our Lord suffered in this 
life of infirmity and mortality, as He was raised to a new life, and 
at length carried up into the heavens where He now sits at God’s 
right hand, in the same manner both the soul and body are to 
suffer and die, to be raised again and to ascend into heaven. All 

15 
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these particulars are accomplished in the soul during this life, though 
not in the body. The soul suffers and dies to sin, in repentance and 
baptism. The soul is raised to a new life by the sanctifying influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit. The soul relinquishes this earth and 
soars towards heaven in leading a heavenly life on earth, which is 
St. Paul’s meaning, when he says, Conversatio nostra in coelis est. 
The like changes are not accomplished in the body during this 
present life, but shall be accomplished after it. For, at our decease, 
the body dies to this mortal life; at the judgment, it shall rise to 
new life; after the judgment, it shall be exalted to heaven and 
there live forever.”* It will thus be seen that in Christian experi- 
ence we have copied into us, so to speak, something corresponding 
to the life, death, resurrection and ascension of our Lord. We 
learn to “ put on Christ.” We live something like His meek and 
lowly life; we crucify the old man within us and his deeds; we die 
unto sin; we are raised up together with Christ unto newness of 
life; we ascend with Him and sit in heavenly places with Him 
(Rom. xiii. 14; Gal. v. 24, 11.20; Eph. ii. 6). It is not difficult, 
when we have passed through these experiences, to believe the 
doctrines which cluster round the Person of Christ and are summed 
up for us in the Incarnation. The indwelling God has made us 
certain of His doctrine through the Christ-glorifying experiences 
of the soul. 


4. The Verification of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. 


We have just seen the possibility of verifying the great doctrine 
of Incarnation through the experiences of the soul ; and we are now 
to proceed from Incarnation to Inspiration, and to see if it does not 
also admit of experimental verification. And here it will be well 
to notice the organic connection which subsists between incarnation 
and inspiration. When we trace an analogy between the living and 
the written Word, we are not dealing with an ingenious analogy of 
the fancy, but with an analogy which lies down deep in the very 
nature of things. Adolphe Monod, in one of his untranslated 
works, has said: “It is with intention, and through following an 
example which is given me in Scripture, that I established this 
comparison between inspiration and incarnation; a profound har- 
mony unites the one tothe other. For inspiration, where we find the 
word of God in the word of man, is a sort of incarnation of lan- 
guage; as Jesus Christ, in whom we find God in man, is the incar- 
nation of life. When one cannot conceive how in inspiration the word 
of God remains altogether divine and the word of man altogether 


* Pensées, Seconde Partie, Article xviii, Section iii. 
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human; how it is as certainly God who speaks in a Moses or in 
a St. Paul as if His voice went forth from heaven without human 
meditation, and how altogether it is as truly and as naturally Moses 
and Esaias as it is I that speak unto you at this moment, Moses 
and Ksaias with their individual temperament of body, of spirit and 
of soul, shall I say with their personal infirmities ?—I admit the 
whole difficulty, and do not flatter myself that I have resolved it 
even for myself—just as I recognize myself incapable of explaining 
how in Jesus Christ, ‘Son of God,’ that is to say, God, ‘Son of 
Man,’ that is to say, Man, Christ, true God who has created the 
world, who is exalted above the heavens, who commands universal 
nature, is united to Jesus, true man, as really and sincerely man as 
I am who speak unto you at this moment.”* 

In presence of Holy Scripture, then, just as in presence of Jesus 
Christ, we feel that we are face to face with a great mystery, the 
union of the human and the divine. And it is little wonder that, 
in trying to make out the mode of inspiration, the speculators have, 
in many cases, stumbled. In dealing with the question how the 
men were inspired, the writers on Inspiration were of necessity at 
sea, speculating upon an experience which is distant from us nearly 
two millenniums, and which we cannot in any way reproduce. It 
is altogether different, however, when we take up the question 
of the inspiration of the Book. What I am concerned about is not 
to know how Moses, Isaiah and Paul were used as instruments for 
the production of their share in a remarkable Book, but in what 
way the Book is inspired. For justas in the baptism of Christ, the 
Holy Spirit is represented as not only descending but abiding upon 
Him; so in the descent of the Spirit into the Book, there was the 
resolution also to abide in the Book. The Bible is an inspired book, 
not only because men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost thousands of years ago, but also and chiefly because the 
Spirit abides in the book and speaks to our soulsthrough it. “We 
in these last days,” says a writer, “ when we seek to renew in our 
hearts the image of Christ, and in our minds the doctrines of His 
Gospel, turn with a sure instinct to the precious records which those 
earliest times have left us—to the simple teaching of the uneduca- 
ted Galilean, to the fervid eloquence of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
to the sublime devotion of St.John. Yet these writings we take not 
primarily as the writings of St. Matthew, or St. Paul, or St. John, 
but as the inspired Word of God. We call them inspired, because 
His Spirit breathes through them now It is the Word of 
God, for it tells us of the work of God and does the work of God 
now. It is the enduring form in which God has been pleased to 


* Inspiration Prouvée par ses Oeuvres, pp. 77, 78. 
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cast the Gospel The human instrument was necessary to 
write, just as the human eye and mind are necessary to read; but 
it is the Word of God and not of man. It may be worth while 
considering whether this be not the best way to approach the subject 
of Inspiration—to consider the Bible as itself the inspired Word 
through which God speaks to our spirits. As an inspired Word, it 
was written by inspired men ; but the first truth to ws is ¢¢s inspira- 
tion, not theirs.” 

Here, then, have we the whole secret of verification laid bare. 
We take up this marvelous literature and we find it is radically 
different from all other ancient literature. An ordinary book of 
antiquity speaks to us only out of the past. “The thoughts that we 
read, flashed through the brain of a man like ourselves, it may be 
hundreds of years ago. He is gone; his old thoughts are, in his 
changed state of being, probably not his present thoughts; we con- 
verse through his writings with a mind which was rather than with 
a mind which 7s. Notso, when we read the Word of God. The 
living Spirit then stirs beneath the letter which else were dead: 
the Infinite Mind reveals itself, according to its will and our 
capacity, to our minds.”+ Not only so, but we find this Book doing 
for us what no other literature does. We never find weary souls, 
anxious about salvation and deliverance from care, declaring that 
they got what they wanted through a course of Natural Science or 
the Higher Mathematics. Such studies may distract and divert 
tempest-tossed souls, but this engrafted Word alone is used by the 
Spirit to save us (Jas. i. 21), It standsin a different relation to 
human experience from all other books. All the so-called sacred 
books of rival religions, the poets and philosophers who have in- 
structed and delighted mankind and the increasing literature of the 
ages, have their function and end, but they do not speak home to 
human hearts as this Word of God does. It is the Spirit’s sword, to 
pierce to the secrets of the soul and lay bare the evil that it may be 
healed. 

It will be found, moreover, that this verification of the divine 
character of this particular Book is the true Protestant position. 
Protestantism, when rightly regarded, is just going back to Christ’s 
experimental method. It has indeed been said that “the Bible and 
the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants ;” but then it alto- 
gether depends upon the way we use the Bible, whether it is Prot- 
estant Experience we stand upon or something quite the opposite. 
Protestantism places in our hands the Scriptures, but it virtually 


*Cf. Rev. C. P. Chretien’s 7he Letter and the Spirit; Six Sermons on the 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture, pp. 11-13. 
+ Ibid, p. 22. 
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tells us, “ You are not asked to believe this Book, because councils 
and tradition and the Church declare it to be the Word of God; 
but because you will find it speaking divine messages to your spirits 
such as no other book conveys and furnishing you by the Spirit’s 
blessing with fresh experience.’ In other words, the Bible is not 
with true Protestants a mere storehouse of logical forms, a mere 
text-book for ecclesiastical controversy; but it is a fountain head 
of fresh experience, a pot which has held the hidden manna for the 
modern world, and in which no real corruption has been found.* 
Of course this verification of Biblical inspiration must be used 
with the same care and caution which we apply to all scientific ex- 
periment. We are to experiment upon the Book with all the good 
faith we employ in other experiments by which we hope to reach 
the truth. We will not sit in self-confident judgment on the Book, 
declaring that because some portion of it has not yet found us out as 
a matter of spiritual experience, it cannot be divine. So far from 
doing so, we shall rather assume that, so much of it having already 
spoken to our spirits as the message of God, the rest will likely 
speak to our spirits one day when we have got more knowledge and 
more meekness. Meanwhile, having found that this marvelous 
Book has messages for our souls such as no other book contains, that 
it is used by God as no other literature is used, we shall use it 


with becoming reverence and test it with increasing profit as the 
years go by. 


5. The Verification of the Doctrine of an Abiding Holy Ghost 
Inspiring Christ's Witnesses. 


We have just seen the possibility of verifying the inspiration of 
Scripture through receiving, in a meek spirit, its present messages to 
men. There is going on at present an important controversy as to 
Inspiration ; but it is of far more importance for us to experience 
the inspiration of the Bible than to discuss it. As we saw at the 
outset, it is quite possible to discuss such a doctrine in all its length 
and breadth without reaching the divine certainty at all. On the 
other hand, the simplest believer may verify the divine inspiration 
by “receiving with meekness the engrafted word which is able to 
save our souls.” 

But, supposing that we have experienced the inspiration of the 
Book, we find ourselves becoming, in a certain sense, also inspired, 
and able thereby to verify the inspiration of the witnesses. God for- 
bid we should say a single disparaging word about the inspired 
Book, especially as it is being tried at present by the fiercest and 


*Cf. Stearns’ Hoidence of Christian Experience, pp. 386-389. 
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in some cases the most irreverent criticism. Yet there is some- 
thing more important than an inspired Book, and itis inspired men. 
Paul’s epistles are precious ; but more precious still are those “ liv- 
ing epistles” which, as he tells us, are written not with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of stone, but in fleshy 
tables of the heart (2 Cor. iii. 2,3). Now we have seen that Chris- 
tendom and the era of humanity can best be accounted for by this 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost inspiring the primitive wit- 
nesses. The verification of this doctrine will be found in the fact of 
“living epistles” being furnished in this nineteenth century just as 
in the first, and, above all, of our becoming living epistles ourselves. 
Now if we will only look around us charitably, we may find in this 
very century men and women quite worthy to rank with the wit- 
nesses of the apostolic age. We have had in this missionary century 
martyrs and heroes quite worthy of a place beside the primitive 
Christians. John Williams, Bishop Patteson, Bishop Hannington, 
David Livingston, General Gordon, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. Marshman 
and many others, deserve to be classed with any who perished in 
the days of Nero or Diocletian. The witnesses are continued to the 
Church. 

But better still, we may ourselves become “ living epistles.” The 
Holy Spirit is willing and waiting to fill us, as He did the men and 
women of the earlier ages. And the importance of such epistles, 
as the Apostle Paul suggests, is that they are known and read of all 
men. The Bible may be put in the Jndex Expurgatorius, and any 
fresh book which elucidates it; but men and women, inspired with 
heavenly love, cannot be put into the prohibition. They may in- 
deed be persecuted, chased up to heaven, but they are known and 
read of all men notwithstanding. It is this publication of Gospel 
truth through “lives and conversations becoming the Gospel” which 
is sure to tell upon the world at large. These are experiments in 
this matter of inspiration which are for the public benefit. All the 
world will acknowledge that the Holy Ghost is still abroad, when 
we are “filled with the Spirit.” 


We have thus tried to show, and we hope have succeeded in 
showing, that Christianity begins with facts and ends with expe- 
rience. The divine doctrine is based upon certain facts, natural and 
supernatural, and it is verified by experience. We have not fol- 
lowed in our Christian system cunningly devised fables, but the most 
substantial facts. And, living as we do indays whenso many things 
are being shaken, it is a consolation to think that there are things 
which never can be shaken and always must remain. And in this 
everlasting order the central place must be reserved for our divine 
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Redeemer and His divine system. It adapts itself, as we have seen, 
to the experimental method which has,made the modern world. 
We ask our friends who are in doubt about Christianity to con- 
sider the facts on which it rests and the experience to which it 
appeals. If they will only honestly put the system to the test of 
experiment, if they will become the subjects of experiment them- 
selves, they will find through the experience of the soul a path out 
of all difficulty into the paradise of God’s love. 


Dustin, IRELAND. RoBERT McCHEYNE EDGAR. 





II. 


THE MESSIANIC IDEA IN THE PROPHETS. 


HEN the Apostle Peter, in opening the doors of the king- 

dom to the Gentiles, announced in brief terms to the cen- 

turion Cornelius the leading facts of the life, work and death of 
Christ, and added, “To Him bear all the prophets witness,” he did 
not mean that every individual prophet makes specific mention of 
the Redeemer; but that this was the general drift of the prophetic 
teaching, this was the tenor of the entire Old Testament as a pros- 
pective revelation. The whole organism pointed forward to the 
future, and its aim and substance was never fully realized until 
Jesus of Nazareth appeared. Hence the chief means of winning 
the Jews to accept Christ has been to refer them to their own 
Scriptures, the witness of the prophets. This “ witness” opens up 


a very interesting field, and one worthy of patient and profound 


attention. It is proposed, then, in the pages that follow to consider 
what the prophets were, their immediate aim, their ultimate object, 
and how they accomplished it, the fulfillment of their predictions, 
and the uses of the subject. 

I, What then were the prophets, and what was the message they 
bore? They were specifically different from the persons who had 
the same name in other ancient religions. These were mere sooth- 
sayers, at times lifted up into ecstasy in which rational conscious- 
ness was suppressed and in some inexplicable way the power of 
divination was imparted. The Hebrew prophets, on the contrary, 
retained full possession of all their faculties, and in this condition 
were made the mouthpieces of the Almighty, which was the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of their office. They were the organs of 
the divine communication. Neither personal inclination nor 
natural endowment, nor any degree of human training, could make 
a prophet. It is true that there was in the days of Samuel and of 
Elijah and Elisha a sort of guild called “the sons of the 
prophets,” in which the elements of a learned education were given ; 
but whatever purpose these may have served, in no case was the 
utterance of the prophet the result of the instruction he received 
or the product of his own reflection. This was the characteristic 
of the false prophets. They spake out of their own hearts; they 
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followed their own spirit (Jer. xxiii. 16, Ezek. xiii. 2); they ran 
without being sent, and caused the people to err by their lies and 
their vain boasting. The true prophets always said, “Thus saith 
Jehovah,” or, “The word of Jehovah came unto me saying,” etc.; 
and they distinguished constantly and sharply between what came 
from God and their own views and desires. Their sole business was 
to deliver faithfully the message committed to them. In the de- 
livery they used their natural powers and the style to which they 
had been accustomed. They differed greatly in intellectual endow- 
ment, as also in training and environment. The four greater 
prophets have each his characteristic peculiarities, but in one point 
they all agree. Each is an organ of divine inspiration. However 
unlike the form of utterance, what is uttered is the voice of God. 

Yet, so far from being mere mechanical instruments of the inspir- 
ing Spirit, they were stirred by fear and hope, and were filled with 
sorrow or joy according to the purport of their message. And some- 
times this appears where one would hardly expect to find it. Thus 
naturally a prophet when announcing the doom of his country’s 
enemies would experience emotions of joy. Yet there are cases in 
which the speaker is so wrought up by the woes which he pro- 
nounces that he becomes full of a sympathetic sorrow. As Isaiah, 
foretelling the desolation of Moab (xvi. 9, 11), says, he waters 
Heshbon with his tears and his bowels sound like an harp. In like 
manner (xxi), when he has a grievous vision of the fall of Babylon, 
pangs take hold of him as the pangs of a woman in travail, his 
heart pants, he is affrighted with horror. He feels the woes he 
announces as though they were his own. 

As to the ends which the prophets pursued, we are to distinguish 
between their immediate and their ultimate aim. 

II. Their immediate aim was to meet the wants of the people 
of their time. The law had already been given, but there was 
need to apply and enforce it according to the varying circum- 
stances of the people. Generally, owing to the wayward character 
of the nation, the prophets were called to the office of rebuke. 
There were times when prosperity led to the extremes of luxury 
and self-indulgence, when the rich ground the faces of the poor, 
when the widow and the orphan were neglected if not oppressed, 
when falsehood and fraud abounded, when crimes against social 
purity were fearfully prevalent, when, as Hosea (iv. 1) says, there 
was “no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land.” In 
all such cases the prophets lifted up their voice like a trumpet, and 
delivered the message with which they had been entrusted. They 
refused to bow down before any human greatness. Nathan before 
David, Elijah before Ahab, Isaiah before Ahaz, were only 
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specimens of the whole class who never were afraid of man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils. Conscious of their high commission as 
spokesmen for God, they set forth His will with startling plainness 
and directness. They summoned men to repent and seek Jehovah’s 
face, declaring that otherwise His wrath would overtake them. 
Especially were they severe upon formal worship. Sacrifice was no 
substitute for obedience, nor incense for righteousness. Iniquity 
and the solemn meeting, that is, the two combined, God could not 
away with. Apart from justice and mercy, thousands of rams and 
ten thousands of rivers of oil were of no value in His sight. 
The tendency of men in all ages, even our own, to substitute ritual 
for uprightness of life never was more signally rebuked than in the 
prophets of Israel. 

The Apostle Paul traces the immorality of the heathen world to 
their impiety. The same conviction was cherished by the ancient 
messengers of Jehovah. Hence they insisted from first to last upon 
the unity, the spirituality, and the exclusive sovereignty of the 
Divine Nature. The Most High had no partners of His throne. 
Hence their merciless attacks upon every form of false worship, 
and the vehemence, the sarcasm, the ridicule with which they 
assailed idolatry, the bowing down to stocks and stones. Nor have 
their words become antiquated when we consider that even at this 
day the majority of the human race worship molten or graven 
images. But while the prophets insisted upon the supremacy of 
Jehovah, and bore witness against every degree of departure from 
His law, and proclaimed in awful terms the judgments He would 
inflict upon the obdurately disobedient, they also dwelt upon the 
brighter side of the subject. They spoke much of His tender 
mercy, His listening to the cry of the destitute, His patience, His 
long-suffering, His readiness to forgive. Some of their utterances 
are not exceeded by anything in the New Testament. What can 
surpass the richness of the promise, “ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool;” or the melting pathos of Hosea’s words: 
“ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel ? how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as 
Zeboim? my heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together: I will not execute the fierceness of mine anger, for I am 
God and not man;” or the gracious exclamation of Micah (vii. 15), 
“Who is a God like unto thee that pardoneth iniquity and passeth 
by the transgression of the remnant of his heritage? He retaineth 
not his anger forever, because he delighteth in mercy.” 

This ethical teaching of the prophets still abides for our instruc- 
tion, performing the office ascribed by the great critic of antiquity 
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to the tragic muse, that of purifying the heart by terror and pity, 
because it holds forth the goodness and the severity of God. It is 
fulfilled and illumined by the teaching of our Lord, but it is not 
superseded. It is still profitable “for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness.” Matthew Arnold said with 
more truth than is common to his words on religious themes: “ As 
long as the world lasts all who want to make progress in righteous- 
ness will come to Israel for inspiration, as to the people who have 
had the sense for righteousness most glowing and strongest ; and in 
hearing and reading the words Israel has uttered for us, carers for 
conduct will find a glow and a force they could find nowhere else.” 

But besides their dealing with the present, the prophets had an 
outlook upon the future. 

Ill. Their ultimate aim was to prepare for and aid in estab- 
establishing the kingdom of God on the earth, that is, the appear- 
ance of a new life which working from within outwards would in 
the end transform every thing human—all family and social ties, 
all industry and commerce, all art and literature, all government 
and relations among peoples—till the kingdom of this world is 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ (Rev. xv. 15). 
This supreme end the prophets accomplished in various ways. 

1. One was by /oretelling the doom of existing earthly empires. 
These stood in the way of the kingdom of God. They frequently 
imperiled the existence of its nucleus, as that was found in the cov- 
enant people. They represented all that was opposed to its domi- 
nant characteristics. They were incarnations of brute force, or of 
wealth, or of worldly wisdom, and were alike debased in religion 
and corrupt in morals. Their superstition, selfishness, arrogance 
and immorality made them huge obstacles in the pathway of the 
kingdom. Hence the severe denunciations of the prophets and the 
energy with which they declared the certain and irrevocable over- 
throw of peoples and thrones which apparently stood at the highest 
point of dignity and power. This is the reason why so much space 
is given to the doom not only of the immediate neighbors of Israel, 
such as Moab, Ammon and Edom, but also of Nineveh, Babylon, 
Tyre and Egypt. They were concrete instances of what was said 
by Jehovah through Isaiah (ix. 12): “The nation and kingdom 
that will not serve thee shall perish: yea, those nations shall be 
utterly wasted.” The certain destruction of this world’s kingdoms, 
built on the foundation of force and fraud, was a pledge of the tri- 
umph of the kingdom of God, founded on truth and righteous- 
ness, The truth was finely presented in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision, 
where the colossal image of gold and silver and brass and iron, each 
part representing one of the series of world-rulers, was struck by a 
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stone cut out without hands. The image was broken in pieces which 
the wind carried away, while the stone became a great mountain 
and filled the whole earth. The overthrow of the false was a nec- 
essary preliminary to the erection of the true. 

2. Another way was by foretelling the universal spread of the 
true religion. The classic passage on this subject is the fine figure 
of Isaiah (ii. 1) and Micah (iv. 1), which represents the mountain of 
the Lord’s house as exalted far above all other mountains, and so 
attracting the attention of the nations that they in a body seek this 
sacred shrine and offer themselves in willing subjection to Israel's 
God. In consequence of this swords are beaten into plowshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks; nation lifts not sword against 
nation, neither do they learn war any more. Similar is the predic- 
tion in the last chapter of Zechariah, that all the nations will go up 
yearly to Jerusalem for worship, and so will form with Israel one 
great festive church, celebrating the feast of Tabernacles. Under 
these forms taken from the existing relations of the Old Testament 
church the prophets were wont to express their notion of the uni- 
versality of the perfected kingdom of God. They took up and 
expanded according to the circumstances of their time the primal 
promise made to Abraham that in his seed all the earth should be 
blessed. Sometimes hostile powers are represented as undergoing 
a total revolution, as when Isaiah speaks of Assyria and Egypt 
united closely with Israel, and both blessed and made a blessing in 
the earth, or the 87th Psalm enumerates Rahab and Babylon, Tyre 
and Philistia with Cush as registered in the City of God, and made 
partakers of all its spiritual and saving mercies. Again, the nations 
at large are made the inheritance of Zion’s King, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth His possession. His kingdom extends from sea 
to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. The wild sons 
of the desert, the merchants of Tarshish, the far-off maritime coasts 
are eager to proffer homage and fealty. All kings are at last to fall 
down in submission to the new King; all nations are to do Him 
service. In every place from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, incense and a pure offering are to be offered to 
His name. Thus long before the classic peoples had even reached 
the idea of universal history the Hebrew prophets proclaimed with 
trumpet tongue the destined universality of the true religion. 

3. A third method of forecasting the future reign of righteous- 
ness was in setting forth the spiritual blessings to come. Such was 
the striking prediction of Joel quoted by the Apostle Peter on the 
day of Pentecost—the outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh without 
distinction of age or rank or sex. The influence which had been 
limited and partial in its degree and subjects should become uni- 
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versal. The pious wish of Moses ages before (Num. xi. 29), “ Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put His Spirit upon them!” was to meet with an illustrious fulfill- 
ment. In like manner Jeremiah announced the coming of a time 
when Jehovah would make a new covenant with His people. Then 
the declaration of God's preceptive will would no longer stand over 
against them on tables of stone as something formal and foreign, 
byt would be written on their hearts and lodged in their minds so 
as to be no longer external but immanent, a living spring of thought, 
word and action. Similar is the promise in Ezekiel (xxxi. 31) that 
God would sprinkle clean water upon His people, which would not 
like a Levitical aspersion act only ceremonially and leave them 
inwardly as they were before, but be accompanied by a gracious 
transformation, taking away the heart of stone, cold, hard and stub- 
born, and replacing it by a heart of flesh, sensitive to God’s Word 
and eagerly receptive of His.grace. So Isaiah declares that in the 
coming time all Zion’s children shall be taught of the Lord (liv. 18) ; 
no more pupils of carnal ordinances in which the truth was veiled, 
no longer the subjects of a rudimentary dispensation, but brought 
into intimate and life-long fellowship with the Most High, they 
should have the direct teaching of His Holy Spirit ‘interpreting to 
them the person and the work of the Lord Jesus (Jno. vi. 45). In 
like manner Zechariah winds up his prophecies by declaring that 
the motto “ HoLINEss TO THE LorD” engraven on the golden plate 
borne on the high priest’s mitre should be inscribed even on the 
bells of the horses, and so far from being peculiar to the head of the 
hierarchy should belong to the kitchen pots of the household. 

4, But the chief method by which the prophets sought to prepare 
the way of the Lord was by setting forth a Person by whose agency 
the great change was to be effected. Nowhere do we find in any one 
place a full delineation of the character and work of the Messiah or 
Anointed One, but at different times and by different persons 
particular traits are stated and emphasized as required by the situ- 
ation. Sometimes this is made a ground of reproach as though 
Messianic prophecy were a collection of fragments, disjecta membra, 
having no real living connection with each other. But enlightened 
by the fulfillment in the person and work of the blessed Jesus, the 
writers of the New Testament and the whole Christian Church have 
had no difficulty in perceiving a wondrous consistency and unity in 
the entire series of Messianic statements. The prophets spoke and 
wrote as the exigencies of their times required, but a wisdom higher 
than their own guided each separate announcement so that all were 
found to cohere in a distinct and well-defined personality. 

This person united in Himself all three of the great offices that 
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existed among the covenant people—-the prophetic, the priestly and 
the kingly. He was a prophet like unto Moses, but greater than 
he, for the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ. He was a priest, of whom all previous priests from 
Aaron down were only types. And He was a King, far exceeding 
all other kings in the extent and duration of His kingdom. lt is 
very true that the promised deliverer is represented more frequently 
and more strikingly in His royal office than either in His prophetic 
or priestly function. But this may be due to the fact that the for- 
mer was more capable of full and varied description than the latter, 
and was more needed by the suffering condition of the people of 
God. But there is no doubt that all three of the offices were dis- 
tinctly announced as held by Him. 

As to is appearance in the world we have a multitude of details, 
He does not come straight from heaven, but is to be born of a woman 
and that in a low condition. The famous trilogy of Isaiah (vii, ix, 
xi) tells us that He is to be virgin-born, and His name is 
Immanuel (God with us); that although a child He shall be called 
Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace; and that though a mere root-shoot from the fallen trunk of 
David, He is to be wonderfully endued with the Spirit of Jehovah, 
and through His influence the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of Jehovah as the waters cover the sea. The place of His birth is 
mentioned, a small village in Judea; and the scene of His teaching 
ministry is specified on the northern frontier. His personal charac- 
ter is said to be holy and unblemished, and at the same time unob- 
trusive, as He does not cry, nor lift up nor cause His voice to be 
heard in the streets. Yet His mouth is like a sharp sword, and He 
knows how to sustain with words him that is weary. Nor is He 
destitute of power, for before Him the eyes of the blind are opened 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped, the lame man leaps as an hart 
and the tongue of the dumb sings. Yet despite His excellence He 
is despised and rejected of men. At last He is betrayed by one of 
His disciples and falls into the hand of foes who deride Him, give 
Him gall for His drink, and pierce His hands and His feet by a pain- 
ful and ignominious mode of punishment, after His back has been fur- 
rowed by a scourge. He dies between felons, and is buried. And 
yet He lives. His soul has been made an offering for sin, and in 
token of its acceptance He prolongs His days and sees of the travail 
of His soul. He divides the spoil with the strong. Then begins 
the full execution of His Kingly office. The little one becomes a 
thousand, the small one a strong nation. It is too light a thing 
simply to restore the preserved of Israel, the man once despised and 
abhorred becomes a light to the far-off Gentiles. Kings see and 
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arise, princes and they worship. Zion astonished at the change 
asks in wonder, “ Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves 
to their windows?” All the ends of the earth turn unto the Lord. 
The abundance of the sea and the wealth of the nations are poured 
into His treasury. And finally the kingdom and the dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdoms under the whole Heaven are 
given to Messiah and His people. 

Great as these utterances are, they were exactly and abundantly 
fulfilled. 


IV. Fulfillment. It appears that in the Biblical Apocrypha no 
mention is made of the Messiah. But however that may be ac- 
counted for, it is certain that at the commencement of our era, 
there was a general expectation among all classes of the Jews, 
‘ rulers or subjects, learned or ignorant, that there would come one 
who would prove to be a final and authoritative teacher, a benefi- 
cent and universal monarch. Hence we find throughout the Gospel 
histories a constant reference to our Lord as fulfilling the ancient 
prophecies of Scripture. The flight of His parents into Egypt is 
recorded as exemplifying Hosea’s words: “Out of Egypt have I 
called my son.” Herod’s slaughter of the innocents at Bethlehem 
reminds Matthew of Jeremiah’s prediction of Rachel weeping for 
her children at Ramah and refusing to be comforted. Christ’s 
forerunner, John the Baptist, is said to have been foretold by 
Isaiah as, 


“« The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord.”’ 


In His own city, Nazareth, the Saviour applied to Himself Isaiah’s 
remarkable words, 


“‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
Because he anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor. ’ 


His abode in-Galilee is regarded as fulfilling Isaiah’s brilliant 
promise (ix. 1) to 


‘‘The land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, 
Toward the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee of the Gentiles. ’’ 


When he performed miracles of healing, it brought to Matthew’s 
mind the words of Isaiah, ‘“ Himself took our infirmities and bare 
our diseases.” In like manner his avoidance of popular clamor re- 
minded the same evangelist (xii. 17) of what was foretold by Isaiah 
of the servant of the Lord upon whom Jehovah would put His 
Spirit, 
“ He shall not strive nor cry aloud, 
Neither shall any one hear his voice in the streets.” 
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Did our Lord on one occasion speak nothing but parables, the evan- 
gelist quotes a prophet as saying, 


‘«T will open my mouth in parables.’’ 


And Jesus Himself in justifying His use of parables cited the remark- 
able prediction of Isaiah that men should thoroughly hear, yet in 
no wise understand, and carefully see, yet in no wise perceive, and 
so even their greatest privileges would be of no use. When He 
made His one public and formal entry into Jerusalem, surrounded 
by applauding crowds, he fulfilled Zechariah’s peculiar prophecy, 


‘* Tell ye the daughter of Zion, 
Behold ! thy king cometh unto thee, 
Meek, and riding upon an ass.’’ 
He Himself applied to His own rejection by the people the words of 
the Psalmist (Matt. xxi. 42), 
‘* The stone which the builders rejected, 
The same was made the head of the corner.”’ 
The same implication is very strong in the argument from the 
110th Psalm (Matt. xxii. 44), 
‘* Jehovah said unto my lord, Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies thy footstool,’’ 

with which Christ shut the mouths of the Pharisees so that no man 
durst from that day forth ask Him any questions. His prediction 
that His arrest would scatter His disciples was confirmed by an 
appeal to the words of Zechariah: “I will smite the shepherd, and 
the sheep of his flock shall be scattered abroad.” And the treason 
of Judas was said by Him to have been foretoldin the Psalm: “ He 
that eateth my bread lifted up his heel against me” (Jno. xiii. 18). 
In His crucifixion, the gibes of His enemies, the disposition of His 
garments, His experience of thirst, His own expiring cry and the 
spear-thrust of the soldier, all referred back to what had been put 
on record ages before. It is clear then that the biographers of our 
Lord considered that He came, and lived, and taught and wrought 
mighty works, and suffered, and died and rose again, in fulfillment 
of the utterances made by the prophets of the old dispensation. 

This truth was the burden of Christ’s instructions after His resur- 
rection. Thus He said to the two disciples whom He joined on their 
way to Emmaus: “ Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things 
and to enter into his glory?” Then, “ beginning from Moses and 
from all the prophets he interpreted to them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” Subsequently He repeated the 
same process with all the disciples, reminding them of His former 
teachings that all things must needs be fulfilled which are written 
in the law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms concerning 
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Him, and opening their mind that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures. Especially He pointed out that it was written that the Christ 
should suffer and rise again from the dead the third day, and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all the nations (Luke xxiv. 26, 27,44-47). The pattern thus set 
by the Master was faithfully followed by all His disciples. On and 
after the day of Pentecost, each of them made the central theme of 
His discourses that Jesus the crucified was the one promised by the 
prophets of old, and therefore made by God both Lord and Christ. 
This was the burden of the long address made by Stephen, the 
proto-martyr. When Philip found the eunuch reading the prophet 
Isaiah and asking of whom the prophet spake in the fifty-third chap- 
ter, “he opened his mouth and beginning from this Scripture 
preached unto him Jesus” (Acts villi. 85). And in all Paul’s jour- 
neys he is seen pursuing the same course which he did at Thessa- 
lonica, where, entering into the synagogue, he reasoned with the 
Jews from the Scriptures, opening and alleging that it behooved the 
Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead, and that this Jesus 
whom he proclaimed is the Christ. The same thing appears in the 
epistles. Paul opens his Epistle to the Romans by describing him- 
self as “separated unto the Gospel of God which he promised afore 
by his prophets in the Holy Scriptures, concerning his Son who 
was born of the seed of David according to the flesh.” Peter, in his 
first epistle (i. 11), says that the Spirit of Christ which was in the 
prophets “testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ and the 
glories that should follow them.” The Epistle to the Hebrews is a 
continuous application of the priestly functions and prophetic utter- 
ances of the Old Testament to the Lord Jesus Christ. And the 
Apostle John, in his Apocalypse, makes the significant declaration 
(xix. 10), “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 

It is clear then that these holy men viewed the correspondence 
between the Old Testament and the New, not as a series of unde- 
signed coincidences or as a result of happy conjecture or wonderful 
foresight of what was to come, but as showing that each was part 
and parcel of one entire self-revelation of God extending through 
centuries, the former portion foreshadowing the latter, and thus con- 
stituting a volume which has and can have no parallel in the litera- 
ture of the world. Its human authors were many and widely sepa- 
rated in time and place, but its divine Author was one and the same 
from age to age. The second part then is the fulfillment of the 
first, and its teachings are a key to all the antecedent history. 

V. The Uses of the Prophecy. 1. The first one is Apologetical. 
The external evidences of Christianity are, as they have been for 
ages, Miracles and Prophecy. And of the latter the case of the 
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Messiah is the most conspicuous, because the correspondence be- 
tween prediction and fulfillment is so exact, and because the circum- 
stances are such as to show beyond doubt that there was a divine 
foresight of the future. The prediction was one opposed to the 
prevailing habit of thought among the ancients. They all agreed 
in placing the golden age in the remote past, never in the future. 
There had been a time when all was prosperous and peaceful and 
joyfu!, but there followed a decay of manners and morals, and this 
led to disaster. The progress was ever from bad to worse, and no 
one could tell how a change could be-introduced. But in Israel the 
case was otherwise. There had been a halcyon period at the be- 
ginning which was soon interrupted by a widespread and deep- 
seated calamity. This, however, was not to continue unbroken. A 
time would come when the traditions of Paradise would be restored. 
This was to be accomplished through Israel, and the hope thus engen- 
dered became the central thought of the covenant people, age after age 
rendering it more distinct and clear till, as we have seen, the result 
was a body of prediction such as is not even approached in any 
other people. Nor can it be said that the prediction was such as to 
secure its own fulfillment. The exact contrary was the case. The 
contemporaries of our Lord had their minds fixed upon a carnal 
conqueror, one who by force of arms should overthrow the Roman 
oppressor and lead forth the people of Israel to a series of worldly 
triumphs. Hence, instead of welcoming Jesus of Nazareth, they 
rejected Him, and finally accomplished His death, thus, indeed, ful- 
filling the old prophecies, but without any such intention on their 
part. Hence it is impossible to look upon the Christ as a product 
of His age. As well might one regard a luxuriant palm-tree as a 
product of the snows of Greenland. 

But of late serious objection has been made to the validity of the 
argument drawn from this source. It is said that whatever may 
have been the divine purpose in authorizing any prophecy, such 
prophecy had only the sense in which, at the time of its utterance, 
it could be understood. It never can be immediated, 7. ¢., stand in 
no organic connection with ideas already present to the mind of the 
prophet. Otherwise it is a mechanical, magical operation of the 
Spirit of God. Hence it is maintained that the prophet was limited 
by the horizon of his own time, and could never see farther than 
the point to which the present—viewed in the light of the divine 
purpose—carries the future in its bosom. Consistently with this 
view, we are told that Old Testament prophecy does not represent 
Messias as in a proper sense a high priest, nor does it know of a 
Messias who suffers and dies. Indeed, the prophets, being in all 
cases governed by tlie historical situation of their period, described 
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only an ideal Messiah of whom merely certain features are to be 
found in the New Testament fulfillment. 

But to us these views seem entirely arbitrary and unreasonable, 
as well as the postulate upon which they rest. Whatis there magical 
or mechanical in the process by which God informs His servants of 
events which are to occur centuries afterwards, and which stand in 
no immediate relation to the existing situation of the prophet? It 
is quite enough if they reveal the divine glory and bear upon the 
future welfare of the covenant people. The notion that such dis- 
closures must relate to the outward position of Israel at the time 
arises simply from the view of prophecy as a natural development 
of human genius or piety. Once admit the reality of divine rev- 
elation, and all such limitations are seen to be needless. Nor can 
the express statements of prophecy be accounted for on this view. 
Micah foretold that the new ruler would come forth from Beth- 
lehem, just as His great ancestor had done. How did that statement 
link itself with the prophet’s personal conditions at the time? 
Isaiah declared that the region peculiarly illumined by the presence 
of the Wonderful Counselor would be one formerly held in con- 
tempt, the frontier tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali. How did this 
prediction of the Galilee where Christ taught and performed 
mighty works bear upon the ethico-religious condition of either 
prophet or people at the time it was uttered? 1t could just as well 
have been made by Joel a century before, or Jeremiah a century 
after, or by one of the post-exilian prophets. 

Nor is it true that Messiah is not represented in His priestly office. 
David in the 110th Psalm calls Him an Eternal Priest after the 
order of Melchizedek ; Isaiah (liii. 10, 12) says He shall make His 
soul an offering for sin and intercede for the transgressors; and 
Zechariah (vi. 13) says expressly that He shall be a priest upon His 
throne. 

Still less is it the fact that the prophets know nothing of His 
suffering condition. The 22d Psalm presents “to every Christian 
eye an unmistakable picture of the crucified Christ surrounded by 
his triumphant foes,” as Riehm himself says (p. 312). Zechariah 
speaks of Him as derided, smitten and pierced. And Isaiah, in a 
well-known chapter, gives a most affecting picture of Him as a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief, despised and rejected of men, 
oppressed and afflicted, hounded even to death, although He had 
done no violence, neither was deceit found in Hismouth. Ten times 
is it said that His sufferings were not on His own account, but borne 
for others. But the consentient voice of Christendom on this point 
is denied, and it is maintained that this refers not to an individual, 
but to the pious part of the nation who are evidently meant by the 
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phrase, “my servant” (lii. 13). But this cannot be the case. For 
(1) the pious people were not sinless, nor (2) has it been shown that 
they suffered more than the rest of the nation, nor (3) did they die 
and live again, nor (4) do the terms Isaiah uses admit of being ap- 
plied to a corporate personality, nor (5) does the text suggest any- 
where a distinction between the better and the worse part of the 
nation, but, on the contrary, in verse 6 puts a direct opposition be- 
tween one person and ail the rest. It is indeed true that Isaiah 
employs the phrase “servant of Jehovah” to denote at one time the 
Messiah and at another the covenant people; but the proper and 
rational explanation of this usage is that the term denotes the 
Messiah with the Church, which is His body, and sometimes the 
head is intended and sometimes the members—a usage that is not 
without its analogy in the New Testament (1 Cor. xii. 12). In the 
chapter before us the whole tenor of the account leads to the con- 
viction that the vicarious sufferer is Messiah in person. There is, 
then, the statement of a suffering Messiah in the Old Testament. 
That it was overlooked by the great body of the Jewish people is 
certain, but this was not because it was not set forth plainly enough, 
but because they were carnally minded and had their souls filled 
with the vision of a worldly conqueror who would bring the whole 
earth into subjection to the seed of Abraham. But their neglect or 
unbelief does not invalidate the truth of the prediction. That is 
wonderfully illustrated in the Gospel narratives, which relate the 
sufferings of Christ and the glories that followed—the latter being 
expanded and illumined in each of the eighteen subsequent cen- 
turies. The suffering Messiah has become the triumphant Messiah. 
The cross, the mark of infamy, has proven the wisdom of God and 
the power of God to a multitude that no man can number. 

2. It Exhibits the Glory of God as Sovereign. Human history is 
not a fortuitous series of isolated occurrences. It is not a record of 
violent and successive alternations involving no principle and hav- 
ing no meaning. Amid all its complex developments and strange 
fluctuations, it is the orderly unfolding of one consecutive plan 
which takes in all nations and races, and guides them to a final and 
worthy end. This, the true philosophy of history, is now univer- 
sally recognized by men not biased by theories nor swerved by 
passion. It isthe only view that satisfies at once the reason and the 
heart, although it is only in modern times that it has been brought 
to light. The classic historians and philosophers cared only for the 
particular countries to which they belonged, and took no thought 
of those whom they were accustomed to call Barbarians. Yet in 
the obscure province of Judea we find the large and liberal view of 
our own day underlying the whole system of things. While its 
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institutions were the most conservative of which we have knowl- 
edge, its outlook was to the ends of the earth. It had a succession 
of teachers who were able to take in at once the near and the far- 
off, whether in time or space, and who viewed all men and all events 
in their relation to one ultimate issue. They did this not by virtue 
of their own foresight, penetration and sagacity, but because they 
were messengers of the Holy One of Israel, who is at the same time 
the Alpha and the Omega, which is and which was and which is to 
come, the LordGod Almighty. He rulesin the affairsof men. He 
sets up one kingdom and puts down another. Men act freely, yet 
their very caprice and willfulness have been controlled by an over- 
mastering wisdum which amid apparent lawlessness and unconscious 
agencies has wrought out its own end. No part of the great historic 
drama of this world shows more clearly the wisdom and the power 
of His rule than the Messianic idea of the ancient prophets and the 
way in which it was worked out. The combination of each pro- 
phetic hint from Moses to Malachi in our Lord’s person and history, 
as well as the movements of stately empires across the stage of 
Daniel’s vision, alike declare the presence of Him who is great in 
counsel and mighty in work. 

3. It Encourages a Rational Optimism. Every true Christian is 
an optimist. Not because he believes in the natural perfectibility 
of the race, or has some new patent for the reorganization of society, 
or imagines the existence of some blind law operating in this direc- 
tion, but because the past is a secure pledge of the future. This 
world is under the government of its Creator, for whom nothing is 
too hard. He has promised a time when war shall give way to 
peace, oppression to justice, despotism to the rights of man, and sel- 
fishness to benevolence ; when the sense of brotherhood shall be the 
law of human intercourse; when all temporal ends shall be subor- 
dinate to those which are spiritual and eternal; and the whole 
world shall bow to Him whose hands were once outstretched upon 
the accursed tree. This indeed isa brilliant prospect, and one that 
seems diametrically opposed to what we see around us every day. 
But it is not harder to conceive or execute than what took place in 
the beginning of our era when the Messiah first appeared. The 
hand that shaped events, large and small, civil and political, so that 
just in the fullness of time Christ was born of a woman, and fulfilled 
to the letter all that was written of Him ages before, is able to carry 
the Incarnation forward to its destined end in the conquest of the 
whole earth for the Gospel. Christ has come just as the old proph- 
ets foretold. He laid the foundations of His Church deep and 
strong, and upon them has arisen a superstructure without a rival 
in the world’s history. With all its drawbacks it encloses the 
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mightiest powers now at work on the earth’s surface. More than 
half of the population of the globe is controlled to-day by Christian 
hands. The small grain of mustard seed has become a tree of wide- 
spreading branches. The little leaven has pervaded the greater 
part of the lump. What remains to be accomplished is no greater 
than what has been. Vewilla Regis prodeunt—forward the royal 
standards go, nor can either earth or hell hinder their advance. 
There will be difficulties and antagonisms as there always have been, 
but still believers may sing with him of old, 
«« Why do the heathen rage? 

And the peoples imagine a vain thing ? 

He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; 

The Lord shall hold them in derision.”’ 

TaLBoT W. CHAMBERS. 
NEw York. 





IIT. 


THE FORMATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE title of my address* is slightly ambiguous. A few words 
of preliminary explanation are therefore necessary to make 
its purpose and scope entirely plain. 

We often use the word “formation” in the sense of “ structure,” 
as when we speak of the physiological formation of the human body 
or the geological formation of a section of the earth’s crust. ‘The 
formation of the New Testament” would then mean the mutual 
relations of its component parts. That it has a structural arrange- 
ment of its parts might easily be shown. It is not a collection of 
unconnected pamphlets enclosed between two covers. On the con- 
trary, its several books reveal themselves to the reader as parts of 
a literary organism, as chapters in a volume whose object is the 
presentation of original Christianity. When thus viewed its for- 
mation discloses two elements, the one historical, the other didactic. 
We have first the earthly ministry of Jesus set forth in a fourfold 
form. In the Book of Acts we have an historical account of the 
establishment of universal Christianity. Then the purely didactic 
portions which follow exhibit and apply the truths in which the 
Apostles considered Christianity to consist. The volume, as a 
whole, is therefore so formed as to present the facts and truths which 
were the content of apostolic Christianity. It has thus a real, 
organic structure. It isa literary unit, although written by differ- 
ent hands. Whatever explanation may be given of the way in 
which the New Testament originated, its structural formation is an 
obvious fact of large significance. The early Church, in finally 
arranging the books of the New Testament in their present order, 
did but make apparent the two elements of history and doctrine 
which constituted the message of the apostles and which would 
have existed in the Testament whatever the order in which the 
books were placed. 

But the order in which the books of the New Testament now 
stand was not, as is well known, the order in which they were 
composed. The earliest extant apostolic writings were Epistles. 


* Delivered as one of a course of Sunday afternoon lectures in the Wylie 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
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It is probable that our first three Gospels were not written until 
the seventh decade of the first century. The fourth Gospel was 
written from twenty to thirty years later. Nor were the Epis- 
tles written in the order in which they now stand in our 'Testa- 
ments. It is quite probable that the Epistle of James was the ear- 
liest of them all. At any rate the Epistles to the Thessalonians were 
the earliest that we have from the pen of the Apostle Paul. There is 
room for difference of opinion as to the exact order of many of the 
books, but it is certain that their present order was not that of their 
composition. Neither were they placed in their present order 
because that was supposed to be the order of composition, but 
because, as I have said, the early Church more or less clearly per- 
ceived the structure which inhered in the collection as a whole; 
though, within the limits of the larger divisions of the volume, vari- 
ous arbitrary reasons appear to have determined the arrangement. 
The question arises therefore, How did the New ‘Testament come to 
be fornred? Under what circumstances and through what influ- 
ences did it originate? How did its parts get together? Then, too, 
for what reasons and in what way was it made into the second por. 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures? These inquiries will explain the 
sense in which I propose to discuss the formation of the New Tes- 
tament. 

It is important however, at the outset, to observe that this 
inquiry is not of merely historical and literary interest. Inthe case 
of many great literary productions, the question of their composi- 
tion does not affect their practical value nor the profit we derive 
from them. This is so, for example, with Shakespeare's plays. 
Whatever may have been their actual origin, their power to give 
stimulus to the intellect and pleasure to the imagination remains 
the same. If Mr. Donnelly should be right in attributing them to 
Lord Bacon, it would not alter their value to humanity. So the 
question which other critics raise as to the authorship of some of 
the works usually included in the collection known as Shakespeare’s 
plays, are of purely historical and literary interest. Now there are 
those who contend that the same may be said of the New Testa- 
ment, and that it is a matter of comparative indifference to Chris- 
tians what its origin really was. These books, it is said, still pre- 
sent to us the same ideas and awaken the same ethical and religious 
interests, however they may have been formed. Their present 
value alone need concern us. The question of their origin is of no 
real religious interest. 

But this view, though specious, is deceptive and superficial. It 
is true indeed that most readers obtain the highest good from the 
New Testament without knowing anything about the historical 
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evidence that it came from the Apostles and very little about the 
story of it formation. But it is also true that the ideas which a 
reader has or which he assumes about the origin of the Testament do 
most directly determine the kind of good which he derives from its 
use. The average Christian assumes that it came from the Apostles 
and is clothed with their authority, and hence he submits himself to 
its historical statements, its doctrinal statements and its moral pre- 
cepts. He, on the other hand, who denies that it came from the 
Apostles, either in whole or in part, or that its statements are 
authoritative, may still derive from its perusal some benefit. He 
may be intellectually stimulated and perhaps morally enlightened. 
But he will not receive from it the same kind of good which is 
received by him who assumes its apostolicity and authority. It 
will not, by itself, determine his view of life and duty, of God and of 
salvation: so that if it be important that we should have correct 
views upon these topics, and if we have reason to believe that a 
revelation about them was given by Christ and through His Apos- 
tles, the origin of this volume cannot be considered a question of 
little moment. 

The religious importance of our inquiry follows, moreover, from 
three distinctive features of the New Testament, in which again it 
differs totally from such a literary work as Shakespeare’s plays. 

The first of these is that the New Testament pretends to be in 
large measure historical. Now, an historical narrative raises ques- 
tions entirely different from those raised by either a theoretical 
treatise or a work of the imagination. It is of no value, for the 
purposes which it claims to subserve, unless it be historically true. 
Therefore we ask of it whether it originated under such circum- 
stances and from such a source that we can rely upon its statements. 
It is a matter of small importance whether Shakespeare wrote 
“Cymbeline” or not, because we do not go to “Cymbeline” for 
our early English history. But it is a matter of much importance 
to know that Livy and Tacitus were the authors of the histories 
which bear their names: for on them we depend largely for our 
knowledge of the ancient Roman world. So it is a matter of still 
higher importance to know whether the four Gospels came from 
the Apostles and their companions, or whether they were the work 
of later writers; for the immediate testimony of the Apostles to the 
facts of Christ’s life is obviously more trustworthy than a later 
account would be likely to be. Thus the ‘historical element in the 
New Testament makes the question of its formation one of primary 
importance. 

Again, the authority which the writers of the Epistles continually 
claim for their teaching makes the origin of the books a matter of 
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vital moment. The estimate placed on these claims will natur- 
ally depend as much on the view taken of the authenticity of the 
documents as on that taken of the authority of the Apostles. In 
the case of any pretended law, the first question is as to whether 
it was really enacted by the legislature from which it professes to 
have come. 

Thirdly, the religious importance of our inquiry follows from the 
fact that the New Testament, both in its historical and didactic por- 
tions, treats of a person and of a series of facts and truths which 
are, if as represented, undoubtedly of supreme value to the human 
race. 

For these reasons, it is in no mere spirit of curiosity that we dis- 
cuss the formation of the New Testament. I must strongly insist 
that we are dependent on it for our knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
Unless it be the genuine, apostolic announcement of Him, we have 
no clear or sufficient knowledge of what He was or taught. Outside 
of it, we have only a few instances of the mention of His name by 
pagan writers and the later tradition of the Church. But the tra- 
dition of the early Church stands or falls, in all important points, 
with the apostolicity of the New Testament, since it was based on 
the latter, or else, in the very earliest period, on the apostolic 
preaching which the New Testament contains. Where tradition 
differs from the New Testament, it bears the unmistakable marks of 
mere legend or positive fiction. If, moreover, we think that the 
history of the volume allows us to reject some of its alleged facts 
while accepting others, the test of truth will inevitably become a 
merely subjective one, and the idea formed of the origin of Chris- 
tianity will differ with various critics and be demonstrable by none. 
Or, if we think it possible to accept its narrative about Christ but 
to reject the teaching about Him which accompanies the narrative, 
we shall again have the ground for certitude even as to the narra- 
tive taken away. For in the New Testament the facts are inti- 
mately connected with the teaching as proofs or illustrations. The 
two elements are welded together in such a manner that if the 
teaching about Christ be not trustworthy, neither can we accept 
with any confidence the narrative which is conjoined with it. If, 
for example, John was wrong in declaring Jesus to be the eter- 
nal Son of God, what confidence can we have in his report of 
Christ’s discourses, in which Jesus Himself is made to bear explicit 
testimony to the same fact. And if, in general, these writers were 
misled or confused in their ideas about Christ, what confidence can 
we have in their testimony to Christ, since all their testimony, even 
that borne to the most purely historical events, is presented in the 
light of their doctrinal ideas about Him? 
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The result is that, unless we can rationally depend on the New 
Testament as the apostolic and trustworthy presentation of Jesus 
Christ, He becomes a subject for private speculation, about whom we 
can have neither historical nor doctrinal certainty. It is a fact that 
those who deny the trustworthiness of the New Testament differ 
from one another merely in the greater or less probability of their 
personal speculations. But surely this is to give up Christianity, if 
that be anything distinctive and positive. For human history be- 
came Christian history, and human thought became Christian 
thought, not merely by the introduction of a new name. Judaism 
had the name “Christ” ages before. What transformed Judaism 
into Christianity unless there was an historically real person, with 
historically real teaching, by whom the change was brought about? 
Unless, therefore, we know Him and His message, we do not know 
specific Christianity. We know not the fact which differentiated 
the world after from the world before Christ. But for our knowl- 
edge of Him we are dependent on the announcements concerning 
Him made by His Apostles. For those announcements we are de- 
pendent on the New Testament, since we have practically nothing 
else to inform us on the subject. Unless, therefore, it be trust- 
worthy, our Christianity must be a structure without known 
foundation or historical proof, practically a structure hanging in the 
air. Such dependence on the Testament must obviously be required 
to justify itself to reasonable inquiry, and hence the importance for 
religion and life of a discussion of its formation. 

To bring the discussion, however, within the limits of an address, 
I shall be forced, of course, not to traverse the entire ground. I 
shall only undertake to present the leading facts. I shall try to 
exhibit the historical conditions under which the books of the New 
Testament came to be written, and then the process by which they 
were collected into a volume to which authority for faith and 
practice was attributed. 

I, First, then, as to the origin of the New Testament books. 
Let us inquire what the New Testament has to say about the 
circumstances of its own origin and especially about the conditions 
under which its component parts came to be written. It is a fair 
rule in such investigations to begin by questioning the book which 
is the subject of discussion. Unless it be a singularly ingenious 
forgery, it will reveal to the careful reader the circumstances of its 
origin. Few will charge deliberate forgery against the writers of 
the New Testament ; certainly none for whom the present address is 
intended. In fact even skeptical critics usually proceed by the 
method which I propose, often to the wanton exclusion of external 
evidence. But such an examination will be sufficient to give a 
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general, yet clear, view of the historical causes which created the 
New Testament; the motives which led its authors to write; the 
relation which they felt themselves to occupy to the subjects about 
which they wrote. The result will be, I apprehend, an even clearer 
and more persuasive view of the matrix, so to speak, out of which 
the Testament was born than could be obtained by such a presenta- 
tion of details as would be possible on the present occasion. 

1. Let us take then as a starting point the opening words of the 
Gospel according to Luke. In them the Evangelist tells how and 
why he composed his narrative, and his language may fairly illus- 
trate the way in which the historical books of the Testament were 
written. The author moreover expressly distinguishes himself from 
the Apostles. If, therefore, his method appear agreeable to the 
requirements of trustworthy history, much more must the historical 
works of the Apostles themselves be worthy of credence. 

The preface to the third Gospel is as follows: “ Forasmuch as 
many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative concerning those 
matters which have been fulfilled (or, fully established) among us, 
even as they delivered them unto us which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word, itseemed good to me 
also, having traced the course of all things accurately from the first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou 
mightest know the certainty concerning the things wherein thou 
wast instructed.” Observe the state of things among the early 
Christians which is here disclosed. The time had come when they 
felt the need of written narratives of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
and various attempts at this bad been already made. Luke how- 
ever felt himself qualified to give a more complete account. With 
all however the source of information lay, not in loose tradition, 
but in the testimony of those who had been “ from the beginning 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word,” that is, eve-witnesses 
of Christ and His appointed servants in the Gospel. Note 
too the personal qualifications which in Luke’s mind made 
him fit to compose his book. He had “traced the course of all 
things accurately from the first.” Still further, observe the pur- 
pose which he had in view, viz., that his reader might know the 
certainty of the matters in which as a catechumen he had been 
instructed. Consider finally his statement that what he narrated 
was the common belief of tbe Christian community. 

Now I call your particular attention to these incidental indica- 
tions of the conditions under which this Gospel arose according to 
its author’s own testimony. We may perceive in Luke’s mind two 
motives: the one historical, in accordance with which he labored 
to give accurate information concerning Christ based on first-hand 
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evidence; the other doctrinal, in accordance with which he sought 
to establish his reader in the Church’s faith concerning Christ. 
This double motive will be found on examination to run through 
his entire narrative, as is the case also with the other Gospels. For 
the present I call attention to the historical element. We find the 
strongest claim made for historical truthfulness and a clear appreci- 
ation of how that could be obtained. We see the patient investi- 
gation by the conscientious historian, and this not for the purpose 
of presenting new views of Christ, but for the purpose of describing 
with comparative fullness the grounds on which the faith of the 
whole Church rested. The story of Jesus was thus widely known. 
The original authorities had: been consulted. The narrative comes 
to us through Luke from those best acquainted with the events and 
is supported also by the voice of the whole apostolic Church. 

Still stronger claims to accurate knowledge are made by the 
fourth Evangelist. ‘The Word became flesh and dwelt among us 
and we beheld his glory” (i. 14). “There are also many other things , 
which Jesus did which are not written in this book, but these are 
written that ye may believe,” etc. (xx. 20). Describing the spear- 
thrust from which Jesus died, he writes, “ He that hath seen hath 
borne witness, and his witness is true; and he knoweth that he saith 
true that ye also may believe” (xix. 35). The first Epistle of 
John was undoubtedly by the same author as the fourth Gospel, 
even in the opinion of most rationalistic critics, and it begins “ That 
which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our 
hands handled, concerning the Word of life, .. . . that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you.” 

These are fair samples of the direct testimony which the histori- 
cal books of the New Testament profess to give us. Unless they 
are utterly false and lying documents, they originated from the 
immediate knowledge of Christ's life possessed by the Apostles, who 
were His chosen and constant companions. They were composed 
when the needs of the primitive Church made written records 
necessary and were intended to embody in permanent form the 
united testimony of the Apostles. 

2. Let us now turn from the historical books to the Epistles. 
Here three facts should be especially considered. 

The first is that the authors of the Epistles clearly believed in the 
same historical Christ who is set forth in the Gospels. It is inter- 
esting to notice the incidental testimony thus borne by the Epistles 
to the Gospels as true reports of the Apostolic preaching. Of course 
we should not expect to find in an Epistle, written for other objects, 
a full historical account of Christ’s life. But it is all the more 
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significant when we do find allusions to or assumptions about the his- 
torical Christ which precisely correspond, so far as they go, with 
the Gospel records and which in no case differ from them. It thus 
becomes evident that the New Testament account of Christ is an 
harmonious unit. One writer may present one aspect of it and his 
colleague another ; but when we find even the incidental allusions 
of the Epistles agreeing with the formal narratives of the Evangel- 
ists, it becomes a demonstration that the belief of the Apostolic 
Church concerning Christ was based on historical evidence univer- 
sally admitted and entirely consistent; while the harmony thus 
established between the Epistles and the Gospels affords the strong- 
est attestation to them both as documents which have sprung from 
the one original circle of trustworthy authorities. 

Illustrations of this corroborative testimony of the Epistles to the 
historical Gospels might be given in great number. It needs no 
quotations to prove that the writers of the Epistles believed in a 
divine Person incarnate and in His crucifixion, resurrection and 
ascension to the right hand of God. The careful reader, however, 
may go further and find in them references to Christ’s life of lowly 
service (e. y.. Rom. xv. 8; 2 Cor. viil. 9, x.1, xv. 3; 1 Pet. ii. 23), 
to particular examples of His teaching (e. g., 1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14; 
2 Thess. v. 2; Jas. i. 5, 21, 22, ii. 5), to His patience under suffer- 
ing (e. g., 1 Thess. i. 6; Heb. v. 8), to His temptations (e. g., Heb. ii. 
18, iv. 15), to His holy character (e. g., 2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. vii. 26), 
to His betrayal (1 Cor. xi. 23), His burial (1 Cor. xv. 4), institution 
of the Supper (1 Cor. xl. 23, ete.), and other facts equally per- 
tinent. The Epistles thus bear in themselves evidence that they 
came from the same sources asthe Gospels. They prove themselves 
to be the didactic side of the same apostolic teaching of which the 
Gospels are the narrative side: and the harmony is the more 
demonstrative for being incidental and therefore unintentional. 

The second fact to be noted in the Epistles is that they refer fre- 
quently to certain living persons as accredited and authoritative 
teachers. 

Foremost of these were the Apostles. They appear as conspicu- 
ous and supreme in the delivery of the truth to the Church. They 
are said to have been chosen by Christ directly, to be authenticated 
as His ambassadors by signs and wonders, and to be recognized as 
infallible teachers and founders of the Church. It is sufficient to 
refer to the way in which Paul asks, when vindicating his author- 
ity, “Am I not an Apostle?” ; to the way in which he and Peter 
begin their Epistles by styling themselves “ Apostles of Jesus 
Christ;” to Paul’s language to the Galatians, “The Gospel which 
was preached by me is not after man,—for neither did I receive it 
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from man nor was I| taught it, but it came to me through revelation 
of Jesus Christ;” and to the vision of the New Jerusalem 
described by John, “ which had twelve foundations and in them 
the names of the twelve Apostles of the Lamb.” 

Besides the Apostles, we also read of prophets, who, like the 
former, are described as chosen organs of revelations, though not 
endowed with the peculiar apostolic office. 

Now the Apostles and prophets are represented in the New Tes- 
tament as the living instruments through which God was at that 
time communicating His will to the Church, and their teaching is 
represented as constituting the rule of. faith and practice. Thus we 
read of “the mystery of Christ which in other ages was not made 
known unto the sons of men as it hath now been revealed unto his 
holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit” (Eph. ili. 5); and Paul 
explicitly describes the Church as “ built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner-stone ” (Eph. ii. 20). It is true, indeed, that the New Testa- 
ment represents the Spirit as possessed by all believers and as thus 
bestowing miraculous powers upon many of them. But it does not 
represent all as possessing all the gifts, but quite the contrary (1 Cor. 
xii. 4); and Apostles and prophets are alone described as the organs 
by which the truth was directly communicated from God. It is 
apparent, also, that the Apostles are described as superior to the 
prophets, being permanently endowed with authority as teachers, 
and their teaching being the standard by which the true prophet 
might be tested (see 1 Cor. xiv. 35; 2 Thess. iii. 14; 2 Peter ii. 1, 
iii. 2,3; 1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. iv. 11). Thus while the truth is 
described as communicated through both Apostles and prophets, the 
former are described as the permanent guardians and guarantors of 
all the truth. 

The New Testament Epistles further tell us that they, no less 
than the oral teaching of the Apostles, were considered by their 
writers to be the product of this divinely given authority and 
therefore themselves authoritative. Paul directs that his Epistles be 
read in the churches and circulated from church to church. “If 
any man thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let him take 
knowledge of the things that I write unto you that they are the 
commandments of the Lord” (1 Cor. xiv. 35). “Stand fast and 
hold the traditions which ye were taught whether by word or by 
epistle of ours” (2 Thess. ii. 15). 

Now my object is simply to direct attention to the conditions 
under which the books of the New Testament declare themselves 
to have been written. It is clear that they came from men who 
claimed and were then acknowledged to be authoritative teachers. 
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They came, according to their own testimony, directly from living 
authorities, and are, it may be added, fairly quivering with the life 
of each writer, as the prominence of the personal element in all of 
them shows. This latter fact utterly forbids the supposition of 
forgery. The books approve themselves, therefore, as the products 
not only of the original witnesses to Christ, but also of men and of 
an age conscious of possessing supernatural powers, one of which 
was the authoritative communication of the truth for the guidance 
of the people’s faith and life. 

The third fact concerning the Epistles to which I call attention, 
is the obvious one of the evidence they afford as to the history of 
the apostolic Church-subsequent to Christ’s ascension. Add them 
to the Book of Acts and the course of events becomes sufficiently 
clear. Yet the Epistles were written for specific purposes, so that 
the construction of the history, which is possible by their aid, 
being quite incidental to their immediate purposes, further guaran- 
tees their authenticity, and also throws much light on the forma- 
tion of the Testament, 

We learn that these books were called forth by the need which 
particular churches or communities had of specific apostolic in- 
struction. Through them, therefore, it is possible to trace the lead- 
ing events of the period. The history which they imply is per- 
fectly intelligible and harmonizes with what we know of the situa- 
tion of affairs from secular authors. In them we can trace the 
growth of the original Christian community out of the little band 
of Jewish disciples whom Jesus left, into the world-wide company of 
believers which the Church had become by the close of the cen- 
tury. We can see the racial, political, social, intellectual and reli- 
gious obstacles which had to be overcome, and the representations 
given of all of these correspond with the known features of lifein that 
period. These literary productions therefore take their places as 
monuments of a real history. The views which they afford of the 
several stages of the history so complete one another and adjust 
themselves to each other that unless the reader approach them with 
and priori and naturalistic theory of what the history must have 
been, he will feel himself to be dealing with documents which are, 
as it were, alive with the vital currents of the primitive age, and 
which consequently provide sure data both for the reconstruction of 
the history and for an understanding of the origin of the books 
themselves. 

These then are the leading facts which show what the New Testa- 
ment itself testifies as to the conditions under which its parts origi- 
nated. As has been said, it is a fair rule to begin investigation 
with the testimony, direct and implied, of the book which is the 
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subject of discussion. This is the method usually pursued by in- 
vestigators. The burden of proof lies on the objector. He must 
show in the case before us either that external evidence can be 
produced to disprove the claims of these books or that their own 
statements are inconsistent with their claims.’ To thus overthrow 
the self-testimony of the New Testament has been the laborious 
effort of skeptical criticism during the past century. 

So far, however, as external evidence is concerned, I feel safe in 
saying that nothing has been adduced sufficient to disprove its claims 
or its trustworthy character. Much on the other hand has been 
produced by investigators in confirmation of it. Coins have turned 
up in Asia and Cyprus which corroborate some of its most trifling 
historical details. The inscriptions which have been unearthed do the 
same. Pagan authorities, so far as they touch on the subject, lend 
support to the record in the Testament. Jewish antiquities attest 
the truth of the historical situation therein described. The highly 
complicated relation of the Jewish sects to one another and to the ~ 
questions of the day is reflected in the New Testament with convine- 
ing accuracy. The relation of the Christians to Roman law, as here 
described, agrees with what from the known principles of Roman 
administration we should expect. The topography of Palestine and 
Asia Minor, the social and religious customs of the various commu- 
nities, the political condition of different cities, the speculations of 
pagan minds, and many other similar facts, are here represented quite 
incidentally and yet with demonstrable truthfulness. Not a single 
ancient document has been discovered,among the many which have 
been brought to light, which overthrows our confidence in the story 
of the Testament as to the circumstances of its origin or affords 
reason for doubting its trustworthiness. I do not mean to deny that 
difficulties exist. There are a few historical details of minor im- 
portance, the truth of which, in the absence or meagreness of other 
evidence, cannot be demonstrated apart from the testimony of the 
New Testament itself, and to which plausible objections may be 
made. There are a few parallel passages also which are, in view 
of the incomplete information obtainable, difficult to harmonize. 
But difficulties in matters of detail are to be expected in such a 
case. The marvel is that they are so few. They ought not, to 
weigh against the vast amount of positive confirmation which 
exists. It is reasonable to expect that further investigation will re- 
move many of them, as it has already greatly reduced their num- 
ber. They certainly do not invalidate the richly supported testi- 
mony of the New Testament to itself. 

In fact, however, skeptical criticism has mainly relied not on ex- 


ternal evidence but on certain assumptions as to the process by 
17 
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which, it is said, the New Testament must have been formed. The 
real difficulty with the majority of critics has been to admit the 
action of the supernatural in history, for criticism usually takes its 
standards and tests from philosophy. Hence the attempt has been 
made repeatedly to explain the origin of these books on a natural- 
istic basis. This involves an entire reconstruction of early Christian 
history, directly in the face of the testimony of the Testament, in 
order to provide a set of conditions under which, on such a basis, 
the origin of the books may be conceived. We have had the 
mythical theory of Strauss, according to which the New Testament’s 
account of Jesus arose out of the gradual growth of myths among 
the disciples, who attributed to Him the ideas and qualities which 
from their Jewish training they supposed a Messiah ought to have. 
This hypothesis, however, goes to pieces not only on the rock of 
external evidence,—for the date of the documents allows no time 
for the formation of such myths,—but also on the fact that the 
current Jewish ideas of Messiah were demonstrably not those 
attributed to Jesus in the Gospels. Then we have had the “ ten- 
dency ” theory of Baur and the Tiibingen school, according to which 
Catholic Christianity arose out of the conflict either of Peter and Paul, 
or of their followers, and a later reconciliation,—a conflict which 
is said to have begun with the question of the relation of the Gospel 
to Judaism, and to have thence developed along two opposing lines 
of theological thought until in the second century they were merged 
into one another. The books of the New Testament are repre- 
sented by this theory as polemical pamphlets, written to further the 
views of one or other of the opposing parties, or else to mediate be- 
tween them, and as not hesitatiny 1» misrepresent history in the inter- 
est of the polemic, or to put furtu, as apostolic, letters written by 
later hands. But the Tiibingen theory, not only requires us to re- 
ject a large amount of external evidence, but is met by the indis- 
putable fact that the documents themselves, taking only those ad- 
mitted to be apostolic, totally disprove the assertion that the Apos- 
tles were divided and opposed. Hence, we have to-day the Ritseh- 
lian school of reconstructionists, who, turning from the hypothesis 
of Baur, content themselves with asserting that a legendary ele- 
ment is to be found in the Gospels and that some of the New Tes- 
tament books arose, after the apostolic period, from that influence of 
Greco-Roman thought upon the Church, which, by the Ritschlian 
critics, is supposed to have transformed apostolic Christianity into the 
dogmatic, ecclesiastical system of a later time. This theory, in its 
turn, is confronted by the fact that the books which are admitted 
to be Apostolic show that original Christianity was dogmatic as 
well as ethical, while no constructive influence of Greek thought 
can be pointed out in any of them. 
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It is in view of all these theories that I have directed attention 
to the testimony which the New Testament gives to the circum- 
stances and conditions of its origin. 

Observe, by the light of the facts which I have presented, first, 
the note of historicity which these books possess; that is, their con- 
formity to those tests by which we are accustomed to judge the 
historical character of a narrative. Recall the preface of Luke’s 
Gospel and consider if such a careful and painstaking writer could 
possibly have belonged to a myth or legend-making movement, or 
could have consciously fabricated his narrative in the interest of a 
doctrinal debate. Recall also the incidental testimony which the 
Epistles provide to the Gospels, and consider if there be any indica- 
tion of indifference to historical veracity. Contrast these books 
with the Apocryphal Gospels, where myth and legend are seen at 
work, and you will recognize at once the difference. Consider the 
independence of the Gospels, so that they do not stop to make the 
harmony of their accounts appear, but relate their several storics 
with the assurance of truth. The very differences which exist be- 
tween the documents, when taken in connection with their sub- 
stantial agreement, constitute a proof that they are the works of 
men who felt themselves to be giving facts, and who wrote, as they 
claim to do, on the basis of apostolic knowledge. 

Observe also the note of authority which these books possess. 
They lay down their teaching positively and on the basis of an 
authority with which the writer was endowed. In the case of his- 
torical narrative, this takes the form of the assertion of truthful- 
ness, as we have seen. In the case of the Epistles, it takes the form 
of authoritative instruction and direction. This latter feature is 
not usually found in writings which belong to a secondary or 
dependent phase of any movement. There we find appeals to 
earlier authority; and such we would expect to find here, if our 
Kpistles were religious speculations seeking to establish ideas pre- 
viously unacknowledged by the Church. But, with the exception 
of appeals made to the Old Testament and occasionally to the 
words of Christ, the Epistles appear as the utterances of men who 
felt themselves to be recognized and ultimate authorities, commis- 
sioned to lay down truth and duty to their fellow-Christians. 

We might then ask, from what age could these books have come, 
if not from the age of the Apostles? The literature of the second 
century is just as obviously a dependent literature as this is 
obviously original. In it we find citations of these books, appeals 
to the authority and teaching of the Apostles, and the use of the 
language of the New Testament even when it is not formally 
quoted. These are infallible signs of a dependent, secondary 
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literature. How, then, could that period have produced ‘these 
works, which are marked throughout by the consciousness of 
original authority ? 

But I must be content simply to point out that their internal 
character confirms their claims, and that the conditions under which 
they originated were not those which skeptical criticism is obliged 
to suppose. They arose out of the need, which the apostolic 
Church gradually came to feel, of written records of Christ’s life 
and written directions for faith and practice. At first this need was 
not felt. The Apostles were in their prime, and the disciples prob- 
ably did not realize how long the new dispensation was to last. 
But in time the necessity for written documents arose. The mere 
extension of the Gospel required written communications from the 
Apostles to the churches, containing instructions for faith and life, 
and thus the foundation of apostolic literature was laid. Then, 
too, the need arose for written records of the life of Christ, in order 
that the testimony of the Apostles to it might be preserved and 
disseminated. The beginnings of this narrative antedated our 
Gospels, as, indeed, the preface to Luke expressly states. But 
Providence did not intend to allow the story of Christ to be given 
to the world in mere fragments. He therefore led our first three 
Evangelists to give to the Church their more complete narratives, 
while John a few years later supplemented their accounts. Since, 
moreover, the change was so great from the original company of 
Jewish believers to the flourishing Gentile churches of thirty or 
forty years later, the author of the third Gospel was impelled to 
compose also an historical sketch showing how by the Spirit, 
through the Apostles, this change has been brought about. Finally, 
the Seer of the Apocalypse received those visions of the coming 
conflict and triumph with which the revelations of the Apostles 
appropriately closed. 

The formation of the several parts of the New Testament thus 
appears as a perfectly natural process, provided that the historical 
conditions of the apostolic age which it describes, including the 
supernatural elements, be accepted. If the supernatural elements 
be rejected, the formation of the Testament can only be explained 
on the hypothesis of delusion and falsehood. But if we accept 
those supernatural facts and forces which the New Testament 
describes, its formation may be explained in accordance with its 
own claims and statements, and it appears as the natural form in 
which, under the circumstances, apostolic teaching would be finally 
embodied. 

II. But now the further inquiry arises, by what steps were these 
books formed into a single collection and placed beside the Old 
Testament as the second part of Holy Scripture? 
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Much has been written upon this topic in modern times; but ‘it is 
a matter of secondary importance, if the account which the books 
give of their origin be correct. The really important thing is to 
show that they originated under the conditions which have been 
described. It is a subordinate question, how soon and how widely 
the early Church realized just what their value was. 

There are, moreover, a few facts concerning the post-apostolic 
age which need to be remembered in order to understand aright the 
process by which the New Testament collection was formed. 

1. One is that the Apostles did not establish a great ecclesiastic 
organization, embracing in one external society all the Christians 
scattered throughout the Roman empire. The formation of such 
an organization was the work of a much later age. The Apostles 
established separate churches in the various cities or provinces of 
the empire in which they or their assistants labored. The Chris- 
tians indeed realized that they were united with all their brethren 
throughout the world. But it was a union of the churches in faith 
and love. It was not an external and formally organized unity. 
Hence the various parts of primitive Christendom were more or 
less independent of one another. They had local customs and pro- 
vincial peculiarities, as well as much in common. Since, therefore, 
the books of the New Testament originated, as we have seen and as 
their titles often imply, with primary reference to special com- 
munities, it often required time for them to obtain universal circu- 
lation and recognition. This was naturally the case with those 
written for communities distant from any place where a collection 
began to be made, and also for those intended for the early Jewish 
believers whose local organizations were swept away by the Roman 
wars. The same slowness in attaining circulation should likewise 
be expected in the case of the smaller books and those not of the 
most obvious importance to the Church at large. 

Accordingly we find that in the second century some sections of 
the Church did not use all of our New Testament. Books used in 
one community were sometimes not known or were suspected in 
others. The universal acceptance of the entire collection was a 
gradual process. But, for the reasons given above, this should not 
cause surprise. In truth, it exhibits the care with which the col- 
lection was made. This difference of usage, moreover, is only 
found in the case of a few of the books, and those the ones to which 
the above reasons specially apply. The four Gospels were uni- 
versally accepted from the beginning. So were the Acts and the 
Epistles of Paul. It was only in respect to some of the remaining 
books that differences existed. But the circumstances to which I 
have referred sufficiently explain the variations of usage; so that 
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the latter enable us to perceive the method by which the collection 
was formed and the carefulness with which it was established. 

2. Another fact to be remembered is that in the post-apostolic 
age oral tradition was still fresh and impressive. The prominent 
men in the churches had been the immediate disciples of the 
Apostles or of their followers. They naturally loved to relate what 
they remembered of apostolic teaching. They occasionally speak 
in a familiar way of what the Apostles were reported to have said 
and done; so that some derive the impression that these men did 
not recognize the external authority of the New Testament, or rate 
it higher than traditions. But this is an unreasonable inference. 
The Americans of two generations ago were fond of relating from 
memory and tradition the sayings and opinions of the men who 
wrote our Constitution. Professor Fiske, of Harvard, has gathered 
the ephemeral literature of that day bearing on “The Critical 
Period of American History.” Yet no one imagines that these 
floating memorials of the Federal Convention either formed the 
Constitution or throw doubt on its being, then as now, the acknowl. 
edged law. In like manner, the existence of oral traditions in the 
post-apostolic Church need throw no doubt on the existence and 
authority of the apostolic writings. 

3. One more fact should also be remembered. The whole his- 
tory of the Church, and indeed of human knowledge, illustrates 
the fact that truth.is realized through discussion and controversy. 
Unhappy as the theological controversies of Christian history may 
appear in some aspects, they have been the means by which the 
truth has been understood and established. 

Now, in the second century, the Gnostic heretics found themselves 
forced to impugn the authority of the apostolical books which the 
churches possessed, and this brought the whole question of their 
value and number and integrity into debate. The consequence was 
that we find the Church writers of the latter part of that century 
much more explicit and minute than their predecessors in their 
statements concerning the apostolicity, authority and inspiration of 
the New Testament. This, however, affords no reasonable ground 
for the supposition that the later writers introduced new views upon 
the subject. They explicitly declare their views to be the old ones. 
We should rather accept their more extended testimony, and use it 
as a guide to the understanding of the less minute and explicit state- 
ments of those who wrote before controversy on this point had 
broken out. 

Bearing in mind then these facts, we ask on what principle 
the early Church collected the books of the New Testament and 
placed them beside the Old as part of the sacred Canon. AsI have 
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said, the question is really of secondary importance. It is conceiv- 
able that the early Church acted on a wrong principle, or in some 
cases on a right and in others on a wrong one. It may be admitted 
as possible that she was mistaken in some of her judgments. We 
do not appeal to her as a dogmatic authority. If I were discuss- 
ing the doctrine of the Canon, and if I were trying to prove the 
true principle on which the contents of the written rule of faith 
ought to be determined, I would appeal to the teaching of the New 
Testament itself. But my present object is historical. We are 
inquiring how the collection was actually formed. This we can 
only learn from the testimony of the early Church: though we can- 
not help thinking it strange, if the age immediately succeeding the 
apostolic wholly misunderstood the authority to which the Apostles 
taught Christians to appeal. 

This question, however, though purely historical, is so involved 
with dogmatic opinions that writers of different theological schools 
are prone to represent the facts in quite different ways. The Roman 
Catholic, on the one hand, holds that the decision of the Church, 
through her councils and Popes, settles what is Scripture and what 
is not, and hence is disposed to affirm that from the beginning ac- 
ceptance by the churches constituted the principle on which the 
collection was made. Many modern critics, on the other hand, are 
disposed to regard both the authority of the Church and of the 
Scripture as not primitive Christian doctrines, but growths of the 
post-apostolic age. Some affirm that at first no authority was rec- 
ognized among the Christians except the tradition of Christ’s teach- 
ing. Others add to this the tradition of the teaching of the Apos- 
tles. Others again think that at first the individual Christian, be- 
lieving himself to have the Holy Spirit, was a law unto himself. 
But all this class of writers unite in affirming that gradually new 
sanctity was attributed to parts of the Testament and then to the 
whole ; that it was thus not only collected, but canonized ; and that 
the final estimate which the Church placed upon it was very differ- 
ent from that which the Apostles intended their writings to have, 
and which the earliest disciples attributed to them. In this view 
the formation of the Testament was not merely a process of collec- 
tion but of canonization. 

It must be evident that the theological and critical questions 
which are thus seen to be involved in that of the formation of the 
New Testament give to the historical inquiry more importance than 
it would otherwise have. We believe, in opposition both to the 
Romanist and the rationalist, that the facts show that from the 
beginning apostolic teaching was the external and supreme rule of 
the Church’s faith. In it we include the testimony given by the 
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Apostles to Christ’s life and the doctrinal and practical directions 
which they gave to the churches. We believe that this teaching, 
contained in the New Testament, and whether written by the Apos- 
tles themselves or by their companions, was bequeathed to the 
Church as her abiding rule of faith, was so accepted because known 
to be apostolic, and that on this basis the collection of New Testa- 
ment books was made. I will attempt, very briefly, to give at 
least an idea of the historical basis on which this view of the 
matter rests. 

(1) In the first place, appeal may be made to the unquestionable 
fact that the Church began her career with the idea of a written 
rule of faith and practice fully formed and universally accepted. 
There is no doubt whatever that the early Christians considered 
the Old Testament to be such a written rule. The New Testament 
clearly shows this to have been the belief of the Apostles and their 
disciples. It was just as certainly the belief of the Christians of 
the post-apostolic age. The Christian Church accepted the Old 
Testament from the Jewish Church as the Word of God. It will be 
enough for me to cite two representative statements, the one from 
the middle of the first century, the other from the middle of the 
second. Paul wrote: “Every Scripture, inspired of God, is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness” (2 Tim. ili. 16), and by “every Scripture” he 
meant, as the preceding verse shows, “the sacred writings” in 
which Timothy had been trained by his Jewish mother. Nearly a 
century later Justin Martyr taught that the Old Testament is “in- 
spired,” that its writings “do not contradict one another,” nor 
can “any fault be found with them if their meaning be understood.” 

But if the Church began with the belief that God had given His 
people a written rule, which comprised the revelation of His will 
under the old economy, it was natural for them, believing that a 
fresh and more complete revelation had been made through Christ 
and the Apostles, to regard the writings of the latter in the same 
way in which those of the prophets were regarded. The idea of a 
written rule of faith was thus in existence from the start. It did 
not have to be created by or for the Church any more than the idea of 
one God did. The only modification of it was with respect to the 
admission into the written Canon of new books. In saying this we 
do not intend to rest our proof on this d priori supposition. The 
proof will be given in a moment. But it is proper to begin by 
pointing out the unquestionable fact that the idea of a written rule 
was primitive and apostolic, since the fact may fairly influence our 
interpretation of the positive evidence. 

(2) Secondly, then, and positively, it may be shown from the 
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New Testament books themselves, that they had already begun to 
be collected and were already regarded us authoritative Scripture. 
St. Paul (1 Tim. v. 18) appears to unite a quotation from the Old 
Testament with one from Luke’s Gospel, and cites both as from the 
Scripture. St. Peter (2 Pet. iii. 16) speaks of Paul’s Epistles as 
part of Scripture, and (idid., ili. 1, 2) places his own, as representa- 
tive of the “commandment of the Lord and Saviour through your 
apostles,” on a par with “the words of the holy prophets.” Paul, 
as we have seen, claimed authority both for his oral and written 
teaching, and directed the circulation of his letters. John’s Gospel, 
moreover, implies in its readers acquaintance with the account of 
Christ’s life given by the Synoptists, so that the latter appear to 
have been in circulation at the close of the first century. His first 
Epistle also is a formal apostolic declaration, summing up in its in- 
troductory words the contents and purpose of the apostolic mes- 
sage, and then declaring, with reference to the whole literature of 
which he was the last author, “these things we write, that our (or your) 
joy may be made full.” In fact, the close student of the Testament 
is continually impressed by the evidence which the books afford of 
the acquaintance of the writers with the books of their colleagues. 
Thus, to take one example, 1 Peter shows familiarity both with 
Paul’s Epistles and with that of James. It thus becomes clear that 
even in apostolic times the collection had begun to be formed, and 
that the written works of “the apostles and prophets” of the new 
covenant were being added to those of the old. 

(3) In the third place, appeal may be made to the testimony of 
the Church fathers of the second century. 

The extant literature from the first three-quarters of the century 
is indeed comparatively scanty, but enough remains to give us such 
facts as the following: 

(a) The writers constantly refer to the Apostles as the authorita- 
tive teachers of the Church and draw a sharp distinction between 
them as founders of the Church, and later instructors. 

Thus Ignatius, a little more than a decade after the death of St. 
John, exclaims, “I do not as Peter and Paul command you. They 
were Apostles, I am a condemned man” (Ep. to Romans 4). His 
friend Polycarp, who was a personal disciple of St. John, writes, 
“Neither I nor any like me can follow close on to the wisdom of the 
blessed and glorious Paul, who, when present with you, taught 
accurately and firmly the word concerning truth” (Ep. to Philippi- 
ans 3). These are but examples of the way in which the Apostles 
were spoken of by their immediate successors. Their authority as 
teachers was the recognized foundation of the faith. 

(b) Again, the books of the New Testament were read together 
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with the Old Testament in the assemblies of the Christians. The 
earliest description we have of a Christian service represents the 
Gospels as thus read and commented upon by the presiding officer. 
It is true that other books were sometimes read also, but this was 
exceptional, while the use of New Testament books in service was 
universal. 

(c) Still further, commentaries were written on them not only, as 
is probable, by an orthodox father (Papias), but even by an hereti- 
cal writer too (Heracleon); and a most demonstrative proof of the 
high estimate in which the four Gospels were held is furnished by 
the fact that in the second half of the century a harmony of them 
was prepared by Tatian. 

These and similar facts which might be given seem sufficiently to 
prove that the Christians of the second century recognized the 
Apostles as their authorities for faith and practice and the books of 
the New Testament as the written digest of their teaching 
bequeathed by the Apostles to the Church. We are not surprised 
therefore to find them citing or referring to these books as Scrip- 
ture (Polycarp, Pseudo-Barnabas, Aristides, 2d Clem.) and repeat- 
ing their language and directions as authoritative words. This 
latter fact indeed is one of the most convincing because incidental 
and informal. Mr. Green, in his Short History of the English 
People, describes the change which passed over the English lan- 
guage and literature when the Bible was translated and became the 
book of the common people. “The power of the book,” he says, 
“ over the mass of Englishmen showed itself in a thousand superficial 
ways and in none more conspicuously than in the influence it exerted 
on ordinary speech.” <A like fact may be observed in the extant 
Christian literature of the second century. It may be fairly said to 
be saturated with New Testament diction and ideas. What can 
this mean except that the books of the New Testament were then, 
as they are now, the daily food of the Christians? 

(4) Finally, appeal may be made to the explicit and formal state- 
ments made by the great Church writers who flourished at the close 
of the second century and the beginning of the third and from 
whom we possess extensive literary remains. 

Two of these are especially notable witnesses: Irenzeus of Lyons 
and Tertullian of Carthage. Both wrote against the Gnostics and 
the chief works of both have been preserved. They declare the 
New Testament to be Scripture like the Old, and to form with the 
Old the rule of faith. They declare repeatedly that this had 
been the Church’s belief from the beginning. I will quote a sen- 
tence from each of them. Irenzus says (iii. 1. 1), “We have 
learned from none others the Plan of Salvation than from those 
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through whom the Gospel has come down to us, which they did at 
one time proclaim in public and, at a later period, by the will of 
God, handed down to us in the Scriptures to be the ground and 
pillar of our faith.” Tertullian writes, with reference to the Church 
of Rome of his day, “One Lord God does she acknowledge and 
Christ Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary; .... the law and the 
prophets, she unites in one volume with the writings of Evangel- 
ists and Apostles, from which she drinks in her faith” (De pre- 
script. heret., 36). Tertullian expresses the matter with precision 
when he calls the New Testament the “ New Instrument ;” that is, 
the new rule of government or body of laws which the Church had 
received from her founders. Now we think that these eminent men 
may be reasonably supposed to have known the facts to which they 
testify. Irenzeus was the disciple of Polycarp and the latter was the 
disciple of St. John. Irenzeus therefore is separated by but one link 
from the Apostles. Both he and Tertullian declare that the Church 
based the authority of the New Testament on the fact that it had 
been given as her rule of faith by the Apostles. Apostolicity there- 
fore was the principle upon which the collection was made. We 
ask if it be credible that these men, with their large opportunities 
for possessing information on the subject, were mistaken and that 
during their very lifetimes the books of the New Testament had 
been raised to a sanctity which they did not possess originally. 

Such then are our illustrations of the evidence going to show the 
principle upon which the New Testament collection was formed 
We have already learned that the several books claim to have 
originated with the Apostles and their companions and under con- 
ditions which, from even a merely historical point of view, secured 
to them the same trustworthiness and doctrinal authority which the 
Apostles themselves possessed. Now we can also trace the process 
by which they were made into a collection and added to the older 
Bible. The four Gospels were soon placed side by side as the apos- 
tolic testimony to the life of Christ and were together called “The 
Gospel.” The Epistles were united into larger or smaller collections 
under the usual title of “ The Apostles.” As already explained, it 
required more than a hundred years for every one of the twenty- 
seven books to gain recognition from the whole Church. But each 
one forced its way finally to universal acceptance, because in some 
portion of the Church, if not everywhere, it was known on sufficient 
evidence to be apostolic; that is, to have either been written by 
an Apostle or to possess apostolic sanction. This was the test of 
canonicity. 

Hence we affirm that the New Testament was formed by apos- 
tolic authority. Its several parts were produced by the Apostles 
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or their companions. It was bequeathed by the Apostles to the 
Church as the latter’s abiding rule; not, indeed, by a formal re- 
script but with evident intention. It was also received by the 
Church as the apostolic instrument, and its parts gradually com- 
bined. It was, finally, so formed, in the Providence of God, that it 
adequately conveys to us the teaching as to fact, doctrine and duty 
of those men whom Christ chose and qualified to be the founders 
of His Church, and one of whom solemnly declared: “Though an 
angel from heaven should preach unto you any Gospel other than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be anathema” 
(Gal. i. 8). 


It only remains for me to indicate, in a few words, the bearing of 
this discussion. If the account which I have given of the formation 
of the New Testament be correct, it comes to us as historically 
trustworthy, since for its statements of fact we have an amply 
sufficient guarantee. It arose under conditions favorable to its per- 
fect truthfulness. It conveys to us the independent yet harmoni- 
ous testimony concerning Christ of those best qualified to give us 
the real facts. Further, it comes to us possessing the same dogmatic 
authority which the history tells us that the Apostles had. If its 
history be true, its doctrines are also ; for the history shows that the 
authors of the Testament had authority to lay down the law for the 
Church. Lastly, if our account of the formation of the New Tes- 
tament be correct, we are brought to the place where we must say 
that it was inspired by God. I might have shown specifically that 
the New Testament writers openly claim inspiration for their wri- 
tings, and assert it of the writings of their companions. But I have 
sought to present the formation of the Testament in a purely his- 
torical way. Yet, certainly, when we have found reason to regard it 
as the genuine instrument of apostolic instruction, we have assured 
ourselves of qualities in it which are most necessary if it be inspired 
and which make its inspiration probable. Moreover, the historical 
process of its formation, and the large part which natural causes had 
to do with the result, is in no way inconsistent with its inspiration. 
It is characteristic of the whole Bible that its parts arose in inti- 
mate connection with historical movements, and the Bible is none 
the less immediately inspired for having had a human history. As 
Jesus Christ was God and yet truly man, so may the Bible be truly 
human and yet in all its parts the work of God. Such we believe 
it to be, and we see in the conditions under which it was formed 
the historical guarantee that its claims to inspiration are well 
founded. Its formation may be illustrated by that of a building. 
Quarrymen in distant places must needs hew and cut the blocks of 
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stone; railroads must transport these to their destination; labor- 
ers must excavate the ground; masons trim and set the stone; car- 
penters throw the beams and joists, and a score of other kinds of 
workmen must contribute their shares to the final result. But when 
the building is at last complete, we turn to the architect and super- 
intendent, whose intelligence devised and directed every part of the 
structure, and congratulate him on the building he has given us. 
In a much more real sense does the New Testament appear to be the 
work of a Spiritual Architect and Superintendent ; and when we 
have traced its historical formation, and compare the result with 
the needs of men, our conclusion can only be, This is indeed both 
the Work and the Word of God. 


PRINCETON. GrorGE T. PURVES. 





7. 
ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF GENESIS. 


CURRENT THEORY OF THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE 
OF GENESIS. 


AS shown in the preceding paper,* the theory of the origin and 

structure of Genesis, now most widely current among Euro- 
pean critics, is that it is principally a compilation from three 
sources. They may be named, in harmony with common usage, J, 
E and P, the last letter standing for the Priests’ code, so called on 
account of the priestly laws of the middle books found in it. In 
Genesis it is identified with what we have hitherto known as the 
first Elohist. It is claimed that none of these sources originated, 
in a written form, before the tenth century B.C., the date for J and 
E varying, with different critics, between 1000 and 800 and being 
sometimes carried even lower. On the other hand, the point of 
time fixed by Wellhausen, representing the dominant school, for 
the promulgation of P as a whole, is 444 B.C. 

There is a difference of opinion among critics as to the chrono- 
logical order of the first two documents, whether it should be J, E, 
or E, J, though this is a matter relatively unimportant, since the 
great majority agree that they arose at about the same time. It is 
not necessary in our consideration of Genesis by itself to enter 
largely into this subject of the dates of supposed documents. We 
are more particularly concerned with the analysis; but the two 
subjects are more or less involved in each other, a post-Mosaic and 
relatively late date for all the documents being a necessary corollary 
to the acceptance of the analysis in its present form. 

Now, at the outset, it is a perfectly fair, and indeed necessary, 
inquiry whether there were likely to be current in Israel during 
the periods named, or at any other time, documents of this sort; 
and if so, whether it is probable that they were combined in the 
way supposed. We shall consider these questions before taking up 
the principal arguments bf which the theory is supported. 

Once more, then, and in brief, the current theory may be stated 
as follows: There were three narratives of Israel’s early history, 


* THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW, January, 1895, pp. 1 sq. 
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covering much the same ground, which arose centuries after most 
of the events they profess to record, two of them from three to 
five, and one of them eight centuries. From these histories our 
present Genesis was compiled. The compilation was begun about 
the eighth or ninth century and completed after the middle of the 
fifth. 

Over against this theory let certain facts be noted. It is at 
present admitted, on all sides, that the art of writing was well 
known as early as the Mosaic period. Hence there was no neces- 
sity on that account for a delay in the record. Neither was it 
because of a lack of interest on Israel’s part in its own history ; for 
such interest is everywhere apparent. Still further there is an 
extended list of lost writings, more than a score in all, quoted or 
referred to in the Old Testament, including all kinds of literature, 
especially histories. Some of them cover the very period in which 
our three are supposed to have arisen. To no one of the three has 
there been discovered the remotest reference. That the earlier and 
later kings kept annals of the events of their reigns and preserved 
them with the greatest care there is no doubt. There is just as 
little doubt that the prophets, in addition to their prophecies, wrote 
histories of their times. It is also clear, whatever may be thought 
of the Pentateuch, that several books of the Old Testament are 
compilations from various sources. But in all cases, as far as we 
know, the sources are particularly named in the compilations made | 
from them. It would be wholly contrary to analogy, therefore, to 
expect works of this kind to be made on any other plan, particu- 
larly at so late a period as from 800 to 400 B.C. It must accord- 
ingly be looked upon as a suspicious circumstance that Genesis and 
its companion books, if compiled, were compiled without formal 
reference to authorities, and that although a score of lost works 
are cited in the Old Testament the existence of no one of our three, 
or anything like them, is anywhere hinted at. The later their ori- 
gin is put, the more mysterious do these facts become. 

There is another fact of importance. A comparison of the three 
alleged sources of Genesis shows the most remarkable correspon- 
dence among them as to the chronological order of occurrences. 
This is most strikingly illustrated in J and E, which are the fullest ; 
but is also observable in the outline of P preserved to us. How 
did it happen that all three adopted in this respect, as far as they 
go, precisely the same literary form? A single thread of narrative 
appears in all, running from Abraham to Isaac and from Isaac to 
Jacob and from Jacob to Joseph, who is unanimously made gover- 
nor of Egypt and the rescuer of his family. This connection of 
the sources is not a matter of main features simply, but extends to 
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single incidents. Step by step through Abraham’s history and that 
of Jacob in Haran and of Joseph in Egypt, J and E take up the 
same events and make them follow one another in the same 
sequence and logical dependence. This is equally true of P at 
points where he touches the history. In fact, it is this cireum- 
stance chiefly that makes it possible for our critics to divide the 
text into three so-called parallel accounts, It is strange that it has 
not occurred to them to ask whether it is at all probable that three 
independent histories would be constructed on a method showing 
such a striking and universal likeness. A far more natural postu- 
late would seem to be, under the condition in which they are 
found, that the three supposed histories are really mutually sup- 
plementary parts of one and the same history, and if it be not our 
present Genesis, it must have been an original work extremely 
like it.* 

Again, supposing that there were three parallel accounts of the 
same events, arranged in the same order, actually combined in 
Genesis, how is their existence severally to be explained? Works of 
this sort are not written to-day without a reason; much less could 
they be expected to arise without one in the times of Jeroboam II 
or the Exile. What then was the motif behind each? We have 
seen already bow the historical matter given to P came to be 
assigned to the Exile by Graf. It was only as an after-thought 
and under the compulsion of his theory. He did not look upon it 
as in itself aconnected history; but as merely prefatory editorial 
matter. And Graf was right. It is not a history. It is safe to 
say that it is wholly unlikely that any one at the time of the Exile 
would have set out to write a work of the importance of P with 
such an introduction. It is a bare projection without the filling. 
It is an imperfect skeleton without flesh and blood to complete or 
make significant the organism. 

It begins with an account of the creation, which is both dispro- 
portionate and has little direct bearing on the main theme. It is 
largely made up of genealogical lists, which we could understand 
as the foundation of a national history, but which are out of place 
as preparatory to laws of worship. As the document now appears 
in Genesis, the life of Abraham has no proper beginning and con- 
tains no clear evidence of the purpose of his being in Canaan. Far 
too much prominence is given relatively to Lot, Ishmael and Esau, 
with their families. Isaac’s birth is unnoticed, and there is no 


* Prof. Mead calls attention to the following circumstance (Journal of Sacred 
Literature, Vol. x, Part i, p. 50): The Samaritan Pentateuch and the LXX. 
exhibit no variation in the text. The LXX., however, indicates variation in the 
books of Samuel and Jeremiah. Within a century, therefore, after the recen- 
sion was made the older writings were completely lost. 
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record of any divine appearance or promise to him. Jacob’s life 
in Paddan-aram, including his marriage and the birth of his chil- 
dren, is passed over in silence. Joseph is abruptly introduced as 
being in Egypt without explanation of how he came to be there. 
A few sentences only are devoted to the entire contents of the last 
twelve chapters of the book. These are logically disconnected, 
unintelligible without the accompanying matter, and suggest but 
the slightest connection with such a work as the Priests’ code 
should be. 

Some critics, it is true, allege that this document was originally 
fuller than it now is, and contained, in substance, much of the matter 
now found in the others. This is a wholly unsupported allegation. 
Were it true, it would serve to bring critics only the more com- 
pletely into the difficulty just noticed, that of postulating three 
documents of like contents, arranged in the same chronological 
order throughout, to supplant a book of the acknowledged external 
unity of Genesis. Supposing then that the antecedent history of P 
contained in Genesis is with reference to its legislation, we must say 
that it is not to the point. It has no real growth, only stages. It 
is said, indeed, that a progressive revelation in P is shown in the 
institution of the Sabbath, followed by the Noachic covenant, the 
law of bloodshed and circumcision, all contained in it. It is true, 
however, only as the intervening history of J is taken into account. 
Each of its ten sections is introduced by the same formula: “These 
are the generations.” The code is distinctively religious, ritualistic, 
and adapted to a congregation; the introduction is chronological, 
discursively genealogical and statistical, with only remote sugges- 
tions of religion and, as the critics say, no worship whatsoever. 

Of the two other works, by hypothesis concerned in the compila- 
tion, there is much in dispute. First, the place of their origin sev- 
erally; secondly, to which the priority belongs; thirdly, and most 
important, the matter that is to be referred to each. It is seriously 
discussed whether one or both originated in the northern kingdom. 
Dillmann, Kittel and Riehm claim that E preceded J; Kuenen, 
Wellhausen and Stade, the contrary. Néldeke, Driver, Strack, 
and many others, while holding to the existence of two such sources, 
confess that the task of distinguishing them from one another is 
beyond them. Strack, in the Preface to his recent Commentary on 
Genesis, declares that “to separate J and E is, at present at least, 
absolutely impossible.” This fact is all the more important that on 
their existence as distinct sources depends the validity of the pre- 
vailing theory of documents over against that of supplements which 
it superseded; and indeed the distinction between Elohistic and 
Jehovistic sources after the twentieth chapter of Genesis. 

18 
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No good purpose would be served by an attempt on our part to 
harmonize these conflicting views. It is plain, however, that if 
there were two such works, so nearly alike in contents, order and 
style that the most acute German and English critics despair of dis- 
criminating one from the other, and they arose at about the same 
time in the same neighborhood, at least in the same limited circle, 
the occasion for both is not apparent. We do not say that their 
separate existence is impossible, but that it is improbable. That 
one prefers Elohim as a title for God is no sufficient reason; and 
just as little the fact that the Elohist presents, if he does, a nobler 
conception of God; makes Him appear in dreams (xx. 8); act 
through the ministry of angels (xxi. 17); represents Abram asa 
prophet and intercessor (xx. 7); mentions Jacob as putting away 
the strange gods and amulets (xxxv. +) ; shows an antiquarian interest - 
(xxxv. 19); and, although he has much to say of Beersheba in the 
south, generally makes his stories of the patriarchs centre around 
the sacred places of northern Israel. 

On the other hand, even if we look upon the sources, over against 
P, as essentially one, as is common, we are not free of difficulties, 
It must be admitted that JE supplies just the literary and espe- 
cially the ethical material required to fill up in P what is otherwise, 
as we have shown, bare projection; to clothe a mere skeleton with 
the flesh and blood needful to make it a thing of life and meaning. 
While, taken by itself, it almost wholly lacks the unity, definiteness 
of aim and progression of thought which characterize proper his- 
tory. It issignificant that the critics themselves are wont to speak 
of it as a collection of stories or, as many say, myths and legends, 
concerning the patriarchs. 

But we are not yet done with our preliminary inquiry whether 
documents of this sort are likely to have arisen in Israel at the 
periods named or at any other time. We have seen that with 
respect to theme, general contents and order of presentation, there 
is extraordinary agreement among them; an agreement so remark- 
able as to make the proposed theory of their origin on that account 
improbable. An even more surprising circumstance is their dis- 
agreement in matters of detail. The number of discrepancies and 
contradictions they contain, when taken out of their present setting 
and looked upon as separate documents, is simply prodigious. 
Genesis regarded as essentially a unit presents difficulties, and difficul- 
ties, to some extent, of the same kind. They are almost infinites- 
simal when compared with those which a division into three sources 
compels us to face. Let it be noted, moreover, that no effort is 
made by the adherents of the theory to conceal or belittle these dis- 
agreements. With the exception of a few scholars like Strack, they 
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are not only zealously culled out and displayed; they are made a 
leading part of the evidence in support of the theory. The follow- 
ing examples are taken exclusively from the published works of 
critics supporting this form of the analysis, and to some extent are 
presented in their own language.* 

We begin with the accounts of the creation of which we are said 
to have two, one each from P and J+ (i-ii. 4%, ii. 4°-25). P's 
account, it is claimed, proceeds from lower to higher forms of life. 
J’s, on the contrary, starts with the highest; according to him man 
first appeared, then vegetation, and then the animals. In P there 
is a superabundance of water at the beginning, which must be re- 
moved before vegetation is possible: in J there is too little; the 
earth is an arid plain, and water must be first produced. In P man 
and woman are created together; so much together, it is said, as to 
lead some to suppose the writer meant to describe a single individ- 
ual as combining the peculiarities of both sexes. In J woman is 
formed the last of the series, after the animals. In P man is made 
in God’s image and given supremacy over the earth at once. In J 
(chaps. ii, il) it is a sin for him to seek to be as God, and he is ex- 
pected to reach supremacy only after deterioration and degradation. 

The second section to be considered is concerned, principally, 
with a genealogy (chaps. iv, v). Unlike that just noted, 
where the same event is said to be duplicated, here, what was 
originally, as supposed, an identical list of names is incorrectly given 
to two different ancestors: to Cain by J, to Seth by P. It is true 
that there are only two names alike in the separate lists, and they 
appear in a different connection; but this is a slight obstacle. The 
differences are held to be sufficient only to show that the names 
passed through different hands. Be that as it may, these are the 
names and the discrepancies the theory involves: Cain, Enoch, Irad, 
Mehujael, Methushael, Lamech, Jabal, Jubal, Tubal in J; Kenan, 
Mahalalel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah, Shem, Ham, 
Japheth in P. Furthermore “the section iv. 2-16 relates,” it is 
said, “how Cain becomes a murderer, a fugitive, an outcast from 
the society of men, dreading even to meet men, a typical nomad ; iv. 
17-24, on the other hand, presents Cain as an agriculturalist, build- 
ing a city (vs. 17, 18), as if there never had been an event like that 
narrated in verses 2-16.” 

We next come to the narrative ofthe Flood. There are through- 
out, it is said, parallel accounts from P and J; though they clash 

* Cf. especially Hebraica from 1888 Harper’s articles on ‘‘The Pentateuchal 
Question.’’ 


+ We follow here as elsewhere the analysis of Kautzsch and Socin : Die Genesis 
mit Aeusserer Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften, etc., zweite Aufl., 1891. 
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at every turn. According to P, the Flood is caused by convulsions 
of nature; according to J, by an extraordinary rain. According to 
P, it began in Noah’s 600th year; according to J, “after seven 
days.” According to P, the waters prevail 150 days; according to 
J, 40 days. According to P, they disappear at the end of a full 
year from the beginning; according to J, after about a hundred 
days. The ark of one has an immovable lighting system; of the 
other, a window which can be opened and shut. One has a door in 
the side ; to the other there is ingress and egress, apparently, over 
the top, for which there is a covering provided. One reckons the 
animals received by twos, male and female; the other by sevens, 
clean and unclean. One makes the Flood universal, reaching above 
the highest mountains; the other, local and limited. We take no 
account here, as we have not before, of supposed differences of style 
and theological conception; b: t simply enumerate the more obvious 
ones connected with the literary presentation. 

The next section extends from chap. ix. 20 to xii. 5. The 
literary difficulties and discrepancies which the advocates of the 
analysis find here, should the matter be divided as required, are 
numerous. At the beginning, Noah is represented as a husband- 
man cultivating the vine, a role, it is said, quite distinct from that 
of navigator filled by him in previous chapters. The actions of 
his sons, in view of the patriarch’s drunkenness, is characterized as 
that of boys rather than of married men over a hundred years old, 
the irrelevances being enhanced by the fact that but one tent is 
assigned to father and sons. Noah’s utterance of a curse on an 
innocent person, the son of the true offender, is claimed to be due 
to a jumble of different strata in the same document. In harmony 
with iv. 16-24, the three sons of Lamech are made the fathers of 
the new world; while in chap. x it is the three sons of Noah. 
Moreover, chap. x regards the nations as already settled “ after 
their families, after their tongues,” etc. while in chap. xi the 
whole process of dispersion “and differentiation of language which 
has been accomplished in one way is (now) done over again in quite 
a different way.” According to P, Abram got into Canaan by the 
perfectly natural process of accompanying his father who started to 
emigrate thither ; according to J, there was an extraordinary call 
of God to the patriarch to go while he was yet in Ur of the 
Chaldees. 

In the next division (xii. 6-17), the life of Abram is continued 
to the birth of Ishmael. Here P knows of no quarrel between 
Abram and Lot; they separate simply for want of room, and 
Sarai has no difficulty with Hagar. J, however, is interested in the 
domestic difficulties of the patriarchs. P says nothing of Sarai’s 
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connection with a foreign court; J gives two such accounts, and 
there is another in E. P locates Abram in the Land of Canaan; 
J, by the “oaks of Mamre.” According to P, Lot settles in the 
cities of the Plain; according to J, in the plain of the Jordan. Ac- 
cording to P, Abram names Ishmael (xvi. 15); according to J, it is 
the mother (xvi. 11). J’s account of Abram’s journey to Egypt 
also is claimed to be inconsistent with the dates of P; and it issaid 
that the supposition that a woman over sixty-five years of age 
“could so charm the Egyptian court as to endanger her husband’s 
life is inconceivable.” In the announcement of Isaac’s birth, P’s 
account makes Abram, now become Abraham, laugh (xvii. 17); in 
J, it is Sarah who laughs (xviii. 12). According to P, Abraham is 
too old to beget a child (xvii. 17); according to J, the trouble is 
with the age of Sarah (xviii. 11, 12). As to Lot’s deliverance, P 
says it was for Abraham’s sake (xviii. 29); J, because of Lot’s own 
goodness, that is, his hospitality (xix. 1-3). P represents that Lot 
was rescued out of the midst of the catastrophe to Sodom (xviii. 29) ; 
J, that it was before it began (xviii. 22-24). In P, God destroys 
the cities directly (xix. 29); in J, through natural means (xix. 24). 

Chap. xiv, taken by itself, has the following inconsistencies. It 
introduces Lot as in Sodom, but knows nothing of the city’s wick- 
edness. Abraham, who is in such terror for his life in Egypt, is now 
so much a hero that he risks his life even for a nephew and con- 
quers the combined forces of four mighty kings. He is also called 
“the Hebrew,” as though never heard of before. Even Jerusalem 
is mentioned: for that is what is meant by Salem (ver. 18). 

Chaps. xvili-xxiii. carry on the narrative to the death of Sarah. 
P has not much material, excepting the bargain for the cave of 
Machpelah; but the new document E begins with chap. xx. It is 
said to offer a new version of Abraham’s journey to Egypt, as we 
have before noted, as well as of Sarah’s relations to Hagar, and one 
that is quite incompatible with what has gone before. Sarah is 
much too old for the occurrence described as taking place at the 
court of Abimelech (chap. xx). In the matter of Hagar’s banish- 
ment, E represents that she was driven out (xxi. 10); J, that she fled 
voluntarily (xvi. 6), One, that she leaves with Ishmael on her 
shoulder, although he is seventeen years old (xxi. 14, LXX.); the 
other, that at this time he is still unborn. One makes Ishmael the 
cause; the other, Hagar herself. In one, Abraham is the immediate 
oceasion of her going away; in the other, Sarah. In one, the angel 
calls down to her from heaven as she faints in the wilderness ; in the 
other he meets her on the road thither. In one, she is found at the 
well; in the other, she herself finds the well. 

In chap. xix-xxviii. 9 the history is carried on to the point 
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of Jacob’s departure for I[aran. As compared with JE, P, as be- 
fore, knows nothing of family difficulties. Jacob receives his bless- 
ing, because he is going away; he goes away because his parents 
do not wish him to marry in the neighborhood. There is no cheat- 
ing or rivalry between him and Esau and no hatred or fear 
engendered. 

The experiences of Jacob in Haran are given in chaps. xxvili. 10- 
xxxili. 17. There is too little of P for extended comparison ; but 
J and E supply the lack. One represents the appearance to Jacob 
at Bethel as a theophany; the other, as a dream. In one, Jacob 
asks for the dotted and spotted among the cattle; in the other, 
Laban proffers them with the hope of getting the better of his son- 
in-law. In one, Esau answers Jacob’s messages, by coming with a 
troop; in the other, he appears for purposes of reconciliation. 
Jacob’s extraordinary timidity respecting Esau (J) is characterized 
as out of harmony with his courage in wrestling with a heavenly 
visitant (1). 

The next division of the text carries us to the beginning of 
Joseph’s history (chaps. xxxiii, 18-xxxvii. 1). The only conflict 
is between P and J E; but that is sufficiently remarkable. In the 
story of Dinah’s seduction, Hamor’s coming to talk with Jacob, and 
especially with his sons (P), after the outrage (J), is regarded as pre- 
posterous; also, that one proposition should be made by Hamor (P) 
and another by his son (J). In xxxv. 10 (P), Jacob’s new name, 
Israel, is said to have been given him in Bethel; in xxxii. 28 (J), 
at Peniel. In xxxv. 15 (P), Jacob gives its name to Bethel in com- 
ing from Mesopotamia; in xxviii. 19 (J), on going there. In one 
(xxxv. 23-26), Benjamin was born in Paddan-aram; in the other 
(xxxv. 16-18, JE), on the way from it. According to one (xxxv. 27- 
29), Isaac lived till Jacob’s return; according to the other (xxvii. 
1, 2,4, 7, 10), he was on his death-bed when he left home. Accord- 
ing to P (xxxvi. 6-8), Esau left Canaan for Edom after Isaac’s 
death ; according to J (xxvii. 41-44), before it. 

In Joseph’s early history (chaps. xxxvii. 2—xli. 57), there are 
but two complete verses assigned to P. The discrepancies between 
J and E are as follows: The cause of the trouble with the brethren 
in one source is Jacob’s partiality (xxxvii. 4); in the other, Joseph’s 
dream (xxxvii. 11). In one, he is sent to Shechem and finds his 
brethren there; in the other, he learns on the way that they are in 
Dothan, and finds them there.* According to E, it is Reuben who 
saves Joseph’s life (xxxvii. 22); according to J, it is Judah (xxxvii. 
26). The former represents that the Midianites steal him and carry 
him to Egypt; the other, that Ishmaelites buy him from his 


* The two sources are not separated by Kautzsch and Socin. 
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brethren. The Ishmaelites sell him to an Egyptian; the Midianites, 
to Potiphar. According to J, Joseph’s master imprisons him, because 
of trouble with his mistress; according to E, he is simply appointed 
to service in the prison. InJ, Joseph is brought to the notice of 
‘Pharaoh, directly through the mediation of his friend, the butler ; 
according to K, it is through the dream of Pharaoh. 

In the continuation of Joseph’s history (chaps. xlii. 1-xlvi. 34), 
P’s material again consists of but two verses (xlvi.6,7). The 
discrepancies between J and E are as follows: The former rep- 
resents that the restored money is found on the way home at the 
inn; the latter, after reaching home, when all are much astonished 
and frightened. According to the former, Judah offers himself as 
surety and advocate for Benjamin; according to the latter, it is 
Reuben. The former makes Joseph speak of his brethren as selling 
him; the latter refers to it as merely an act of providence. 

The last section of Genesis includes chaps. xlvii. 1-l. 26. Here 
P appears in greater strength. Compared with JK, he has(xlvii. 5, 
etc.), it is claimed, an awkward repetition of the arrival and settle- 
ment of Jacob’s family in Egypt; another and a different account 
(1. 12) of Jacob’s burial in Canaan (cf. 1. 7,9). In J, Joseph in- 
forms Pharaoh of the arrival of his kinsfolk; in P (resort to LXX.), 
the king hears of it by rumor. In one, Joseph introduces his five 
brethren; in the other, he introduces his father (xlvii. 7). J makes 
the land of Goshen Jacob’s dwelling-place (xlvii. 4); P, the land of 
Raamses. In one, Joseph is instructed to take the patriarch’s 
remains to Canaan (xlvii. 29); in the other, all the brethren are 
required to do so (xlix. 29). 

We have made no effort to present an exhaustive list of the dif- 
ferences, discrepancies and contradictions found by critics in the 
text of Genesis, when looked upon as made up of three independent 
sources. We have probably cited the majority of them. The peculiar 
stamp most of them bear is apparent on a simple enumeration. 
They arise by regarding as really contemporaneous what appears in 
Genesis as different stages of the history; or, by often treating an 
added matter of detail which does not shut out or contradict the 
first, if taken together, as a second account; or they rest on arbi- 
trary and incorrect assumptions as to the meaning of certain pass- 
ages; or on an undue straining of the argument from silence; or a 
finical exegesis; or other precarious methods. The important 
thing is that they principally appear, as we have said, only after 
the text has been already divided, and as a result of the division. 
We deny that they inhere in Genesis as it now exists, and point, in 
proof, to the fact that they are almost entirely modern discoveries. 

But our object at present is not to show that most of the alleged 
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discrepancies are the direct result of the analysis, and hence cannot 
be used in support of it without the fallacy of reasoning in a circle. 
It is not to show that they are totally opposed to the spirit of the 
book in which they are found, to say nothing of the Bible; although 
that would be a perfectly legitimate argument in its place. It is 
rather to call attention to them as literary phenomena, to the fact 
that they are an essential part of the apparatus of the present 
analysis, and to what they imply as such. There were in circula- 
tion in Israel, after the separation of the tribes, long after the 
erection of the temple, at the very period of Isaiah’s prophecies, 
and during the lives of all the great prophets of the northern and 
southern kingdoms, down to the Exile itself, confusing and discord- 
ant traditions of this sort, yet’no allusion is made to them in the 
abundant literature of these periods, albeit nothing could have been 
regarded as more important. Not until the fifth century is a serious 
effort made to harmonize them with one another in a continuous 
history. That effort, as far as discrepancies are concerned, was, to 
a considerable extent, in a spirit of concealment and equivocation, 
rather than of the expected ingenuousness and candor. Is such an 
hypothesis probable? Possible, of course it is; but is it at all 
probable? Is it in harmony with that strong trend towards politi- 
cal and religious unity which is acknowledged to have existed long 
before this time, and which was a necessary effect of the building 
of the temple and the concentration of the national life about it. 
There is surely no analogy for such a procedure in the composition 
of Biblical books, or of any others. 

We are pointed, it is true, to the first book of Samuel and told 
that an editor has there done this very thing; that'is, united dif- 
ferent and even contradictory stories concerning the desire of the 
people for a king, the appointment of Saul as such, and the in- 
troduction of David at court.* If contradictions of this nature in 
First Samuel were conceded, the cases would be by no means par- 
allel. In one, we have a single fact, or a small cluster of connected 
facts; in the other, the whole ancient history of Israel and of the 
world, from a theocratic point of view, down to the time of the 
Judges. 

We agree with Prof. Koenig in his recent excellent Jntro- 
duction to the Old Testament,t+ that differences in the contents of the 
Pentateuch cannot, at the start, be denied, on the ground that Israel 
could not have suffered them, or that the compiler must have 
removed them. It is quite true that the tradition of Israel need 
not be regarded as in itself infallible. The question, however, is 


* Hebraica, 1888, p. 66. 
+ Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, 1891, p. 172. 
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not one of possibility ; it is one of probability, and a choice between 
opposing theories. That such and so many differences existed in 
the tradition of Israel at any period assigned for the compilation of 
Genesis we must regard as unlikely in the extreme. 

Our preliminary view will not be complete without at least a 
glance at the methods of the compiler, of which we have already 
given hints. What principles, according to the critics, governed in 
the compilation? It is assumed that more than one editorial hand 
appears in Genesis, and that the documents themselves underwent 
many changes before being united in one work. For our purpose, 
however, it will be quite just to look upon the present arrangement 
of the alleged sources and all the editorial matter by itself, as being 
essentially in one category. The one question is, How, according 
to the advocates of the analysis, did the original sources come into 
their present shape ? 

We are met, at the portal, with deprecatory and damaging ad- 
missions on the part of the critics. One says, for example, that the 
compiler did his work on principles which directly exclude one 
another; at one time reproducing his sources with the greatest 
faithfulness, at another considering chiefly the connection and unity 
of his own work.* Another says that he handled his sources as 
freely as if he had been their author, but without sufficient insight 
to see that he was all the time making grave blunders. These are 
serious charges; but, as we shall see, they are well within the 
truth.t It will appear, also, in instances too numerous to mention, 
that the compiler has deliberately aimed to impose on his readers. 
That is to say, on evidence submitted by the critics themselves and 
stamped beyond mistake on the analysis they have made, it can be 
shown that the compiler was incompetent, inconsistent and, by our 
modern standards of morality at least, culpably false. In weighing 
probabilities, accordingly, the question of the mode of the compila- 
tion becomes one of great importance. 

First, he was incompetent, or, as the critics say, was all the time 
committing grave blunders. For example, in chaps. iv, vi, ix, 
xi, he has mixed up with the sources P and J scraps of an earlier 
stratum of the latter which openly contradict the statements of both. 
It knows nothing of trouble between Cain and Abel, or, strange to 
say, of any Flood. It represents the earliest people as migrating 
peaceably eastward to the land of Nod (why “Nod” we are not 
told), building cities, cultivating the arts, or, like Noah, engaging in 
the pursuits of agriculture; yet, showing an unexplained spirit of 
rebellion by intriguing with the angels (vi. 1-4). When they begin 


*See Volek, Hntwicklungsgeschichte der A. T. Religion, 1891, p. 12. 
+ Hebraica, v, p. 68. 
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to multiply on the earth, in order to check their too rapid growth 
human life is limited to 120 years. Their numbers, notwithstand- 
ing, finally become so great as to awaken Jehovah’s anxiety (x1. 6), 
and he confounds and disperses them at Babel. This is no travesty, 
but the direct teaching of this document, according to our critics. 
With the exception of a part of chap. xlix, these fragments are all 
that is left of this earliest source now in Genesis. Why could 
not the compiler have been content to leave out from his introduc. 
tion, matter so incongruous and so disturbing? 

Again, genealogical tables, we should suppose, would be the last 
thing he would fail to understand or to tamper with. Still he did 
not seem to know that he was attaching the same genealogy to both 
Cain and Seth as ancestors, notwithstanding the identity of two of 
the names (chaps. iv, v); and, later, mixed together inextricably 
those of Shem, Ham and Japheth by supplementing the table of P, 
here and there, from J (chap. x). In chap. xiv he introduces, 
from some quarter unknown, an episode about Abraham which he 
might just as well have left out; but which, in calling him “the 
Hebrew ” and making him so courageous in his attack on the con- 
federate kings, is not only improbable in itself, but out of harmony 
with its context. 

In Abraham’s life throughout, as we have seen, he has allowed to 
stand many discrepancies of the baldest character, making hodge- 
podge of the narrative considered as a unit. As a unit, he doubt- 
less meant his readers to understand and judge it. If his purpose 
had been to display the documents, some other course would have 
been adopted. As it is, from either point of view, if the analysis be 
accepted, the performance was simply stupid. 

In the middle of Genesis his work is especially curious as a speci- 
men of literary composition. A part of a sentence is often taken 
from one source and the rest of it from another, or from two or 
three others. For instance, in xvi. 1, the first part of the verse is 
given to P, “ Now Sarai, Abram’s wife, bare him no children ;” the 
remainder to J, “and she had an handmaid, an Egyptian, whose 
name was Hagar.” In xxi. 1 we have, “The Lord visited Sarah as 
he had said (J), and (P) the Lord (compiler) did unto Sarah as he 
had spoken” (P): in all two authorities and the compiler. Again, 
in xxvii. 1, (Isaac) “called Esau, his elder son (J), and said unto 
him,” ete. (EK). In xxvii. 28, in the report of Isaac’s blessing, we 
read, “God give thee... . of the fulness of the earth (EK), and 
plenty of corn and wine” (J). In xxix. 26 we have, “ And Laban 
said (E), It isnot so done in our place” (J); ver. 28, “ Jacob fulfilled 
her week (E): and he gave him Rachel” (P). In xxx. 1 it stands, 
“When Rachel saw that she bore Jacob no children (P), Rachel 
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envied her sister” (EK); in ver. 7, “And Bilhah, Rachel’s hand- 
maid (J), conceived again, and (I) bore Jacob a second son” (J); in 
ver. 22, “ And God remembered Rachel (P), and God hearkened 
unto her (E), and opened her womb” (J): one verse from three docu- 
ments. In xli. 49, we read: “ And Joseph laid up corn (E) as the sand 
of the sea very much (J) until he left off numbering” (EK). In xlix. 
1, “ And Jacob called his sons” (P), followed by the blessing pro- 
nounced upon them recorded in the next twenty-seven verses from 
J. These are specimens only of the alleged style of compilation in 
these sections. What is to be said of it? Is it clever, or is it 
trivial and nonsensical ? 

How the compiler treated the history of Joseph in general has 
already been somewhat exhibited. What is taken from P has no 
sequence and, by itself, is unintelligible. J and E are Jendenz- 
yeschichte, one being written to exalt Judah and so in the interests 
of the southern kingdom; the other is Ephraimitic, and Reuben, 
Joseph and his two sons are pushed to the front. How they differ 
in detail we have seen. These differences the compiler has ordi- 
narily not disturbed. He has clearly aimed at unity in his recital 
and yet has left his pages bristling with the sharpest antagonisms, 
Such was the literary ideal, or shall we rather say extraordinary 
naivete, of an historian of the age of Isaiah or of Ezra. 

Our difficulties are not a little increased when we consider, at the 
same time, the other acknowledged qualities of this peculiar char- 
acter. His consistency was no greater than his capacity. Why 
did he put side by side, though so contradictory, at the beginning 
of Genesis two accounts of the creation and three of the history 
more immediately following? He felt, it is said, the great intrinsic 
value of his sources. They held for him almost canonical rank. 
Ie wished to preserve and to present as much of them as possible. 
Still, as we have seen, these revered originals have been swallowed 
up in oblivion, although more than a score of less valuable ones have 
been remembered and cited by those who usedthem. Can that have 
been really the principle which governed the supposed compiler? 
It would appear not, except at intervals. It might be thought to 
be so, to some extent, in the narrative of the Flood and in some sin- 
gle incidents later. It is not so as between P and J in the history 
of Abraham ; or as between J and E in the continuation of Genesis, 
They are made rather to supplement one another, as already noted, 
for the purpose of securing a consecutive account. There is evi- 
dence in abundance that the compiler had no such reverence for his 
material as is supposed. In this same narrative of the Flood, so 
far from keeping the documentary matter distinct, he has taken single 
words and phrases from one and inserted them, in a way wholly 
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‘inexplicable, in the midst of the other. In P (vii. 12, 16-17; viii. 
2, 3) there stands where it ought not, a reference to the forty days 
of rain, the gradual increase and abatement of the waters, to 
Jehovah’s shutting the patriarch in. In J (vi. 7, vii. 3, 9, 23) 
there is twice inserted a peculiar formula of P’s description of ani- 
mal life and a reference to the animals of the ark as entering it by 
twos, male and female, instead of by sevens, clean and unclean, as 
might have been expected. Critics unite in saying that this is the 
work of the editor or compiler. A consistent or even a credible 
reason for it has not, to our knowledge, ever been given. Did he 
wish to make them more alike? It is not consistent with his leav- 
ing unchanged the bold contrasts claimed to be found in the con- 
text. In ix. 22 (J'), the document the compiler had before him 
stated that it was Canaan who first saw and called attention to the 
nakedness of Noah and who was subsequently cursed by him. He, 
however, inserted the words, ‘ Ham the father of,” before Canaan, 
thus falsifying the record. Whatever other motive he may have 
had, it was certainly not one of reverence for this document. Was 
his object harmony of impression? So it is asserted. Why, again, 
seek it in one place, and on so small 2 scale, to offend grossly against 
it elsewhere on a large scale? 

In xiii. 1 (J), in an account of Abraham’s going up out of Egypt, 
the compiler has inserted the words, “ and Lot with him,” in order 
to prepare the way for a remark from P. By doing so he has de- 
liberately garbled his authority, made it say what, from its point 
of view, was confessedly false. It shows anything else than a spirit 
of reverence or a canonical valuation. In chap. xv. 7, 8, 12-16, 
19-21 (JE), he has wholly changed the complexion of a simple ac- 
count of a sacrifice by Abraham through the insertion of foreign 
material. In the history of Jacob and Joseph, in a multitude of 
cases he has interjected in the midst of his document heterogeneous 
remarks of his own, changed proper names, transferred words and 
clauses from one source to another in a way to defy explanation on 
the grounds given. If anything whatever was sacred to the com- 
piler it must have been the names of Deity. According to our 
critics, it is the one supreme mark that distinguishes the sources in 
Genesis. Yet, as we have noted, he has changed Jehovah to Elohim, 
or the reverse, not less than seven times, and by dislocations given 
one or the other a wrong context more than a dozen times.* 

Under these circumstances we are unable to believe that the sup- 


*Cf. Dr. Green in Hebraica, vii, pp. 35, 36: ‘‘ We are told that in some 
places he carefully preserved minute fragments of his sources, though they are 
a superfluous repetition of what has been already more fully stated in the lan- 
guage of other documents, and yet elsewhere he freely omits large and essential 
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posed compiler of Genesis was controlled in his method by rever- 
ence for his sources. Nor do we discover any one controlling 
principle which he has consistently followed throughout his work. 
If he had desired to present as much of his material as possible, a bet- 
ter way would have been to have put them in a complete form side 
by side, like the four Gospels. If, on the other hand, his object was 
a consecutive history made up from the three, he would have obtruded 
his authorities much less. From either point of view, we say again, 
his failure is conspicuous. ‘There does not exist a consistent theory 
of the compilation of Genesis from three documents. 

Two important features of the compiler’s work have been left un- 
noticed. How did hetreat his three sources asa whole in their rela- 
tion to one another? Did he actually handle them as though J and 
E were first put together and then supplemented long after by P? 
This question will be considered later in connection with a discussion 
of the unity of Genesis. Let it suffice here to say that critics are far 
from being agreed among themselves on this point. It is acknowl- 
edged that in putting together the documents not only have J EK 
been supplemented by fragments from P, but J has often been cur- 
tailed and mangled in favor of P. This is a very strange proceeding, 
if the current theory of their chronological order be correct. 

Again, the final editor, it is supposed, lived after the Exile. The 
Hebrew language at the time of the Exile had undergone great 
changes. Are we able to discover any signs of this late Hebrew in 
the language which the editor himself uses here and there? On the 
contrary, his language is quite homogeneous with the material with 
which it isinterwoven: sometimes that of P and sometimes that of 
JandE. Weare often reminded that we must not require too much 
of writers in these early times. There is also a danger, and perhaps 
an equal one, of requiring too little. Genesis, from whatever point 
regarded, is a great work and has achieved a distinct literary suc- 
cess. If we may not apply to its composition modern literary rules 
there should be discoverable intelligible rules of some sort which 
may be applied to it.* 





portions of them. In some places he preserves unchanged what is represented 
to be plainly antagonistic, while in other places he is careful to smooth away 
discrepancies and to give a different turn to variant passages by transpositions 
or by insertions of hisown. He sometimes keeps his documents quite distinct in 
language and form ; at others he effaces their peculiarities, or blends them inex- 
tricably together. All these offices must be assumed in turn in order to carry 
the hypothesis safely through ; but whether such a bundle of contradictions was 
ever incarnate in any actually existing person, the only proof of his existence 
being that these contradictory things are alleged about him, every one may 
judge for himself.”’ 


* The literary critic Andrew Lang, thus speaks of a similar effort at analysis 
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The ethical standard of our compiler also presents a serious diffi- 
culty. He lived after the prophets of the ninth century; we might 
expect in him a reproduction, in some degree, of their spirit. Sup- 
pose he were an Hosea, or Amos, or Isaiah! Isaiah also wrote his- 
tory (2 Chron. xxvi. 22). It is clear from what has gone before 
and will appear more fully from what follows that, whoever he 
was, he often radically disagreed with and corrected his sources. 
Ile treated them all alike in this respect. None was an authority 
for him in any such sense as that he followed it implicitly. He put 
himself abovethem. Yet his work shows no such evidence of com- 
petency and consistency as to justify a position so exalted. In the 
end he makes himself the authority ; but who and what ishe? Let 
us illustrate. 

In chaps. ii and iii he inserts, of his own option, Elohim beside 
Jehovah a score of times. In iv. 16 he makes a scrap of J' a con- 
tinuation of J, in such a way as not only to misrepresent both the 
sources, but, as our critics must and do maintain, the facts. And 
this mode of combination is habitual with him. It occurs in the 
majority of cases—and they are a host—where he pieces his 
sources together. If the unity of Genesis be denied, no other con- 


in classical literature (Longman’s Magazine, Sept., 1892): ‘‘ ‘Terrible learning!’ 
Mr. Matthew Arnold used to say, as he reviewed the performances of Homeric 
commentators. ‘Terrible learning!’ the admirers of the Odyssey must exclaim 
as they read Homerische Untersuchungen, by Herr U. von Willamowitz Mollen- 
dorff. This critic, who has a great reputation for learning and brilliance, dis- 
covers that the Odyssey is not the best-told tale in the world, not a masterpiece 
of construction, not very ancient. It is the work, as it stands, of a Botcher, or 
Patcher, a miserable journeyman poet, who lived about 650 B.C. He took three 
older epics, which again were based on older lays. He cut them about, docked 
beginnings and endings, added Book I, and a great deal of other nonsense of 
his own, dragged in bits of the ancient poems all out of place, and by his tailor- 
craft, scissors, and patches, this snip stuck and stitched together our Odyssey. 
Why he did it, what he had to get by it, nobody knows. He was living in an 
age when poets like Arctinus, Eugammon, Agias, and others were making epics 
of their own, now lost. Others were turning to lyric effusions. There can have 
been no great reading public, and where wasan audience for the whole Odyssey ? 
Why did a patchwork come to be accepted as inspired, while the works of Arc- 
tinus perished? How was Greece, how was all the world deluded into accept- 
ing a wretched piece of tailor-craft as an epic? Who paid the tailor? He got 
no renown, nobody ever heard his name mentioned, and I fail to see how he 
could get any solid reward. It was as if Mr. Tupper’s continuation of Christa 
bel were to be accepted as a solid part of the original, and the whole assigned to 
Chaucer.”’ 

After showing, in a ludicrous way, how the same kind of analysis might be 
applied to Walter Scott’s /oanhoe Mr. Lang remarks: ‘‘The German critic of the 
Odyssey dedicates his collection of mares’ nests to Wellhausen, the critic of the 
Old Testament. Are we to begin to suspect that O]d Testament criticism is on 
the same level as that of the ingenuous dissection of Joanhoe? This were shock- 
ing indeed to serious souls.”’ 
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clusion is possible. In the account of the Deluge, the way he has 
introduced tiny bits of foreign matter in consecutive narrative, not 
only destroying thereby its homogeneity but its verity, looks even 
mischievous, As it stands, we are not allowed to say that in its 
chronology, its description of the animal life concerned, of the 
coming, the extent and the going of the waters, the present account 
is true. We are denied the same prerogative as it respects each 
source independently. The sole privilege left, accordingly, is that 
of guessing at the facts. In ix. 18, 22, as we have seen, the com- 
piler says that Ham was the father of Canaan. This was not true 
according to J'; it was true according to P. Which wasright? Shall 
we accept the compiler’s statement as conclusive? But he had an | 
obvious purpose in making it: it was to be able to insert here, out 
of its true place, a fragment from J without too much apparent 
contrariety. So in xvi. 8-10 he has incorporated two stories of 
Hagar’s flight. In order to present both he is compelled to invent 
an incident, including an appearance and announcement of an 
angel of the Lord: In Abraham’s experience with Abimelech 
(chap. xx), he puts into the document E words which are at home 
only in Abraham’s experience with Pharaoh contained in the docu- 
ment J ; that is to say he falsifies for the sake of an apparent unity 
which he really fails to achieve. 

In the account of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac (xxii. 2, 14-18), he 
has inserted the word “ Moriah,” to give it a quasi-connection with 
the later temple mountain; and further on, what purports to be a 
promise of Jehovah to the patriarch. In xxiv. 6, 7, again, it would 
appear, in the interests of harmony, he refers to Sarah’s death, which 
is here an anachronism ; it should have been Abraham’s. To make 
what is said to have happened to Isaac in Gerar (xxvi. 1, 15, 18) 
seem like a new story, although it had appeared twice before in 
connection with Abraham, he states what, if he were not witless, he 
knew to be false.—tinat the famine which drove Isaac to Gerar was a 
different one from that of Abraham’s time; that Isaac digged again 
the wells which his father had digged and the Philistines had filled. 
He puts in EK a little later (xxviii. 21), divine name and all, a vow 
of Jacob to Jehovah which, as far as we can see, was a pure inven- 
tion. What resources he may have had outside his three histories, 
it is true, we do not know. But his obvious motive for the inser- 
tion and his proved untruthfulness elsewhere make the hypothesis 
of invention the most natural. In xxxi.51, 52, he has made J use 
E’s word “ pillar” of the heap of stones which Jacob and his men 
threw up as a sign and pledge for Laban. It is a small thing in 
itself, but involves either carelessness or intentional deception. In 
speaking of God’s appearance to Jacob at Bethel (xxxv. 9), he has 
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put in the misleading word “again,” and said further, that Jacob 
set up a pillar and poured out a drink offering thereon; when he 
knew, according to our critics, that it was an event which had been 
described before in another connection; and that P, his present 
source, knew nothing of drink offerings at this stage of the history. 
To secure, amid glaring incongruities, a verisimilitude in the nar- 
rative of Joseph, he unfairly makes E represent that Joseph’s 
brothers hated him (xxxvii. 5, 8, 10); changes the word Judah to 
Reuben (xxxvii. 21); makes J say that the Egyptian to whom 
Joseph was sold was Potiphar, when J had scrupulously left that 
unsaid ; puts in the same narrative a wrong, mystifying word for 
sack (xlii. 27); gives a title of God peculiar to P to E; twice alters 
the word Jacob to Israel (xlviii. 11,22): and does other like things 
which space forbids us to enumerate. 

What has been already said suffices to show ad abundantiam the 
compiler’s method. That he dealt honestly with his sources or 
with his readers will not, in the presence of these facts, be main- 
tained. If we are to trust the representation’ of him which our 
critics have left indelibly stamped on his work, he is wholly un- 
worthy of our confidence, not to say of our respect. What he has 
done is without value, except as we value his individual opinion, 
the more or less authentic scraps of information he has here and 
there given us, and the fragments he has preserved of his supposed 
authorities. 

Such then, in detail, are the conditions, the actual presupposi- 
tions reduced to plain statement, which confront us before we take 
up the arguments urged in support of the current theory 
of the origin and composition of Genesis. Bating what one will 
for occasional error of representation on our part, the main result 
cannot well be wrong. Many a scheme, externally and curso- 
rily considered, looks plausible which will not bear analysis. To 
the question whether it is likely that documents of this sort were 
in circulation in Israel at any of the dates given, we have been 
compelled to answer: No; it is not likely. To the further ques- 
tion whether it is probable, supposing such documents to have 
existed, that they were put together after the manner indicated by 
the analysis of our-critics, we are compelled to reply with a far 
more decided negative; to say, in fact, that it is next to impossi- 
ble. Ifthe make-up of the compiler intellectually were credible, he 
would, in the circumstances, still be an ethical marvel. Some kind 
of analogy to this sort of composition, therefore, must be found 
elsewhere, in connection with the Bible or outside the Bible, or the 
theory breaks down of its own weight. 

Efforts have been made to find such an analogy. Up to the 
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present time the only one offered worthy of consideration is that of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. It was an attempted harmony of the Gospels 
made after the middle of the second century A.D.* Tatian did, 
in fact, arrange the four Gospels so as to read as a consecutive nar- 
rative. In doing so he put in, apparently, as much of the matter 
at his disposal as he well could. He found use for many mere 
‘fragments of verses. He was obliged, notwithstanding, to omit 
not a littlk—one-quarter of the whole, it is estimated. He likewise 
made extensive transpositions of the matter. Occasionally he sup- 
plied a few words in adjusting one section to another. Here and 
there he put side by side accounts seemingly variant, like those of 
Luke and Matthew, concerning the birth of our Lord. But when 
we have said so much, we have said about all that is parallel in the 
two cases. Things most essential have been left untouched. 

No one would venture to say that the two accounts of our Lord's 
birth are at all analogous to the two of the creation in Genesis, as 
they are contrasted by our critics. The earlier compiler changed, 
falsified—for that is the exact word—his sources at will and made 
of his three accounts a fourth, which faithfully represented none of 
them nor the sum of them quite as fully as either. It represented 
his own caprice. Tatian, on the other hand, it is admitted, made a 
legitimate and conscientious use of his authorities. The earlier 
compiler made no reference to the originals; Tatian did, using dia- 
critical marks for the purpose. It might be said that the reason in 
the former case was the fact that they were anonymous. Who 
knows that they were anonymous? and if they were, have we any 
ground for supposing that the sources cited in Samuel, Kings and 
Chronicles were not generally anonymous? But that did not prevent 
an appeal to them. The earlier compiler, in using his alleged 
sources, seems to have used them up, at least they have never since 
been heard of. Tatian’s work, on the contrary, itself disappeared 
for a long time; but his sources remained and were always supreme 
in the Church at large. 

In Genesis, it is supposed, we have the composite work, not of 
one person alone, but of two at least; while each of the constituent 
parts suffered many changes before being united to its companion 
documents. Still, critics profess to be able to analyze the contents 
down to jot and tittle with no help from the originals. In the Dia- 
tessaron we have the work of but one hand, and the originals are 
before us. So if it be true that “the most hair-splitting analysis of 
the Pentateuch” is, as one has said, “sober in comparison with 
this composite Gospel,” it has no real bearing in the premises. It 

*See articles by Moore and Mead in the Journal of the Society for Biblical 
Literature, 1890, pp. 201-215 ; 1891, pp. 44-54. 
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is not the uniting of several documents into one that is so wonder- 
ful; it is the ostensible reproduction of the original documents ver- 
batim et literatim more than two thousand years later without 
the sign of a guide or certain knowledge even that there are docu- 
ments of the sort supposed. We repeat, accordingly, that there is 
no proper analogy between the Diatessaron and the compilation of 
Genesis. The appeal to it, in the circumstances, is unwarranted. 
For such documents as we are alleged to have in Genesis and for 
such a compilation, there exists, as far as we know, no parallel in 
history. The whole scheme, in fact, is so extraordinary, so out of 
harmony with common experience ; especially are the forgeries and 
falsifications supposed and required “ so repugnant to the probabili- 
ties of the case,” and to any just conception of the “origin and 
import of the Old Testament; that nothing but the most incontro- 
vertible demonstration can be sufficient to establish it.” * 

In coming therefore, in the next place, to consider the positive 
arguments urged in its behalf, we have a right to demand for them 
absolute stringency. We must have proofs that cannot be gainsaid. 
These arguments are of three kinds: supposed repetitions in the 
narrative; diverse theological and other conceptions, indicating a 
wide separation in date;, and differences in style and vocabulary. 
The first point has been referred to above. The second will be now 
briefly examined. It is claimed that the documents J E distinguish 
themselves from P by their theological conceptions. For example, 
their representation of God is more anthropomorphic, verging on 
polytheism; they have much to say of altars, pillars, sacrifices, a 
feature wholly absent from P; they make a distinction between 
clean and unclean beasts, and in other respects anticipate later Mosaic 
laws. P, on the other hand, is monotheistic, legalistic, carefully 
abstains from referring to the sacrificial ritual of Moses before its 
institution, and even from the use of the name Jehovah before 
Exodus vi. 8, where, according to it, the title has its historic origin. 

It is to be admitted that there are abundant anthropomorphisms 
in Genesis ; that they are relatively more numerous there than in 
any other book of the Bible. They would be sufficiently accounted 
for by the supposition that Genesis is an historical record of early 
date. Such representations of God belong properly to the child- 
hood of the race. This supposition, moreover, is far more proba- 
ble than that later Jews, outraging their deeper convictions, in- 
vented such anthropomorphisms in order to give an antique color- 
ing to their own work. 

It is to be denied that P’s representation of God differs vitally 
from that of J E. It is, relatively speaking, no more monotheistic. 


* Mead, l.c., p. 46. 
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If the latter lets him say (iii. 22), “ Behold the man has become 
as one of us,” the former puts into his mouth the words (i. 26), 
“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness.” It is in P 
that God is represented as working on six days and resting the sev- 
enth (chap. i); Enoch and Noah walked with him (v. 22, vi. 9); 
he talked with the latter; remembered him; commanded him to 
leave the ark, etc. (vi. 18-22, viii. 1, L5-17). Theophanies, a char- 
acteristic feature of the earlier books, are not peculiar to J E, but 
are found also in P (xvii. 1, 22, xxxv. 9, 18, xlviii.3; cf. xxxv. 9). * 

In the question of the recognition of religious rites, it is to be re- 
membered that by theory the material of P is unique, that it is largely 
genealogical and statistical, and that it makes up only about one- 
fourth of the book. Again, naturally, it was to Jehovah, from the 
first recognized as the theocratic Ruler, that religious worship was 
paid. Hence we should expect to find references to altars and sacrifices 
chiefly in a Jehovistic context. But they are not confounded with 
later Mosaic institutions. Genesis knows of no one especial place of 
worship; has no priesthood; no system of sacrifices; practices only 
two sorts of sacrifices; does not regard sacrifice as even necessary 
for worship; notably looks upon the essential thing in it as the 
spirit in which it is offered,—“ If thou doest well,” says Jehovah to 
Cain, “shalt thou not be accepted ?” (i. 7). 

It cannot be proven that by the fat which Abel offered, the spe- 
cific parts of the animal afterwards enjoined by the Mosaic law are 
meant. The use of minchah in the sense of offering, in the context, 
is quite different from its later technical use.t It was to have been 
expected that a foreshadowing of subsequent laws would appear in 
the customs of the patriarchs: like sacrificing, which, however, was 
only occasional; like the distinction between clean and unclean 
among animals offered up (vii. 2); the giving of tithes (xxviii. 22) ; 
outward purification (xxxv. 2); the levirate marriage (chap. xxxviii). 
That they are not the later laws proleptically introduced is evident. 
They are of a different and more primitive form. The letter of a 
later law is even broken with impunity by Abraham in marrying 
his half-sister (xx. 1, 2, 5). 

And if it were not so, P is fully as great a sinner in this respect as 
its companion documents. It is P that introduces in the first chap- 
ter of Genesis the term “ moadhim ” (seasons), afterwards adopted as a 
technical term for certain of the Jewish feasts; describes the insti- 
tution of the Sabbath, the controlling norm of all the feasts (ii. 2), 
looking straight towards the Mosaic ritual, and at the same time, as 

* This notwithstanding Keoenig’s remark ( Hinleit., p. 225). 


+ The meal offering in the Mosaic ritual was never offered by itself, but always 
in connection with some other sacrifice. 
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it would seem, prohibits the eating of blood; lays the foundation of 
the sixth commandment (ix. 3-6); discourages heathen mar- 
riages (xxvi. 35); above all establishes the rite of circumcision as 
the one fundamental condition of Jewish nationality and describes 
Israel as already beginning to be a distinct people (chaps. xvii and 
xxxiv). If the supposed earlier documents (JE), accordingly, are 
charged with anticipating improperly Mosaic institutions, the same is 
at least equally true of the later. Hence it is irrelevant to speak of P 
as avoiding the use of Jehovah before Ex. vi. 3 and any reference to 
clean and unclean animals, ete. What he doessay shows that he did 
not intentionally avoid speaking of such things. Nor is there any 
such distinction between the documents as to subjects treated, as is 
claimed, if the material be fairly dealt with and an illogical use of 
the redactor be not resorted to. In xxxv. 14, it is really P who 
says that “Jacob set up a pillar... . a pillar of stone: and he 
poured out a drink offering thereon, and poured oil thereon.” -And° 
unless a like violence is done to the text, this same source, so far 
from refraining from the use of the name Jehovah before the sixth 
chapter of Exodus, uses it a number of times, as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world (vii. 5, xvii. 1, xxi. 1; ef. the 
manipulation of the text v. 29, vii. 16).* We directly challenge, 
therefore, the conclusion that there is a real diversity of theological 
conception between JE and P in Genesis and that one more than 
the other presupposes later Mosaic institutions. They both, in quite 
a natural manner, prepare the way for such institutions; but they 
do not presuppose them as already formally existing. + Again, it 
is claimed that in its treatment of the patriarchal history there is a 
marked contrast between the supposed sources JE and P. The 
former, it is held, show a disposition to exalt unduly the ancestors 
of the Jewish people, while the latter abstains from any extrava- 
gance of statement concerning them. ~ This is a position which it 
will be found exceedingly difficult to maintain: not only taking into 
account the amount and quality of the material involved, but also 
other facts. It is P that pronounces Noah a “righteous man 
and perfect in his generation” (vi. 9); says of him and of Enoch 
that they “walked with God” (v. 21); speaks of God as making a 
covenant with Abraham and changing his name (xvii. 2, 5); repre- 
sents him as a mighty prince, of great wealth, among the lords of 
Canaan (xxiii. 6); shows how the city of Shechem came into the 


* The Samar. Pentateuch, according to Kenig (Hinleit., p. 163), has Jehovah for 
Elohim in vii. 9, xxviii. 4, xxxi. 9,16, and Elohim for Jehovah in xiv. 22, 
xx. 18. 

+ Other than theological conceptions (cosmological, ete.) will be taken up later 
in another connection. 
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power of Jacob and his sons (chap. xxxiv); as well as the others, 
pictures the greatness to which Joseph, and through him, his family 
attained in Egypt (from chap. xli). 

On the other hand, if the predicated sources JE deal more at 
length with the patriarchal history, it is noticeable that they do not 
spare the follies or the sins of these ancient worthies. It is in these 
very sources that we find unsparingly depicted Adam’s fatal weak- 
ness in Eden (iii. 6); Noah’s shameful drunkenness (ix. 20-24); 
Abraham’s and Isaac’s cowardly deceptions (chaps. xii, xxvi); 
Jacob’s ignoble evasions and subterfuges in his relations with Hsau 
and Laban (chaps. xxvili-xxxii); the dreadful treachery and 
cruelty of Jacob’s sons towards certain of the inhabitants of Canaan, 
necessitating their sudden flight (chap. xxxiv); Judah’s unblushing 
licentiousness and criminal, if unconscious, incest (chap. xxxviii) ; 
and last, though not least, the lack of natural affection shown by the 
brethren in their treatment of Joseph and their aged, heart-broken 
father (chaps. xxxvil—xliii), Under circumstances like these, if 
it be a question of historical fidelity and simple straightforward- 
ness of statement whatever the consequences, certainly the alleged 
documents JE will not suffer when brought into comparison with 
the supposed more realistic and phlegmatic narrator of the Exile. 

Once more, it is said of P in this connection, that it is not be- 
trayed into the bald anachronisms of JE as it respects the arts, which 
the latter represent as flourishing even with Cain and his immedi- 
ate posterity, Jabal, Jubal and Tubal. That what is described in 
Gen. iv. 17-23 (JE) is out of harmony with its assumed date, has 
never yet been proven. Were it to be so, the reasoning would be 
equally valid against what is said in Gen. vi. 14-16 (P), where 
Noah is suddenly called upon and expected to build a store-ship 
with no other instructions than the most general statement of its 
form and dimensions; is required, in other words, to apply the very 
knowledge of the arts earlier presupposed. The question may be 
safely left, accordingly, to the candid judgment of any one acquaint- 
ed with the facts whether they justify the conclusions stated by our 
critics, or do not rather compel a conclusion diametrically opposite. 
There is no such diversity in the circle of ideas, theological or gen- 
eral, in JE and P, notwithstanding that their bounds are first un- 
alterably fixed by the analysis, as to tead one fairly to infer that they 
arose at widely different dates, 

The third and final argument for the present analysis rests on 
@eged differences in style and vocabulary. Here, too, the argu- 
ment from style is not pressed as between J and EK, but only as be- 
tween JE, taken together, over against P. Now it is freely admitted 
that, as the material has been divided, there is, in general, a great 
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difference in style between these documents. It could not be other- 
wise; hence, proves nothing. Necessitas non habet legem. It is 
only saying over again that the matter of P is different from that of 
the rest of Genesis. The matter mostly determines the style. We 
have seen how P is made up here. Genealogies and statistics are 
its bone and sinew. It has but little narrative. J and E are al- 
most wholly narrative. Set the few purely narrative portions of P 
alongside those of JE, where they have the same theme and the same 
context, and there may be a fair comparison. We might, for ex- 
ample, compare P with J or E in any part of the last half of Gene- 
sis, if P had matter enough here to allow a comparison. Take 
chap. xxxiv, which offers, perhaps, the fairest opportunity for it. 
Differences in style will at once be reduced to the vanishing point. 
The argument from mere style, consequently, is invalid in the larger 
part of Genesis; and where it can be fairly applied, it is without 
cogency.* The argument from vocabulary is, to some extent, in 
another category ; although here also the character of the material 
greatly conditions the question. As a recent writer + has shown, 
there are two principal points of view from which this part of the 
literary problem should be considered: that of possible successive 
or periodic changes indicated in a given vocabulary; and that of 
simultaneous changes. As to the first, it is clear that there are ac- 
tual stages of growth, or, better, of decay indicated in the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament. The question is, (1) how far does the evi- 
dence of it appear in the original text of Genesis; and (2) as far as 
it may appear does it support the current analysis? 

Results only can here be given. Undoubtedly, as we think, the 
present Hebrew text may be taken as representing, to a reason- 
able degree, the original text, whatever occasional and sporadic cor- 
ruptions it may have undergone. Now, if it be true, as claimed, 
that the document known as P is of considerably later origin than J - 


* One of the best Biblical critics claims a more flowing style in P itself in the 
latter parts of the book. This is equivalent to abandoning the argument from 
style altogether. Cf. Tuch, Com. iiber die Genesis, p. xlix. 

+ Kenig. Cf. Studien und Kritiken 1893, 8tes Heft, pp. 445-479. . ** Wodurch 
sich Tuch ‘die leicht erklarbare’ Thatsache das die Schreibart im letzten 
Theile der Grundschrift geschmeidiger und fliissiger war als sie zu 
Anfang erscheint, erklirt, sagt er nicht. Uns will es bediinken, eine solche 
Thatsache zu erkliiren, gebe es iiberhaupt nur zwei Wege. Entweder liegt 
zwischen der Abfassung der einzelnen Stiicke eines Verfassers, an welchen 
man Verschiedenheit des Styls bemerkt, ein Zeitraum der lang und reich genug 
ist, um dem JTempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis Raum zu gestatten, oder 
aber die Verschiedenheit des behandelten Gegenstandes, oder des verschieden 
Gesichtpunkts, aus den der nimliche Gegenstand behandelt wird, bringt die 
Aenderung der Schreibart mit sich, wobei dann freilich im ersten Falle der Sty] 
als Produkt der Nothwendigkeit und im zweiten als Produkt der Freiheit im 
geistigen Leben erscheint.’? See Kurtz, Einheit des Pentateuchs, 1844, p. 106. 
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and K, especially if it arose at the time of the Exile, while they be- 
long to the eighth century B.C., the signs of it should not fail in 
the vocabulary used. This is not only a sufficiently long interval 
for a proper test; but it is one when the most marked changes of 
this sort would be likely to occur. If then they are found to exist, 
under proper conditions, it will be a strong reason not only for the 
original separate existence of P, but will directly support the time 
phase of the theory. On the other hand, if they are found not to 
exist, there is left the second point of view from which the subject 
may be considered. And we shall inquire whether there are simul- 
taneous differences in the vocabularies of the three supposed docu- 
ments of such a nature and such a number as to prove the hypothe- 
sis of separate documents. 

Before giving the result of our own investigations on the first 
point, it will be proper to refer to the views of others who have gone 
over thesame ground. Ryssel, a few years since, made the language 
of the P document a special study. His conclusion, which was in- 
deed assailed by some scholars, but defended by others of at least 
equal ability and fairness, was, as it respects our book, to the effect, 
that it is not only wanting in traces of a late age, but abounds in 
the indications of a primitive one. Kssentially the same position is 
taken by Dillmann having in view the whole document. After cit- 
ing a large number of its peculiarities, he says: “‘ Why such expres- 
sions should be called late is not intelligible That many of 
them are otherwise found only in the later writers is not sufficient 
to show that they themselves belong to that period.” * 

Our first inquiry then concerns the vocabulary of P in Genesis. 
Does it indicate an origin several centuries after J and E? One 
thing is important and one is necessary in the investigation. It is 
important to show, if possible, stages of change in the use of a word 
in P; it is necessary to show that the word actually arose after J 
and K. Words used by P in Genesis showing possible stages of 
change are: First, such as have been modified in their root form, one 
of the consonants within the word being exchanged for another ; or, 
a soft consonant having taken the place of a hard one. Such are the 
words meaning lamb, to cry out and to laugh; and they are all of 
their kind that are relevant. Of these, the first is not peculiar to P, 
J and E also showing the same change (xxx. 32, 38, 35, 40). The 
same may be said of the second (xviii. 20, a nominal form). 
While both P and J have the earlier form of the third and neither 


* Ryssel De Hlohiste Pentateuchict Sermone, Lips., 1878. Cf. Giesebrecht, 
Zeitschrift fir Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1881, pp. 177-276; Driver, Journal 
of Philology xi, 201-236; Kuenen, Zhe Hexateuch, § 15, 11; Dillmann, Die 
Bucher Numeri, Deuteronomium, etc., pp. 663-665. 
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has the later (xvii. 17, P; xviii. 12, J). Hence there is nothing in 
this class to show the later origin of P. 

A second class consists of words using a different and a supposed 
later lexical or grammatical form to express the same early idea. 
Here we find the demonstrative pronoun in two forms, the personal 
pronoun of the first person singular and the verbs meaning respec- 
tively to make, or establish (a covenant) and to beget. As it respects 
these words as a whole, there is no positive evidence that the forms 
regarded as the later were not in use in the earliest Biblical periods 
of the language. The question before us therefore is, Does P use 
only the form apparently latest developed? or does that form so pre- 
ponderate in P as to justify the conclusion that it is of later origin? 

As it concerns the demonstrative pronoun, there is a long and 
short emphatic form in the singular and a long and short form in 
the plural; of the former the long may perhaps be regarded as the 
older. It is found in J (xxiv. 65) and E (xxxvii. 19) in Genesis; 
but the short form also occurs in Judges (vi. 20) and 2 Kings (fem. iv. 
25), as well as once in Zechariah (ii. 8), Daniel (viii. 16) and Ezra 
(xxxvi. 35). Whether the skorter form of the plural be regarded as 
archaic or not, like the common one, it is about equally distributed 
in the documents (Gen. xix. 8, 25, xxvi. 8, 4, R.; Lev. xviii. 27; 1 
Chron. xx. 8, etc.), and so has no bearing. Of the two forms of the first 
person singular of the personal pronoun, it is true that the shorter 
predominates in P and also in the later literature. This is impor- 
tant, but not convincing. The gradual diminution in the use of 
the longer form is curiously interrupted in Deuteronomy; while 
phenomena suggesting a different explanation are presented in the 
other documents sufficient to break the force of this one example 
of the kind. For instance, the alternative word for Lord in the Old 
Testament, Adonai, is not found at all in P in the Pentateuch, to eigh- 
teen times in J and E. And while used increasingly in later books, it 
culminates in Ezekiel, where it is found 232 times, or much beyond 
the sum ofall its occurrences elsewhere. The same word, too, presents 
a notable sign of development. Its literal sense being my Lord, 
four times in Ezekiel and once in Job the same form has come to 
have the sense of Lord or the Lord. The history of the word 
Adonai, accordingly, to go no further, is directly against the con- 
clusion as to the relative date of P reached from the gradually 
diminishing use of anoki in favor of ant. 

Again the two forms of the verb used with covenant do not really 
belong, as alleged, to different ages, while carrying the same mean- 
ing. The meaning is not the same; the causative form having the 
sense to establish, not to make (a covenant). The context, in every 
case of its occurrence, abundantly proves this (see chaps. ix 
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and xvii of Genesis; also Ex. vi. 4; Lev. vi. 9). Tinally, as it re- 
spects the verb meaning to beget, the claim is that P uses the causa- 
tive form, while J uses the ground form in the same sense. That 
the causative form is later is inferred from its predominant use in 
Chronicles (cf. also Jer. xxx. 6) and other late books. ‘This is pre- 
carious reasoning, since the ground form is also used in the same 
sense in Chronicles a number of times, as well as in Job, the Psalms 
and apparently in Isaiah (xlix. 21). But amore serious difficulty 
with the argument is that the use of this special form by P in the 
Pentateuch is mostly limited to two genealogies (chaps. v and xi 
of Genesis). This implies, of course, sources of much smaller dimen- 
sions than has been surmised. We are quite ready to admit that 
the occurrence of two forms of the word side by side with the 
same meaning makes the impression that different documentary 
sources are involved in the structure of Genesis; it does not, how- 
ever, argue for documents of the sort, and of the extent required by 
the current theory. 

One other change in vocabulary which might indicate successive 
periods is where a word or expression solely in use in earlier times 
has been mostly or wholly supplanted by another having the same 
sense. There are two pertinent examples of this kind, and they 
bear decidedly against the relative lateness of P. The first is the 
case of the word for fine linen found in Genesis and the rest of the 
Pentateuch. With the exception of three examples in Ezekiel 
(xvi. 10, 13; xxvii. 7), this word disappears later, giving place to 
another. Unluckily for the theory, the older form is far more com- 
mon in P than in JE. The other case is the collective for ears (of 
grain). Itoccurs in the Hexateuch and in P only in this sense (Ex. 
ix. 31; Lev. ii. 14). In E in Genesis, on the contrary, and in 
later books (Ruth ii. 2; Is. xvii.5; Job xxiv. 24, in the singular 
including Zech. iv. 12), quite another word is found with the same 
meaning. What adds emphasis to this fact is the employment of 
the earlier form as the name of a month for which the exilic title 
was Nisan. 

These are all the examples of what may be called successive or 
periodic changes in the language of Genesis, having a bearing on 
our problem. That they make probable the later origin of P, much 
more that they prove it, no one will care to ‘hold. 

But in the next place, it might be thought that classes of words used 
exclusively by P in Genesis, and elsewhere only in the later books of 
the Old Testament, can be cited as showing a later origin for that 
document. Such lists are to be carefully noted. To give them valid- 
ity as proofs here, it is necessary to show that they are not likely to 
have been employed by late writers simply as a part of the common 
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stock of words belonging to the sacred literature of the people. 
Especially it must be shown that P is peculiar in this respect and 
that the same phenomenon does not appear in J and E,. Examples 
of P’s usage are the following: The word for firmament outside of 
Genesis (i. 6) appears only in Psalms in two places, in Ezekiel once 
and in Daniel once; the cardinal number one is used as an ordinal 
outside of the Hexateuch only in 1 Kings (xvi. 23), but often in 
the later books; a peculiar word for possession (Gen. xii. 5) outside 
the Hexateuch is found only in Chronicles, Ezra and Daniel ; a word 
for kind, species, elsewhere only once in Ezekiel ; a word for to swarm 
elsewhere only once in Ezekiel ; the expression the sel/-same day 
elsewhere only once in Ezekiel. But on the other hand there is an 
expression in J, garden of the Lord (ii. 8, xiii. 10), whose sole rem- 
iniscence likewise is in one passage in Ezekiel (xxviii. 18) ; a peculiar 
word for Jottle in K (xxi. 14, 15, 19), which reappears only in Hab- 
akkuk (ii. 15); a word in J meaning to grieve (xlv. 5, Ni.), found 
once in 1 Samuel (but otherwise Nehemiah and Ecclesistes ;) the ex- 
pression “land of Shinar” (x. 10), ascribed to J, but outside of 
Genesis found only once each in Isaiah, Zechariah and Daniel; the 
pl. of the cardinal one, in the sense of some, a few, in E twice—xxvii. 
44, xxix. 10,—elsewhere only in Daniel (xi. 20). Hence if one set 
of passages is valid to prove P late, the other is equally so to prove 
J and E late. 

Besides, there are words supposed to be peculiar to P which do 
not appear in the latest books, but fail after Jeremiah. What is to be 
said of them? Such are those for waste and emptiness (i.2); the 
verb for gather together (i. 9, 10, Ni.); the word for sea monsters 
(i. 21); for green grass (i. 11); another word for possession (xxiii. 18). 
And there is an important word rendered lights (Gen. i. 14, a part of 
P), which assumes a different form in Ezekiel (xxxii. 8). Contrariwise 
there are expressions assigned to J and E which, if used to some 
extent elsewhere outside of Genesis, at least have a prominent and 
sometimes a predominant place in the latest books. Such are the 
words to prosper (xxiv. 21 Hi.), to bow the head (xxiv. 26), to try 
(xxii. 10 Qi.) and one for prince (xii. 15), These are fair examples 
selected from a list of words ascribed to the several documents in 
Genesis. They certainly do not support the conclusion that it is 
of later source than J and E; much less, as far as this book is con- 
cerned, do they support the assertion of the recent critic that in con- 
trast with other parts there are entire connected sections of P which 
in their literary phenomena agree with those of the latest times, and 
in form, if not in content, must have had their origin in those times.* 

And it is to be noted, still further, that these facts do not stand 


* Keenig, Studien und Kritiken, 1893, 3tes Heft, p. 471. 
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alone. Equally with the other two supposed sources, P shares in a 
certain archaic coloring which, in the main, is indisputable. It 
shows in common with them the use of the masc. of the third person 
of the personal pronoun as generis communis. The same is true of 
the word for maiden, one form serving for both genders with a few 
exceptions throughout the Pentateuch. It has preserved the obsoles- 
cent form for the nominative case (i. 24); an archaic word for child 
(xi. 30); an archaic pronominal ending (i. 11); does not place the 
numeral after the word numbered, a custom beginning with Exodus 
(xxix. 1); retains that of repeating the thing numbered with its num- 
ber, a custom which disappears after 1 Kgs. vi. 1 ; usesa circumlocu- 
tion for the ordinal (vii. 11); and contains a multitude of antique 
phrases (xvii. 14, xxv. 8, etc.). On the other hand, this document is 
lacking, conspicuously in Genesis, in those sigus of decay which mark 
the Hebrew subsequent to Jeremiah. Dillmann has named nearly a 
score of them.* This argument, it is true, is negative; but it isa 
complete counterpart to the positive side which, to a limited extent, 
has just been given. It is impossible, therefore, in view of these 
facts, to maintain that, in contrast with JE, the document known as 
P had a considerably later origin. 

But another important question remains. Does the vocabulary 
of Genesis furnish evidence strongly corroborative of the current 
theory that three diverse documents lie at its basis? That such an 
argument can in itself be demonstrative, or anything more than an 
adjunct to others of greater import, none will hold. it is possible 
here to do little more than to consider the principles by which the 
facts elsewhere collected are to be judged. There is nothing per se 
against the assumption that a work like Genesis may be made up 
from different contemporaneous sources. It is, of course, also pos- 
sible that these sources may so decidedly differ in literary char- 
acter from one another that on that ground alone they may be 
separated from one another to a greater or less extent and degree of 
certainty. The question is, Are the linguistic peculiarities of Genesis 
of this sort and have they been so delineated ? 

They include a phraseology, as we have seen, which is the com- 
mon heritage of preéxilic Israel. As was to be expected, it has 
marked features, corresponding to Israel’s signal history. In this 
very excess of literary characteristics, in fact, lies one chief danger. 
They can easily be set over against one another in extended lists. 
That process, however, is far enough from determining the sources, 
although many seem to have thought otherwise. Unless the sources 
have been conclusively fixed by other means, it is only a scheme of 
guessing, with the widest margin for caprice. In what book 


* Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronom., p. 665. 
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and by what author have universally accepted critical principles 
been laid down by which this exceedingly delicate operation of as- 
signing a given word to one supposed document rather than another 
is decided?* Undoubtedly the clearest logical rules have beer 
continually violated in the current analysis. 

For example, there are words cited as characteristic of a docu- 
ment which are found very seldom, or even but once in it. About 
one-third of the words usually ascribed to P in Genesis are of this 
character, and one-fourth of them are found but once in the book. 
How can they be said to characterize the document and at the same 
time also be used for identifying it when used so seldom altogether? 
At most they characterize an insignificant portion of it. The weak- 
est form of this argument is when it is built on the absence of legis- 
lative or poetical expressions in material where without literary 
stupidity they could not be found. There is no composition which 
with such reasoning might not be proven composite. 

Again, alleged characteristic words are sometimes taken largely 
from one section of the book, appearing again rarely, if at all, ex- 
cept in a reproduction of the thought or coloring of that section. 
This is especially true of the first chapter of Genesis. It has an 
extraordinary diction and contains signs of being of peculiar origin. 
We would not be surprised to find that it forms, with the three 
next succeeding verses, one of the original sources of Genesis. But 
it is assumed to represent P, and, strange to say, 18 out of 42 words 
referred to this document in Genesis first occur in it and in but few 
passages elsewhere. This is a risky proceeding, especially so when 
to this fact is added another,—that critics are by no means agreed 
in ascribing this chapter in its present form to P.+ 

Again, words are named as peculiar to a document because, as the 
supposed sources have been delineated, they appear alone or appear 
oftener in it than elsewhere. This is obviously a non sequitur, how- 
ever often they may appear. It might be merely incidental, as can 
be shown by almost any piece of composition. To make the argu- 
ment of value it must be shown that there was occasion for the 

* An article by Keenig in the Studien und Krit. (1898, 3), ‘‘ Der Sprach- 
beweis in der Litteraturkritik,’’ etc., we have already referred to. It is late in 
appearing and covers the ground only to a very limited degree, though in itself 
valuable. Cf. also his De critice 8. argumento, etc., 1879. 

+ Hebraica, iv, 220, v. 24: ‘‘The first chapter of Genesis is supposed by 
most critics not to be original with P, but to have been incorporated by him in 
his work from some outside source. If this be true, it should not be cited as a 
specimen of P’s style. The sublimity and stateliness which characterize it are 
not to be found in so striking a degree in other portions of P’s work. Still, 
whatever its source, the chapter has been thoroughly worked over and may 
fairly represent P, while ch. ii. 1-4", which is eminently characteristic of P. 
plentifully [ste] supplies anything that may be lacking.”’ 
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occurrence of just these words the same number of times in the con- 
trasted document. For instance, the word used for kind or species 
in the first chapter of Genesis is held to be characteristic to a 
marked extent of P. The mere assertion of it, however, does not 
make it so. The passages must be pointed out where J or E might 
have had the word, but have avoided it or chosen another in its 
place. This has not been done.* 

Again, as said above, we accept the present, that is, the 
Massoretic text, as being sufficiently correct to serve as a test 
for these critical questions. Consequently, we cannot agree that 
a word is peculiar to a document when to get it within its 
vounds, or to keep it there, it is necessary to resort to the theory 
of (editorial) textual alteration. This device is so frequent with 
our analysts that, if it does not approximate with them the force 
of a rule, it goes so far as to seriously impair their reasoning. 
Many of these cases are of such a sort that no excuse can be found 
for ascribing the given expression to an editor except that the exi- 
vencies of the theory require it.+ Again, it is claimed that,in many 
instances, a given document, instead of using the same word with 
its companion documents, employs a synonym. Very well, does 
that prove it to be an independent document? The Hebrew lan- 
guage abounds in synonyms. Is there any rule forbidding the same 
writer from using them ad libitum ? One of the most emphasized 
here is Paddan-aram, which is said to be P's word for J’s Mesopo- 
tamia, or “ Aram of the two rivers.” But the latter éxpression is 
mly found twice in the Hexateuch altogether, and the passages are 
as widely separated as Genesis and Deuteronomy, while the former 
is assured to P only by an unwarranted interference of the editor 
(xxxi. 18, Ixvi. 15). If the usage were uniform and frequent in 
the contrasted documents, the proof would still lack stringency. 
It is not assumed that each writer was not acquainted with both 
names, 

The Book of Ruth is short, and its integrity, as far as we 
know, undisputed, Yet it uses two different expressions in speak- 
ing of Bethlehem: “Bethlehem” and “ Bethlehem-judah” (i. 1, 
i.19); has two different words for handmaid (ii. 13, iii. 9), besides 
another for maiden (ii. 5); two forms of the same word for rest 
(i. 9, iii. 1); two words for leaving off (i. 18, ii. 20); two words for 
aking a wife, one of them quite peculiar (i. 4, iv. 18); and uses P’s 
word Shaddai twice alongside of Jehovah (i. 20, 29). Noone as yet 
has, as far as we have heard, thought of making these facts a basis for 

* The one case cited by Kenig, Hinleit., is not relevant. Cf. the language of 
P, Wi, 20: 


+ Cf., for example, vi. 7, vii. 8, 9, 17, 23. 
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an argument to prove that Ruth is a compilation from two or more 
sources. 

Finally, it should not be overlooked that special attention has 
been directed by our critics to only this one kind of data in the 
several sections involved: those which seem to indicate division. It 
has been correspondingly diverted from those of another sort which 
tend to show the homogeneous nature of the material throughout. 
The collection of such expressions given elsewhere, it is safe to say, 
suffers nothing, either in the number or the quality of its examples, 
when compared with the entire sum of those of a contrary sort. At 
the same time their validity in an argument for the unity of Genesis. 
over against the current scheme cannot be called in question. 

These considerations in view, what is to be said of the reasoning 
from simultaneous linguistic differences in Genesis as a proof of its 
origin from three continuous sources? It must impress every candid 
mind as notably inconsequent and feeble. As already said, it might 
be of value if the position taken could be fairly defended on other 
grounds. Left to itself, as it must largely be, to furnish the weight 
of the argument, it fails to do the work expected of it. 

And so we conclude, for the most part, our review of the theory of 
the origin of Genesis now most widely in vogue on the continent of 
Europe, and having many able adherents in England and America. 
The arguments offered in its support have been examined with 
sufficient minuteness and care to test adequately their worth. That 
we have always succeeded in maintaining a spirit of fairness and 
candor in their treatment we will not assert, but only that it has 
been honestly attempted. It seems clear, however, that the actual 
phenomena of the book of Genesis are not even fairly explained by 
the current theory. It requires too many wide-reaching presuppo- 
sitions; in short, too much credulity and the acceptance of too: 
many logical fallacies. We have, accordingly, next to inquire 
what other theory, or what modifications of the so-called traditional 
one, will satisfy fairly well the conditions of the problem. 
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V. 
WILLIAM GREENOUGH THAYER SHEDD. 


N the last number of the REVIEW there was published a notice 

of the late Professor Shedd; and the announcement was made 

that the present number would contain an article embodying a brief 
account of his life, and an estimate of his character and work. 

William Greenough Thayer Shedd was born in Acton, Mass., 
June 21, 1820. His father, the Rev. Marshall Shedd, was at that 
time the minister of the parish church. Marshall Shedd was the son 
of a New England farmer, and the thirteenth of a family of fifteen 
children. The res angusta domi not only made, in his case, a liberal 
education difficult of attainment, but postponed its commencement 
until he had passed the period of boyhood. But he sprang from a 
people whose ambitions persist, and who have always been able to 
overcome great obstacles of time and circumstance in order to 
achieve them. He entered Philips Academy at Andover, but not 
until he was twenty-one years old. After completing his studies there, 
he went to Dartmouth College, and was graduated the valedictorian 
of hisclass. He lived the life of an able and faithful minister of the 
Gospel and labored to give his son every facility for procuring an 
education like his own. 

Dr. Shedd’s American ancestors were New England Puritans. 
No theologian accepted more heartily or defended more ably than 
he did the view, that, to use his own words, “the seed or princi- 
ple of a man’s character is in existence before him.” He has told 
us more than once, “that in order to have a full comprehension 
of individual character we must go back to the species of which 
the individual is a part. It is the species that explains the sinful 
disposition with which all are born.” He held also that these 
remarks are measurably true of the character of a nation; that 
every national character is the result of what has preceded it. The 
Puritan character, which Dr. Shedd thus derived from his ancestors, 
he has delineated in an essay with that title. Genetically, he 
describes it by the term “Old English ;” and “the fundamental 
trait upon which all its excellencies rest, and by which even its 
faults are to be explained,” he says, “is spirituality of mind.” This 
spirituality of mind is not, however, that which is denoted by the 
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word “regenerate ;” but is an inherited disposition that “leads its 
possessor to believe in the invisible world, and to refer to it in both 
his thoughts and actions.” * This other-worldliness, this tendency 
to live in view of the unseen, and to reckon with, even when not 
obeying, the categorical imperative, is so obviously a typical trait of 
the Puritan that it is selected by the brilliant Frenchman, Taine, for 
special emphasis, in the section in which he tells us that Puritanism 
is the basis of the old English character ; and Lord Macaulay, in the 
earliest of his essays, says the same thing, in what Matthew Arnold 
calls “his own heightened way.” Of course, this single trait, if the 
“fundamental,” is not the sole distinguishing trait of the Puritan 
character. The Puritan history is not in any adequate sense to be 
explained by it alone. There is a sense, indeed, in which the ten- 
dency to live in view of the invisible must be “ fundamental,” as Dr. 
Shedd says it is in the Puritan, if it exist at all. Every real trait is 
fundamental. It interpenetrates and modifies the action of all other 
inherent tendencies. But it was not unmixed other-worldliness that 
characterized the Puritan in either Old England or New England. 
He never, like an ascetic solitary, wholly turned his back upon the 
world that now is. His character has always had its due share of 
this-worldliness. In particular, it has been largely and specially 
qualified by two traits; one of which separates him sharply from the 
sentimental German, and the other as sharply from the easy-going 
Southron. In the first place, he has never permitted mere senti- 
ment to overbear what Dr. Shedd’s teacher, Coleridge, calls “the 
active virtue,” prudence, which at its basis is ‘a regard for self, even 
if it is self projected into the future ;” and in the second place, from 
his first appearance in history, whatever ability he has possessed, he 
has always held well in hand and directed steadily towards an object, 
by the force of a strong and persisting will. The place of the Puritan 
in history-—and I have in mind the Scotch as well as the English 
Puritan—cannot be accounted for if to his religious spirit are not 
added, as coéfficients in securing it, his sagacious prudence and his 
resolute will. It was from such an ancestry that Dr. Shedd sprang. 

Dr. Shedd, on his father’s side, belonged to the sixth of the genera- 
tions living in thiscountry. The immigrating ancestor, Daniel Shedd, 
settled in Braintree, Mass., in 1642. On his mother’s side, Dr. Shedd 
belonged to a family quite as well known in New England as his 
father’s. His maternal grandfather, Obadiah Thayer, was an emi- 
nent Boston merchant in the East India trade; a man of means of 
liberal education and culture. On the marriage of his daughter, 
his only child, to the Rev. Marshall Shedd, he retired from business 
and made his home with her. With this grandfather, Dr. Shedd, 


* Shedd, Literary Essays, p. 229. 
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when a boy, lived in intimate intercourse; and the grandfather en- 
couraged all the boy’s higher and nobler aspirations, In 18381, the 
family removed from Massachusetts to Willsborough, Essex county, 
N. Y., on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain, where Mr. Thayer 
had a large property. Young Shedd was prepared for college at a 
school in Westport, in the same county, and remained there until 
he entered the University of Vermont, at Burlington, in 1835. His 
industry and enthusiasm in study were notable; so was his high 
moral tone. He acquired quickly and entered the University of 
Vermont when fifteen years of age. 

It was while at the University of Vermont that Shedd was 
brought under the teacher who more strongly than any other in- 
fluenced his entire life. This was the Rev. Dr. James Marsh, at 
that time the Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. Dr. 
Marsh had been tutor at Dartmouth—the college of which he was a 
graduate—and Professor of Languages and Biblical Literature at 
Hampden Sidney College, Virginia. For seven years he had been 
President of the University of Vermont. In the maturity of his 
powers, not long before Shedd’s matriculation, he resigned the ex- 
ecutive office to fill the chair he now occupied. Dr. Marsh was 
one of the ablest teachers, if not the ablest and most original 
teacher, in the country in this department. The philosophical 
system which up to this time had been most influential in America, 
was that of Locke. It divided the interest of philosophical stu- 
dents in America with the Scottish philosophy, as presented 
in the works of Dugald Stewart, whose treatise on the Active 
Moral Powers of Man, Dr. Porter tell us, was in this country the 
most influential of his works, “on account of its bearing on the 
theological and ethical controversy that was beginning to excite 
general attention in this country.” For in New England, then as al- 
ways, the theological subjects which awakened the deepest interest 
and provoked the keenest debate were subjects in anthropology, 
like the nature of sin, and the remains of moral power in the natural 
man. Dr. Marsh not only entered into these discussions with in- 
terest, but imported into them a new and influential element. He 
attacked the reigning psychology and philosophy, whether English 
or Scottish, and “ proposed as a substitute the new and more pro- 
found spiritual philosophy of Coleridge, Kant, Jacobi, and of the 
Platonizing English theologians of the seventeenth century.” 
The essay, in which this attack and proposal were embodied, was 
his Preliminary Essay to Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. He 
eulogizes Coleridge’s endeavors to show “the consistency of the 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian system with reason, and with the 
true | of philosophy ;” and asserts that Coleridge has 
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proved, to quote Coleridge’s own words, “that the scheme of 
Christianity, though not discoverable by reason, is yet in accord- 
ance with it—that link follows link by necessary consequence— 
that religion passes out of the ken of reason only where the eye 
of reason has reached its own horizon, and that faith is not bound, 
it is continuing.”* He cordially adopts Coleridge's distinctions be- 
tween nature and spirit, and between the understanding and the 
reason. 

Dr. Marsh left behind him a small but valuable literary product, 
which has been gathered and published with a memoir by the late 
Prof. Torrey.t These Literary Remains comprise several papers ; 
among which are a letter on the Arrangement of the Sciences, a 
paper on the nature of Life, a brief treatise on Psychology, one on 
the Human Will and the Spiritual Principle in Man, and one on 
the Relation of Immortality to the Reason and Conscience. They 
reveal clearly the system of fundamental truth which he taught; 
and, in the clearness and strength and spirit with which they 
are written, they go far to explain the strong influence he exerted 
on the minds of his students, and justify the intellectual respect 
and admiration with which they regarded him. One is not sur- 
prised, after reading them, to find that Prof. Shedd, when twenty-five 
years old, describes Dr. Marsh “as one of those eloquent and superior 
spirits, few and rare in our earthly race, who have an instinctive 
and irresistible tendency to the supernatural;” { or that a few 
years later, when referring to Dr. Marsh’s edition of the Aids to Re- 
flection, he says, “that Dr. Marsh’s premature decease, in the full 
vigor of his powers, and the full maturity of his discipline and schol- 
arship, is the greatest loss American philosophy has yet been called 
to meet.” § Besides being an earnest and intelligent student of 
philosophical subjects, Dr. Marsh was a profoundly religious man, 
whose vivid religious experience expressed itself finely in his letters, 
and in his intercourse with his students, 

For four years young Shedd was trained by this teacher. The 
philosophical system he then studied and adopted as his own, he held 
to the close of his life. Moreover, his contact with an intellect as 
strong and sincere as Dr. Marsh’s imbued him with the philosophic 
temper and habit of mind. Into whatever other department of 
study he entered, he carried with him both this system and this tem- 
perand habit. Dr. Marsh not only gave to Shedd asystem: he intro- 
duced him to the teachers who had taught both himself and his 


* Coleridge's Works: Aids to Reflection : Prelim. Essay, by J. Marsh, Vol. i, 
p. 73. 

+ Memoir and Literary Remains of President Marsh, Boston, 1843. 

t Theological Essays, p. 52. ¢ Literary Essays, p. 272. 
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teacher, Coleridge. He made Shedd, before he left college, a stu- 
dent, not of Coleridge alone, but of Plato and Kant; so that when 
he entered Andover, he may be said to have carried with him a 
theory of the universe, which he grasped with an intelligence 
unusual in one so young, and which he held as a profound convic- 
tion. 

I have the impression, however, that this philosophical habit of 
mind, which was thus early achieved and was perhaps the most valu- 
able result of his association with Dr. Marsh, was distinctively an 
acquired habit; and, that in some measure at least, it overbore an- 
other tendency. His most noticeable gift was the gift of literary ex- 

. pression, and the strongest of his early intellectual affections was his 

affection for literary form. No one can read all that Dr. Shedd has 
written without feeling how deeply interested he is in literary style 
in the larger sense of that phrase, how lovingly he has studied 
its great masters, how carefully he has formed his own upon the 
noblest models, and by what genial labor he early attained a style of 
“simple, statuesque beauty.” It is quite clear, I think, that but for 
his philosophical discipline at the formative period of his life, Dr. 
Shedd’s literary product would have been mainly within the sphere 
of language and letters. The modification of his strongest natural 
intellectual trait by this philosophical culture has given to Dr. 
Shedd’s literary essays a distinctive tone. It made him by emi- 
nence a Puritan man of letters. He is one of the few consistent 
Puritans who have “been drawn upon and drawn out by literature 
and art,” and his discussions on these subjects show what the literary 
product of New England might have been, had the literary classes 
there maintained their interest in philosophy and theology. 

It is in harmony with his character asa man of letters, whose 
character, as such, has been modified by a powerful philosophical 
influence, that he writes of the condition of the intellectual classes of 
this country, as follows: “ A higher type of intellectuality is greatly 
needed in our new America. Strictness and not laxity should char- 
acterize our style of thinking, our speculative theories, our judg- 
ments, and our tastes. There is imminent danger of the contrary. 
An easy and indulgent theory of refinement and education is formed 
amongst us, and unless counteracted, the only civilization of this 
Western Continent that is worth anything will go to destruction. 
There is just now a great clamor and demand for ‘culture,’ but it 
is not so much culture that is needed as discipline. We are not 
so sound and healthy a people as we were a generation ago. The 
true course is to look these facts in the eye and to act accordingly. 
In 1802, a great poet, English to the bone, and loving his country 
as he loved his own flesh, called England ‘a fen of stagnant waters,’ 
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and invoked the stern shade of Milton to raise her up, and give her 
manners, virtue, freedom, power. The American Republic needs 
to-day a similar fidelity, and a similar affection from all her true 
sons.” * This character of a litterateur strongly affected by philo- 
sophical studies he never loses when writing on an esthetic or lit- 
erary subject. He never detains himself or the reader long with 
the criticism of mere form. It is the nature of beauty that he 
delights to expound, and a theory of eloquence he is interested in 
defending. Not his method only, but his opinions show the same 
modification of the literary man. He not only subordinates the 
beautiful to the true and the good in art, philosophy and religion, 
but he asserts that only through this subordination does beauty 
attain perfection and achieve a power to impress permanently ; only 
thus does it become a joy forever. Eloquence becomes real in view 
rather of its ethical than of its zsthetical element. When he writes 
of English studies he praises the literature of the era of Elizabeth, 
and in comparison, somewhat unduly disparages that of the reign of 
Anne. He commends to students and artists discipline, reticence 
and temperance; and almost the only qualities he eulogizes are their 
legitimate offspring: severity, chasteness and grandeur. What the 
educated classes most need, in his view, are strength and reserve. 
“They must be reticent,” he tells us, “ and, like the sculptor, chisel 
and rechisel until they cut off and cut down to a simple statuesque 
beauty in art, in literature, in religion, and in life.” + 

Though the most powerful influence exerted upon Mr. Shedd, 
while a college student, was philosophical, it did not exclude oth- 
ers. From the beginning he showed that he possessed not only re- 
markable powers of acquisition, but a mind that was finely active 
and possessed of wide and various intellectual sympathies. He was 
fortunate in having as his classical teacher the late Joseph Torrey, 
a man of a large and accurate scholarship; who, while best known 
as the translator of the Church History of Neander, revealed his 
sincere love of the classics in his endeavor to awaken in his stu- 
dents an appreciation of classical literature as literature, and 
the influence of the classics upon himself in his lectures on the 
“Theory of Art.” Moreover, the fact that Coleridge was the philo- 
sophical writer to whom Shedd was first introduced and the native 
bent of his own mind prevented the absorption of his intellect in 
philosophy to the exclusion of literary studies. The essay in which 
Dr. Shedd has given expression to his maturer judgment of Cole- 
ridge, while devoted entirely to expounding Coleridge’s position as 
a philosopher and theologian, itself shows both that he did not neg- 
lect the literary side of Coleridge’s work, and that he held him in 


* Literary Essays, Preface. + Literary Essays, p. 35. 
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the very highest esteem both as an originator of modern poetic 
forms and as one of the profoundest of literary critics. He says of 
him, that “he has done more than any other literary man, with the 
exception of Wordsworth, to form the poetic taste of the age, and 
to impart style and tone to the rising generation of the English 
poets; and as a literary man has done more by far than any other 
one to revolutionize the criticism of his age.” * While the col- 
lege student was becoming a Coleridgean in philosophy, he was 
imbibing from Coleridge an ardent love of literature, and was learn- 
ing to determine for himself what is loftiest and profoundest in Eng- 
lish literature and to value and enjoy it. Thus, before he left col- 
lege, the two most distinctive traits of Dr. Shedd’s intellectual char- 
acter as revealed in his later writings already existed, not only as 
strong mental tendencies, but as tendencies finely nurtured and fed; 
I mean the philosophical and literary traits. 

He was graduated at the University of Vermont in 1839. He 
had not yet chosen his profession. The year succeeding his graduation 
he spent in New York city, engaged in teaching, and endeavoring, 
no doubt, to determine in what profession his duty lay. His duty 
revealed itself during the winter of 1839-40, after he made a pub- 
lic confession of his Christian faith and united with the Presby- 
terian Church of which the Rev. Dr. Asa D. Smith, afterwards 
President of Dartmouth College, was the pastor. He believed him- 
self called to the ministry, and during the same winter he decided 
to study theology. 

In 1840 he entered Andover Theological Seminary and re- 
mained there for three years, graduating in 1843. The venera- 
ble Dr. Edwards A. Park is the only member of the Andover 
faculty of that day who survives his pupil. The Chair of Syste- 
matic Theology was filled by the elder Leonard Woods. Dr. Woods 
had long been Professor of Theology ; having occupied that chair 
from the founding of the Seminary in 1808. When Mr. Shedd 
entered Andover, Dr. Woods was approaching the term of his active 
career. For more than a generation he had educated a large pro- 
portion of the ministry of New England in this department. The 
system he taught was known in New England as “ Old School,” 
to distinguish it from the “ New Divinity” taught by Dr. Nathaniel 
W. Taylor at New Haven. Moses Stuart, who is entitled to be 
called the Father of Biblical Theology and Criticism in America, 
held the Chair of Biblical Literature. Prof. Stuart had as his asso- 
ciate Dr. Edward Robinson; who became the eminent Biblical 
Explorer and Geographer, and Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary; and whom Dr. Shedd succeeded as Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the latter institution. 

* Literary Essays, p. 273. 
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An active and heated debate was going forward at this time be- 
tween the champions of the Old and those of the New Divinity ; and 
Dr. Shedd, like every other student, was soon on one of the sides. 
Without at all abating his sympathetic interest in the philosophy of 
Coleridge, he adopted as his own the “Old School” system. He 
was led to take this side, partly, at least, because of the two it seemed 
to him to be the more historical and the less provincial. Already he 
felt strongly the influence of what he afterwards called “the historic 
spirit.” During his life in Andover, both for the purpose of learn- 
ing the German language and because he was already interested in 
the history of the development of Christian opinion and the forma- 
tion of Christian institutions, he read, in the original, Neander’s 
Church History; and as a result of this historical study he learned 
to value, more and more, and for that reason, the theology that had 
shown its vitality by its persistence. It would seem that “the 
historic spirit” which, as he afterwards said, “engenders criticism 
and skepticism towards a newly discovered truth,” must be held 
responsible for the strong determination towards high orthodoxy of 
this young student, who, nevertheless, came to Andover saturated 
with the philosophy that underlies so much of the Broadchurch- 
ism of England. It would be easy to quote from many of Dr. 
Shedd’s essays and discussions statements that show the high value 
he assigns to the criticism with which history meets individual 
speculation. One quotation must suffice. In the inaugural discourse 
which he delivered in 1854 as Professor of Church History in Ando- 
ver, he says: “That which has verified itself by the lapse of time, 
and the course of experiment, and the sifting of investigation, is 
commended as absolute and universal truth to the individual mind, 
and history bids it to believe and doubt not. But that which is 
current merely; that which in the novelty and youth of its exist- 
ence is carrying all men away; must stand trial, must be brought to 
test, as all its predecessors have been. Towards the opinions and 
theories of the present, so far as they vary from those of the past, 
the historical mind is inquisitive, and critical, and skeptical, not for 
the purpose, be it remembered, of proving them to be false, but with 
the generous hope of evincing them to be true. For the skepti- 
cism of history is very different from skepticism in religion. The 
latter is always in some way biassed and interested. It springs 
out of a desire, conscious or unconscious, to overthrow that which 
the general mind has found to be true, and is resting in as truth. 
But the skepticism of history has no desire to overthrow any 
opinion that has verified itself in the course of ages, and been or- 
ganically assimilated, in the course of human development.” Thus 
the speculative spirit and the historical spirit, as early as the years 
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in which he was receiving his theological education, balanced one 
another, and no doubt the latter checked what might have been the 
undue influence of the former. It was the union of these two spirits 
that led him, during his seminary career, to immerse himself in the 
study of two of the greatest theologians of the Latin Church; and 
to neglect somewhat the New England divines. Dr. Shedd was not 
a New England theologian in the special sense in which that phrase 
is so often used. Jonathan Edwards’ vigorous intellect strongly im- 
pressed him, as it impresses every one who comes in contact with it; 
and, like every subsequent theologian in America, he felt, and was 
not slow to acknowledge, his large indebtedness to that great divine. 
But he never loved and valued the discussions of the successors of 
the elder Edwards, as Dr. Park did; nor could he ever have writ- 
ten so sympathetic and appreciative a review of Nathaniel Emmons 
as the review written by Dr. Henry B. Smith. Besides, both his 
own Platonizing tendencies and his delighted perusal of Neander’s 
Church History led him, even while a student of theology, to make 
Augustine of Hippo and Anselm of Canterbury his great precep- 
tors. And how commanding was the influence of these two men 
upon his theologizing, all know who are familiar with his discus- 
sions of Theism and of Original Sin. 

From the seminary he went into the pastorate. After preaching 
for a single Sunday in its pulpit, he was invited, in 1843, to become 
the pastor of the Congregational Church in Brandon, Vt., and con- 
tinued its pastor for two years. His preaching at once showed the 
distinctive qualities which it always maintained. Nota few of the 
sermons in the two volumes of sermons he has published were writ- 
ten and preached while occupying this pulpit. In 1845 he left 
the pulpit for the professor’s chair, becoming Professor of English 
Literature in his Alma Mater. Here he remained for seven years, 
leaving it to occupy for a short time a kindred chair, that of Sacred 
Rhetoric, in Auburn Theological Seminary, to which he was called 
in 1852, and which he resigned in 1854. 

This period—between 1845 and 1854—is one of the most fruitful 
periods of Dr. Shedd’s literary life. His work as a teacher com- 
pelled him to engage in studies for which his native gifts fitted him. 
The literary spirit, though somewhat depressed by his philosophical 
studies, was still strong within him; and his love of literary form 
made the work he did genial work. He was no ordinary rheto- 
rician; and his conception of the art of rhetoric was made profound 
by the pbilosophical habit he had cultivated, and by the large 
culture his industry had achieved. He steeped his mind in litera- 
ture as literature; and soon became known as a writer who, even in 
theological discussions, did not lose his character as a man of letters. 
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His essays of this period are among his most interesting and stimu- 
lating discussions. Though some of the papers were published 
later, all that he has written on wsthetics, literature and preaching 
was composed at this time. His style during this period is in some 
respects his best. He writes out of a full mind and a full heart. His 
fine and severe taste shows itself in every paper. Besides the noble 
work on Homiletics, written while Professor at Auburn Seminary, 
it was during this period and before he was forty years old, that he 
produced all of his Literary Essays ; of which “The Nature of the 
Beautiful and its Relation to Culture,” “ The Influence and Method of 
English Studies,” “ The Relation of Language and Style to Thought,” 
“The Ethical Theory of Rhetoric and Eloquence,” “The Character- 
istics and Importance of a National Rhetoric,” and the paper on 
“Coleridge as a Philosopher and Theologian” are among the best 
and the best known. 

In 1854 he was called to the chair of Church History in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and continued in this position until 1862. 
His teacher of sacred rhetoric, the Rev. Dr. Park, now Professor of 
Systematic Theology, welcomed him cordially to Andover, although 
they belonged to different schools of New England theology. It was 
felt by all most deeply interested in Andover Theological Seminary— 
so, at least, I have heard—that the elder Calvinism should be repre- 
sented in the faculty, and that an opportunity should be given to 
one qualified to do so to expound and defend it from one of the 
chairs. Of Dr. Shedd’s ability, attainments and teaching gifts no 
one had any doubt; and he had already announced his theological 
position on one of the questions oftenest in debate in New England 
—namely, the nature of sin, and particularly of original sin. His 
views had been presented in an essay published in the Christian 
Review for January, 1852, as a review of The Christian Doctrine of 
Sin by Julius Miiller. In this paper Dr. Shedd put himself dis- 
tinctly on the platform of the elder Calvinism. The doctrine of the 
Reformed theology that sin is a state of the soul in which every man 
is born, and that this sin is guilt, was defended with exceptional 
thoroughness, ability and learning. And though, when he stated 
his view of its relation to the first sin of the parents of the human 
family, his explanation differed widely from that of the Covenant 
theologians of the seventeenth century; the essay, on the whole, 
embodied the high Calvinistic anthropology, and left no doubt in 
the minds of those who intelligently read it as to the position the 
writer occupied in relation to the then current debates among 
the New England theologians. The deep, practical interest of 
the writer in the doctrine of sin was also evident. It was obvi- 
ously a doctrine which, if he were called to stand in the pulpit, 
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would underlie and support his preaching of the Gospel. That he 
regarded it as a truth of the very first importance for the preacher, 
he made plain, not only throughout the essay, but in the weighty 
and solemn words with which he concluded the discussion. “If the 
Church and the ministry of the present day need any one thing 
more than another, it is profound views of sin; and if the current 
theology of the day is lacking in any one thing, it is in that 
thorough- going, that truly philosophic, and, at the same time, truly 
edifying theory of sin, which runs like a strong muscular cord 
through all the soundest theology of the Church.” 

Prof. Shedd was now “midway upon the journey of his life.” 
Though he had matured early, his intellect had not developed with 
unhealthy haste. To his remarkable powers of acquisition were 
joined a clear and commanding intelligence; an intellectual personality 
of such distinctness and power as always to impress its own char- 
acter upon his acquisitions; a calm intellectual temperament that 
enabled him to look at truth in an atmosphere untroubled by pas- 
sion; a sincere desire to know the truth on the most fundamental 
themes ; a disposition to hold his opinions as convictions ; and a power 
of clearness, strength and grace in the statement of abstract truth, 
in which he was excelled by no English-speaking theologian. He 
was a teacher in his native State, and in the most influential divin- 
ity school of the communion in which himself and his ancestors 
were reared, His opinions on questions in debate were perfectly 
understood; and he occupied a chair from which, as well as from 
any chair, he was able, as he was expected, to state and defend them. 
It was to be anticipated that such a man, in such a position, would 
often be called to declare himself on subjects of public interest to the 
great religious community of which he was a member. When he 
did so, he gave expression to his views with great distinctness. 
Three of the doctrinal papers published in his volume of Theological 
Essays were written during this period. Two of these are ex- 
ceedingly interesting when read in the light of his position and 
of the times. One of them, called “Symbols and Congregation- 
alism,” delivered in 1858 as a discourse before the Congregational 
Literary Association, is an earnest plea for a stronger theological 
feeling within the denomination, and a more distinct fidelity to its 
historical symbols. In unfolding “the necessity that exists in 
Congregationalism for a stronger symbolic feeling, and a bolder con- 
formation in creed statements,” he points out the dangers to which the 
Congregational system of church organization, whose great merits 
he recognized, was exposed from its inherent individualism ; and 
in the spirit of history—the spirit with which he was so strongly im- 
bued—labored to lead his fellow- Puritans “to join their theologizing 
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upon the symbols” which had organized Puritanism in its New Eng- 
land form. His fear of individualism, and his conviction that it 
was unequal to the task of building up a theology, he confesses in 
strong language. “To shut up a single individual,” he says, “ with 
the mere text of the Scriptures, and demand that, by his own 
unassisted studies and meditations upon it, he should during his own 
lifetime build up a statement of the doctrine of the Trinity like that 
of Nice, of the doctrine of the Person of Christ like that of Chalce- 
don, of the doctrine of the Atonement like that of the Augsburg and 
Helvetic Confessions, of the doctrines of Sin and Predestination like 
that of Dort and Westminster, would be to require an impossibility. 
The theorizing spirit of the individual divine needs, therefore, to be 
both aided and guided by symbols. In proportion as individual 
thinkers can bear in mind that the church which they honor and 
love has already earned a definite theological character, and has 
given expression to its theological preferences in its own self-chosen 
creed, they will come under a unifying influence. Their differences 
and idiosyncrasies, instead of being exaggerated by themselves or 
their adherents, will be modified and harmonized by the central 
system under which all stand, and to which the whole body has 
given assent.” 

The other paper is his essay, entitled “The Atonement a Satis- 
faction for the Ethical Nature of both God and Man.” It was first 
published in the Bibliotheca Sacra for October, 1859. It was written 
when Dr. Shedd was in his fortieth year, in view of the fact that 
modifications of the acceptilatio theory of Scotus were common, 
not to say prevalent, throughout New England; and with the con- 
viction that the doctrine of Atonement must be correlated to the doc- 
trine of Sin. Whoever wishes to see Dr. Shedd, as a theological 
writer, at his very best, should read this essay. His mind never 
wrought better than when in this paper he analyzed the emotion of 
remorse, for the purpose of showing that the emotion of man’s moral 
constitution towards sin is the same in kind with the emotion of 
God towards sin; and, in order to explain the wrath of God, dis- 
criminated indignation in the conscience from indignation in the 
sinful heart—showing that the former emotion is not either in 
its essence or in its effect upon a holy being an unhappy feeling; 
and that, above all, it is a judicial emotion; allied, therefore, to the 
ineradicable sentiment of justice in man and the eternal attribute of 
justice in God, whose inlay and content is the Law, which the 
Atoner satisfies. Not less interesting and important than the first 
part of the essay—in which he grounds the necessity of the Atone- 
ment in the moral constitution of God and man—is its concluding 
discussion, in which he holds forth the Atonement as wholly the act 
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of God Himself. “The mercy of God,” he says, “ consists in sub- 
stituting Himself incarnate for the creature, for purposes of atone- 
ment. Analyzed to its ultimate elements, God’s pity towards the 
soul of man is God satisfying His own eternal attribute of justice 
for him.” The whole of this part of the essay is pervaded and 
shaped by the thought that the Atonement is a transaction begun 
and completed within the Deity, who satisfies His own ethical 
nature, 

Long after this essay was written, Dr. Shedd, in conversation 
with the writer of this paper, expressed his admiration for William 
Ellery Channing. Referring to Channing’s objections to the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, he said, in substance, that Channing’s mis- 
apprehension of the Christian doctrine started with the misconcep- 
tion that the Atonement in its essence is the placation of God by man. 
He added, that the point of departure, in all defenses of the Atone- 
ment against this common misconception, should be, that in its inmost 
essence, it is an intra-Trinitarian transaction; that emphasis should 
be placed on the truth, that, instead of being the placation of God 
by man, it is the placation by God of His own justice; and that the 
Incarnation should be set forth as instrumental to this placation of 
God by Himself. On this truth, in respect to the inmost nature of the 
Atonement, Dr. Shedd’s mind rested with confidence and joy. Per- 
haps the two brief statements of earlier theologians which he loved 
to repeat more often than any others, are the statement made by 
Augustine in his Confessions: “ How hast Thou loved us, for whom 
He that thought it not robbery to be equal with Thee was made 
subject even to the death of the cross; for us to Thee both Victor 
and Victim, and therefore Victor because the Victim; for us to Thee 
both Priest and Sacrifice, and therefore Priest because the Sacrifice :” 
and this statement by John Wessel; “ Jpse deus, ipse sacerdos, tpse 
hostia, pro se, de se, stbi satisfecit.” 

While Dr. Shedd was often called upon to preach in the churches 
of the vicinity, and was then, as always, recognized by the more 
thoughtful and intelligent members of the congregations he ad- 
dressed as a great preacher; it was in the class-room that his 
most important work was done. He wrote a course of lectures on 
the general history of the Church, and a course of lectures also on 
the history of doctrine. Almost all of Dr. Shedd’s published 
works are occasional papers and addresses and sermons written for 
periodicals or congregations, or lectures prepared for his classes. 
The lectures on the general history of the Church he never pub- 
lished. Soon after beginning his work as teacher of Church His- 
tory, he found an admirable manual in Guericke’s Textbook, and this 
he translated and used in his class-room, in connection with the 
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lectures he had written. The circumstances of his election to the 
Chair, as well as his own tastes, led him to spend more time on 
the history of Christian Doctrine. After his resignation at An- 
dover, while pastor of the Brick Church in New York, he pre- 
pared his lectures on this subject for the press, and published them. 
In this way, he became the author of “the first attempt in English 
literature to write an account of the gradual construction of all the 
doctrines of the Christian religion.” In the preface to this work, 
he recognizes the fact, which some of his critics afterwards seized 
upon, that “the work betokens subjective qualities, perhaps unduly, 
for a historical production.” He acknowledges that “he has paid 
more attention to the orthodox than to the latitudinarian drift of 
thought,” but justifies himself on the ground that ‘it is impossible 
for any one author to compose an encyclopzedic history, and that 
every work of this kind must be stronger in some directions than 
in others.” His own profound interest in the Nicene Trinitarianism, 
the Augustinian Anthropology and the Anselmic Soteriology, he 
acknowledges is the cause of the relatively large attention he pays 
to these. “They are the centres,” he says, “from which I have 
taken my departures.” 

The History of Christian Doctrine, thus composed and published, 
was welcomed by the theological public as a work of exceptional 
ability and interest. The attention which, by its sympathetic criti- 
cism, it directed to that great trinity of theological minds, Athana- 
sius, Augustine and Anselm, did a great work in enlarging the 
outlook of the American theological mind, which had had its atten- 
tion directed too exclusively to the seventeenth-century school 
divines, and to the theologizing psychologists of New England. 
Dr. Shedd, in this work, did another important service. He re- 
awakened the interest of American theological readers in the 
works of the great theological writers of the English Church, 
who had been set aside to make room for the modern Germans. 
It will not be out of place, just now, to quote what he says of 
his obligations to them. “To the dogmatic historians of Germany 
of the present century I am greatly indebted, and not less so to the 
great lights of the English Church in the preceding centuries. 
These latter have been unduly overlooked amidst the recent fer- 
tility of the Teutonic mind. Though comprising no continuous 
and entire history of Christian doctrine, and even when investi- 
gating a particular subject, oftentimes doing it incidentally, the 
labors of Hooker and Bull, of Pearson and Waterland, are every 
way worthy to be placed beside those of Baur and Dorner. The 
learning is as ample and accurate, the logical grasp is as powerful, 
and the judgment more than equal.” 
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During the eight years Dr. Shedd taught at Andover, he came 
into intimate contact with his students. I have heard many of 
them, some of whom have become eminent, testify to the stimu- 
lating character of his lectures. This stimulating quality was 
probably increased by the theological differences within the fac- 
ulty. The Professor of the History of Doctrine felt obliged, or, at 
least, at liberty, to defend the opinions he held. Quite as notable 
was the influence of his own culture and discipline and his high 
ideal of the scholar’s life, in encouraging his students to make them- 
selves widely and accurately cultivated men. For whatever else 
Dr. Shedd was, he was a profoundly interested reader and student 
of what not only he believed to be, but what had by the criticism 
of years shown itself to be, the greatest in literature. He had a lofty 
ideal of the clergyman’s intellectual life. This ideal he not only 
actualized in himself, but was persistent in holding up to his stu- 
dents. What in his lectures at Auburn, as Professor of Sacred 
History and Pastoral Theology, he said officially, he repeated at 
Andover to individual students, whenever an opportunity offered 
itself: “That the clergyman should not be content with the average 
intellectuality. He ought not loudly to profess a choicer culture 
than that of the community, but he ought actually to possess it. 
As the clerical position and -calling demands a superior and emi- 
nent religious character, so it demands a superior and eminent in- 
tellectual character. If the clergyman may not supinely content 
himself with an ordifary piety, neither may he content himself 
with an ordinary culture.” As for the chief means of securing this 
‘culture, he was fond of saying that they may all be reduced to one, 
namely, “the daily, nightly, and everlasting study of standard 
authors.” How well he obeyed his own injunction, the apt and abun- 
dant quotations and allusions in every volume he has published bear 
testimony. And this testimony is confirmed by the grateful recol- 
lections of his students of every period of his professional life; and 
especially the students of the period during which he occupied the 
Chair of Church History in Andover. 

In the address on “ Symbols and Congregationalism,” from which 
I have already quoted, Dr. Shedd stated clearly his conviction that 
theological standards are the best bond of denominational unity. 
That address was but one of many endeavors on his part to increase 
in his own communion the reverence for its historical symbols; and 
to induce the affiliated churches of New England to reassert their 
loyalty to them. But the tendency of New England thought had 
set strongly in a different, not to say a contrary direction. The 
attitude of the Congregational ministry, as a whole, though 
friendly to the distinctive doctrines of Calvinism, was wanting in 
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theological enthusiasm; and the disposition to refuse longer to 
insist on Calvinism as a condition of ministerial fellowship within 
the communion was rapidly gaining strength. This tendency 
finally expressed itself in the well-known Declaration of Faith, 
adopted by the National Congregational Council of 1865. It 
was adopted by the Council near-the spot at which the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in 1620. The interval in time, between the date 
of the Pilgrims’ landing and the date of the Council itself, is not 
greater than the difference between the theological platform of 
John Robinson and his congregation, and the theological platform 
formulated by the eminent representatives of Congregationalism 
who met there as the Pilgrims’ spiritual descendants. 

Owing to the growing strength of this tendency, with which he had 
no sympathy, Dr. Shedd, when he was invited in 1862 to become the 
associate Pastor of the Brick Church in New York city, found it easy to 
become a minister of one of the branches of the Presbyterian Church ; 
of the other of which he had been a minister while professor in Au- 
burn Seminary. From this date until his death he continued a 
Presbyterian minister. He felt entirely at home in the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Not only was he a high and pronounced Calvinist ; 
but he believed that a Church should be organized by and commit- 
ted to a system of religious truth; and that in its organization it 
should provide adequate means to secure the fidelity of its teachers 
tothe system. He believed also that Calvinism leaves liberty enough 
to the preacher of the Gospel. And while he did not hold that the 
system is broad enough for the organization of the whole visible 
Church, he held that it was a theology broad enough to constitute 
the organizing principle of a denomination; and he believed that 
American history had already proved the value of denominational 
churches. That religious communions should be unified by sys- 
tematic theology expressed in symbols, and not solely or chiefly 
by forms of government, he was strongly convinced; and he 
was not at all troubled by the fact that Calvinism organized, 
and so limited, the Church of which he was a minister. So he 
says: “The Presbyterian Church is a Calvinistic Church, and 
it will be the beginning of its decline when it begins to swerve 
from this dogmatic position. The Westminster Confession, exactly 
as it now reads, has been the Creed of as free and enlarged intellects 
as ever lived on earth. The substance of it was the strong and fer- 
tile root of the two freest movements in modern history, that of the 
Protestant Reformation, and that of the Republican Government. 
No Presbyterian should complain that the Creed of his Church is 
narrow and stifling.” But Dr. Shedd, though himself a high Cal- 
vinist, believed that within the limits of a Calvinistic communion 
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there should be room for a variety of opinion. The only General 
Assembly of which he was ever a member was the Old School 
Assembly of 1868; and his appearance upon the platform as a de- 
bater in that body was for the purpose of defending the Calvinism 
of the Auburn Declaration and the expediency of the reunion, be- 
cause it would bring into one denomination the Calvinists who 
stood upon that platform and the stricter Calvinists with whom 
he more nearly agreed. In the Presbyterian Review. for 1880, 
he contributes an appreciative and somewhat lengthy review of 
Dr. Dabney’s Syllabus of Systematic Theology, which he concludes 
with the following statement: “Such a treatise as this is an argu- 
ment for the reunion of the North and South. Calvinism needs 
and requires the codperation of all its advocates and defenders. 
The theologizing of Breckinridge, Thornwell and Dabney should 
be mingled with that of Alexander, Richards, Smith and Hodge.” 

I have said that Dr. Shedd appeared in but one General Assem- 
bly. He was not a man of affairsin Church or State in the sense in 
which both Dr. Charles Hodge and Dr. Henry B. Smith were. Neither 
ecclesiastical nor political movements most deeply interested him ; 
but he was prepared, when occasion required, to state his views; and, 
of course, he stated them always with clearness and force. He 
became pastor of the Brick Church in the second year of the war 
between the North and the South; and in harmony with the most of 
his fellow-citizens, he did what he could, as the minister of a metro- 
politan church, to sustain the Government in its prosecution of the 
war for the integrity of the national Government and the Union. He 
held that the party of the Federal Government, the party to which he 
belonged, could appeal to the God of battles that its motives in this 
war were upright; and that success to the national arms would be a 
blessing to the entire nation, South as well as North. His pastorate 
continued but a single year. While in New York, the able and 
scholarly Edward Robinson, one of his teachers at Andover, who 
had afterwards been called to Union Seminary, passed away; and 
Dr. Shedd was invited to the chair made vacant by his death. He 
thus became, in 1862, Professor of New Testament Literature in 
Union Theological Seminary; and he held the chair until 1874; 
when he was transferred to the Professorship of Systematic Theol- 
ogy, the chair which the brilliant Henry Boynton Smith felt 
obliged, on account of continued ill health, to resign. Dr. Smith’s 
resignation was received and accepted with the deepest sorrow. He 
carried with him into his partial retirement, the admiration, grati- 
tude and affection of the Seminary he had honored, of all his pupils, 
of the church he had done so much to re-unite, and of the commu- 
nity of American theological scholars of which he was one of the 
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most influential and honored members. Happily his retirement 
was only partial. He was made Professor of Apologetics; and in 
that capacity prepared a course of lectures, which, though we possess 
only a brief synopsis, exhibits, as well as any of his publications, 
perhaps better than any other, the distinctive traits of his genius. 
It was his last, and, I sometimes think, his greatest gift to the 
Church. For many years to come it must prove an invaluable treas- 
ury to all who shall be called to vindicate Christianity as the abso- 
Jute religion to human reason. 

Dr. Shedd always, if not formally yet really, taught a system of 
theology. He did so when Professor of Church History in Ando- 
ver; and he did so now, as Professor of New Testament Litera- 
ture in Union, He selected the Epistle to the Romans for detailed 
exegesis in the presence of his class; and the one published work that 
issued from his work in this chair is his Commeniary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. He frankly treats the Epistle as an inspired essay in 
school divinity. Indeed, he so describes it. He says, that “the Kpis- 
tle to the Romans ought to be the manual of the theological student 
and clergyman, because it is in reality an inspired system of theology. 
The object of the writer was to give to the Roman congregation, 
and ultimately to Christendom, a complete statement of religious 
truth. It comprises natural religion, the Gospel and Ethics, thus 
covering the whole field of religion and morals.” Dr. Shedd’s 
ability is conspicuous in this work, as it is in everything he has 
written. The “lucid brevity” of his notes makes the volume an 
unusually interesting commentary. But the ability he displays is 
rather the ability of the systematizer than the ability of the exegete. 
He is at his best in those parts of the volume in which, leaving 
for a time the distinctive work of the interpreter, he discusses 
the text he is treating as a locus in divinity. The most striking 
studies in the volume are of this character. They are his studies 
on the first chapter, in which he treats of the depravity of the 
race; on the fifth chapter, in which he defends his belief, that 
the total human nature—a specific substance—really sinned in the 
first pair; and on the sixth and seventh chapters, in which he 
describes the enslavement of the human will. 

In 1874, Dr. Shedd began the work for which his life up to this 
time had been a preparation: the work of a teacher and writer on 
dogmatic theology. He was called, as I have said, to succeed Dr. 
Henry B. Smith. Dr. Shedd writes of him “as one of the finest 
and best disciplined intellects of this age;” and while express- 
ing the “feeling of sadness that the Providence of God did 
not give him health and long life to put his thought and his 
lore into finished form,” he adds, speaking of the volume—Dr. 
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Smith’s Apologetics—he is reviewing, “ Any reader who is at all 
sympathetic with keen and close reasoning will inevitably shut the 
book at almost every page, and think awhile with the author, repro- 
ducing his processes, and perhaps extending them ; and there is no 
higher proof of mental power than authorship of this kind.” 
Dr. Smith’s judgment of Dr. Shedd, as his successor, is expressed 
in a letter to the latter, written at the time of Dr. Smith’s resigna- 
tion. “The Seminary,” he says, “is to be congratulated upon your 
accession to the Chair of Systematic Theology. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, I was, of course, obliged to resign, however reluctantly, 
and besides you there was no second choice. I am sure that your 
appointment will be greeted all through the Church with great sat- 
isfaction. May you make up for my imperfections, and strengthen 
as well as adorn the chair. It suits you too more fully than the 
one you leave, and will enable you to add: your dogmatics to the 
invaluable works with which you have already enriched our theo- 
logical literature.”’ 

So, with a thorough appreciation of the greatness of the man he 
was to succeed, and with the benediction of his predecessor, Dr. 
Shedd began the last, and in his own view, the most important 
work of his life. For seventeen or eighteen years, he unfolded 
to successive classes that great system of divinity, which, to 
quote his words again, “was the strong and fertile root of the 
two freest movements in modern history; that of the Protestant 
Reformation, and that of Republican Government.” He brought 
to the work of his chair, a mind as finely disciplined and cultivated 
on its literary side as that of any teacher of theology in the coun- 
try; a mind too of extraordinary philosophical and logical power. 
He brought philosophical convictions and large knowledge of philo- 
sophical systems. He brought also special historical and theological 
knowledge, which he had employed in his construction of the His- 
tory of Doctrine. To these, must be added a conviction of the sys- 
tem’s harmony with both reason and Scripture, as strong as that of 
John Calvin or Jonathan Edwards; a delight in the work for which 
he must have known that he was eminently fitted; and a power of 
expression in the sphere of abstract truth that few writers of 
English have equaled. He began at once the preparation of his lec- 
tures. He wrote them with great rapidity, keeping fully abreast of 
the demands made upon him by his classes. Just as he did in con- 
structing his History of Doctrine, he worked along the lines of least 
resistance; dwelling longest on those subjects which he deemed of 
the first importance, and which therefore most deeply engaged his 
own interest as a theologian. His method of teaching was the 
method of lectures. These he delivered with a quiet earnestness. 

21 
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He invited his students to question him freely ; but he required that 
each question should be submitted to him in writing; for he held 
that the criticism to which the questioner would be compelled to 
subject his inquiry when giving it expression on white paper with 
black ink, would most often make the question unnecessary. This 
check on conversation in the class-room made the delivery of one 
of Dr. Shedd’s lectures very different from the delivery of one of 
Dr. Smith’s; who encouraged the utmost freedom in class-room 
inquiry, and seemed always to enjoy the extemporaneous expression 
of his students’ difficulties and doubts. 

Dr. Shedd fortunately was his own literary executor. The lec- 
tures he delivered to his classes, he published in two volumes 
with the title Dogmatic Theology. The last literary work of his 
life was the superintendence of the publication of a third, a supple- 
mentary volume; containing notes on the text of his lectures, appen- 
dices, and references to, and quotations from the sources and litera- 
ture of the several subjects he had discussed. A review of the Dog- 
matic Theology does not fall within the scope of this paper. But it 
would be out of place not to say some things about Dr. Shedd’s dis- 
tinctive qualities as a theologian, and his attitude towards systematic 
theology itself, as they are revealed in the work. Itisthe more im- 
portant to say them, since the popular conception of Dr. Shedd as a 
systematic theologian, even the conception popular among clergy- 
men, is in certain capital respects an erroneous one. 

If I have not misinterpreted a good many statements I have 
heard or read, Dr. Shedd is quite widely supposed to have been 
most of all an acute logician; who, having early accepted the 
Calvinistic theology, cultivated in its behalf the arts of attack and 
defense with such eminent success, that if only you should so far 
forget yourself as to acknowledge his premises, you would be unable 
to resist his conclusions. He is quite generally understood to have 
held an inordinate estimate of the importance to the religious life ot 
school divinity ; to have turned away from “science” with a truly 
medieval aversion; to have strongly reprobated theological specu- 
lation; and to have set himself as a flint against the opinion that 
progress in theology is a possible attainment. I am confident that 
this conception would be radically changed by a fairly intelligent 
and careful reading of his Doymatic Theoloyy. He is not, first of all, 
the “acute logician” he is by so many supposed to be. The work 
does not reveal anything like the schoolman’s strong tendency to 
analysis, to the resolution of an idea into its ultimate elements. In 
this respect, Dr. Shedd’s treatise is far more like the Znstitutes of John 
Calvin than like the Theology of Turretine. Every one who has 
read these two treatises will recall that, while the seventeenth-cen- 
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tury theologian is never weary of the work of analyzing and divid- 
ing, John Calvin is content to present the Reformed theology in its 
bold and outstanding features, in its great organizing ideas. And 
Calvin’s method is characteristic of Dr. Shedd. It is one of his 
distinctions as a theologian, that he emphasizes comparatively few 
dogmas, which he holds to be fundamental and pregnant; and it is 
another of his distinctions, that like Calvin’s, his elaboration of 
them is synthetic and literary, rather than analytic or logical. He 
holds them up to the mind of the reader, whom he invites to their 
contemplation. In this respect his method is rather Plato’s than 
Aristotle’s. Of course, every one who writes a body of divinity 
must argue his case; and Dr. Shedd is at no loss when he under- 
takes this work. But I am thinking of him in comparison with 
other systematic theologians; with medizeval schoolmen like Thomas 
Aquinas; with Reformed schoolmen like Turretine and Van Mas- 
tricht; with Puritan schoolmen like John Owen; with New Eng- 
land divines like Nathaniel Emmons; with contemporaries like 
Charles Hodge and his predecessor, Henry B. Smith.* And I say, 
that his elaboration of his themes is far more literary and far less 
analytical than that of any one of these writers. Such a theologi- 
cal writer will, of course, be positive and constructive in his treat- 
ment and will not be noticeably polemic. Shedd seldom offers to 
his readers a detailed and formal criticism of an opposing theory. 
He has confidence in the great formative ideas of his divinity; and 
he is content, if he can present them with clearness and vigor, and 
can make plain their mutual harmony: believing, to use his own 
words, that “the argument of a profound and: consistent system, 
like the argument of a holy and beautiful life, is unanswerable.” 
But if he is not eminently argumentative and combative, he is 
eminently speculative. As far as possible, in the exposition of the 
doctrines of the Reformed system, he construes them by means 
of @ priori conceptions, by means of presuppositions, on which 
he places a high value. He is, by far, the most speculative Cal- 
vinistic theologian the American Church has produced. “The 
reader will find the historical Calvinism defended in the essays 
upon Original Sin and the Atonement, yet with an endeavor to 
ground these cardinal themes in the absolute principles of reason 
as seen in the nature of both God and man.” The sentence is 
taken from the Preface to his Theological Essays ; but it might 
well have been found in the Preface to his Dogmatic Theology. 
He went further in this direction than his predecessor, who once 
wrote, that “every Christian doctrine has its philosophical as 


* See for example Smith’s reviews of Strauss, Renan, Hamilton’s Doctrine of 
Knowledge, Whedon On the Will, and his Apologetics. 
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well as its Biblical aspect.” Unlike Dr. Smith, Dr. Shedd seemed 
to feel that the chief work of the dogmatician is to expound the 
philosophical aspect of the doctrine; and that systematic theology 
gets its distinction, as systematic, from the fact that, as presented in 
the system, the truths of revelation are correlated to the great ideas 
which the written revelation presupposes and which are the inlay 
of the mental and moral constitution of God and man. He was a 
Coleridgian and Platonist always. Heread with interest and sympa- 
thy the Christian Platonists: Augustine and Anselm not only, but 
Cudworth, John Smith and Henry More. | have not space enough to 
quote passages which show the strength of this speculative tendency. 
I can only refer my readers to his chapter on the “ Trinity in Unity,” 
which commences as follows: “It has been remarked, in the inves- 
tigation of the Divine Nature, that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
though not discoverable by human reason, is susceptible of rational 
defense when revealed. This should not be lost sight of; notwith- 
standing the warning of the keen Dr. South, that ‘as he that denies 
this fundamental article of the Christian religion may lose his soul, 
so he that much strives to understand it may lose his wits.’ It isa 
noticeable fact, that the earlier forms of Trinitarianism are among 
the most metaphysical and speculative of any in dogmatic history. 
The controversy with the Arian and Semi-Arian brought out a 
statement and defense of the truth not only upon Scriptural but upon 
ontological grounds. Such a powerful dialectician as Athanasius, 
while thoroughly and intensely Scriptural, while starting from the 
text of Scripture and subjecting it to a vigorous exegesis, did not 
hesitate to pursue the Arian and Semi-Arian dialectics to its subtlest 
fallacy in its most recondite recesses.” 

This tendency to theological speculation and the high esteem in 
which he held the argument from reason might easily have car- 
ried Dr. Shedd away from confessional orthodoxy, had it not been 
checked or chastened by the historical spirit I have already men- 
tioned; the spirit which made him distrust whatever was new or 
local in theologizing, if it did not show, that it was also a legitimate 
historical product; that it was a vital outgrowth of the Christian 
thought of the past. Dr. Shedd believed firmly in progress and 
improvements in theology. No American theologian more often or 
more distinctly asserted this belief. The word which in his view 
best defines the historical movement is the word “evolution.” And 
though he carefully discriminated evolution from improvement, yet 
in the Christian history, whether of doctrine or of life, he held that 
no such discrimination is required. In this sphere, evolution and im- 
provement are one and thesame. He believed that as the Christian 
life is more and more highly differentiated, as it pervades society and 
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emerges in institutions, it tends to realize the New Testament ideal of 
the consummate society, the Civitas Dei. Quite as clear is the an- 
nouncement of his view that the history of doctrine is marked by 
“progress” and “improvement.” “Dogmatic history,” he says, “pre- 
sents a very transparent and beautiful specimen of historic evolution. 
The germ or the base of the process is the dogmatic material given 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. In the gift of 
revelation, the entire sum and rudimental substance of Christian 
theology was given. But this body of dogma was by no means fully 
apprehended by the ecclesiastical mind in the outset. Its scientific 
and systematic comprehension is a gradual process; the fuller creed 
bursts out of the narrower; the expanded treatise swells forth 
growth-like from the more slender; the work of each generation of 
the Church joins on upon that of the preceding; so that the history 
of Christian doctrine is the account of the expansion which revealed 
truth has obtained, through the endeavor of the Church universal 
to understand its meaning, and to evince its self-consistence in 
opposition to the attacks and objections of skepticism.” An ex- 
ceptionally able and learned theologian, with this conception of the 
progress of doctrine and the improvement of theology in the past, 
ought never to have been charged with holding that all the light 
which it was intended should break forth from God’s Word has 
already illumined the Church. If ever a theologian held, as one of 
his most cherished hopes, the expectation that the Church of the 
next age, or, at any rate, of some coming age, would know God better 
than we know Him, Dr. Shedd did. 

But he did not believe that the way to advance towards this better 
knowledge isto break with the past. And this is the point at which 
he opposed himself to two tendencies, each of which is a powerful 
tendency at present: the tendency to accept eagerly recent and, 
as he was fond of calling them, provincial views; and the ten- 
dency to divorce “metaphysical reflection” from religion. Dr. 
Shedd set himself strongly against both tendencies; and he did 
so in the interest of an improving, a progressive theology. Thus, 
to speak of the first tendency, much as he was indebted to Nean- 
der both for his knowledge of German and for his impulse 
towards historical study, he criticises him on this ground in an 
otherwise highly eulogistic paragraph. “The most reverent ad- 
mirer,” he says, “of this devout historian must acknowledge that 
his construction of Church history is affected by subjective ele- 
ments, that his apprehension of Christianity is sometimes unfavor- 
ably modified by the age and country in which he lived, and espe- 
cially by the type of culture into which he was born and bred.” 
As to the other tendency—which we are apt to call Ritschlian— 
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the tendency to look for improvement by giving up “ metaphysical 
reflection,” Dr. Shedd was persistent in trying to hold men away 
from this alleged avenue to a better theological state. He set up 
the sign “ No Thoroughfare” at itsentrance; and, in every way he 
could, told men that it was, after all, only a blind alley termi- 
nating ina blank wall. Improvement in theology, larger know]- 
edge and profounder unity—these he believed were to be reached, 
not by less, but by more and better metaphysical reflection. No les- 
son of Church history is more clear to him than this. And as to 
the relation of scientific theology to the unity of the Church he 
writes often in language like this: ‘“ All doctrinal history evinces 
that just in proportion as evangelical believers come to possess 
a common scientific talent for expressing their common faith and 
feeling, they draw nearer together so far as regards their symbolic 
literature ; while, on the contrary, a slender power of self-reflection 
and analysis, together with a loose use of terms, drives minds far 
apart within the sphere of scientific theology, who often melt and 
flow together within the sphere of Christian feeling and effort.” * 
But highly as Dr. Shedd valued scientific theology in its own 
sphere, he never confused this sphere with that of experimental re- 
ligion. He was far too intelligent a man and far too good a Christian 
not to see that they were not the same. He was just as alive as 
Chalmers was to the danger of “ resting content in the terms of a 
barren orthodoxy :” and he has put on record his belief that even a 
capitally erroneous scientific theology may consist with the enjoy- 
ment of the regenerating grace of God. I am not now concerned 
either to attack or to defend this position. I am concerned to present 
Dr. Shedd exactly as he was, and to efface inaccurate impressions. 
If in his own views he was a Calvinist of the highest type, on this 
subject he was what is called “liberal.” The principle which lies at 
the basis of his “ liberality ” on this subject, he has clearly enunciated 
in a paragraph from which I have already quoted. “Tried by the 
test of exact dogmatic statements, there is a plain difference between 
the symboi of the Arminian and that of the Calvinist; but éried 
by the test of practical piety and devout feeling, there is but little 
difference between the character of John Wesley and John Calvin. 
And this for two reasons: In the first place, the practical religious 
life is much more directly a product of the Holy Spirit than is the 
speculative construction of Scripture truth. Piety is certainly the 
product of divine grace; but the creed is not so certainly formed 
under a divine illumination. Two Christians, being regenerated by 
one and the same Spirit, possess one and the same Christian char- 
acter, and therefore, upon abstract principles, ought to adopt one 


* Hist, Doct., Vol. ii, pp. 425, 426. 
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and the same statement of Christian belief. On attempting its con- 
struction, however, they pass into the sphere of the human under- 
standing and of human science, and it is within this sphere that the 
divergence begins, and the foundation for denominational existence 
is laid. In the second place, the divergence is seen in the creed 
rather than in the character, because one mind is more successful 
in understanding and interpreting Christian experience than another 
is. Unquestionably, evangelical denominations would be much 
more nearly agreed in their dogmatic theology, if the power of accu- 
rate statement were equally possessed by all.”’* 

The principle which he thus formulates, namely that Dogmatic 
Theology is a science and that, in attempting the construction of 
their creed, Christians “ pass into the sphere of the human under- 
standing and of human science”—a principle directly opposed to 
the Roman Catholic doctrine that the creed is a supernatural and 
inspired product—Dr. Shedd, with characteristic bravery and con- 
_ sistency, applies in the formation of his hopes and opinions as to 
both the heathen and those who in Christian lands are, in his view 
as a theologian, radically defective in their theology. He extends 
the doctrine of in vinculis tgnorantize beyond most Reformed theo- 
logians; and he speaks with far more positiveness than does the 
present Pope, even in his remarkable letter to the American 
Bishops, lately published. Somewhere in his writings—I have not 
the reference—Dr. Shedd refers favorably to Coleridge’s well-known 
and often-quoted statement: “I make the greatest difference between 
ans and isms. I should deal insincerely with you, if I said that I 
thought that Unitarianism is Christianity ; but God forbid that I 
should doubt that you, and many other Unitarians, as you call your- 
selves, are in a very practical sense, very good Christians.” + In 
affirming the presence of regenerating grace among those who have 
never heard of Christ, he is more pronounced, I think, than any 
other Calvinistic theologian of his eminence. He not only affirms 
it with great positiveness; but he defends his position earnestly and at 
length. t Thesection in which he discusses the question commences 
with these positive statements: “It does not follow that because 
God is not obliged to offer pardon to the unevangelized heathen, 


* Hist. of Doct., Vol. ii, pp. 424, 425. 

+ Coleridge’s Works, Vol. vi, pp, 388, 389.—It is possible that I am mistaken in 
the assertion that a favorable reference to this statement is to be found in Dr. 
Shedd’s works. But as to his sympathy and agreement with it, I am not mis- 
taken ; for in.a conversation with him svon after the publication of his Dogmatic 
Theology, about his opinion that the election of grace in the cases of adults is not 
confined to the visible Church or to those having a knowledge of the historic 
Christ, he quoted Coleridge’s remark with approval. 

t+ Dogmatic Theology, p. 706, et seq. 
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either here or hereafter, therefore no unevangelized heathen are 
pardoned. The electing mercy of God reaches to the heathen. It 
is not the doctrine of the Church, that the entire mass of pagans, 
without exception, bave gone down to endless impenitence and 
death.” - On this subject, his views are far more pronounced than 
those of his predecessor, Dr. H. B. Smith, who permits himself only 
the expression of a hope. 

It is almost a reflection on the memory of a man of Dr. Shedd’s 
large and disciplined intelligence, to spend any time in the endeavor 
to counteract the belief, that he was out of sympathy with “ modern 
science,” whatever that may mean. Dr. Shedd very early adopted 
the dynamic as distinct from the mechanical conception of the 
relations of God to the universe. And he was one of the first of 
American writers to apply to history the idea of organic evolu- 
tion. His name was so closely associated with these conceptions, 
that I remember to have heard one of the most intelligent, 
widely read, and theologically cultivated laymen speak of him as 
“essentially a pantheist.” Moreover, he was intimately acquainted 
with the discussions by “scientific” men of subjects that pos- 
sess a theological interest. He knew Spencer’s philosophy, he 
knew Heckel’s biology, and he knew Darwin’s zéology. He held 
that they were unproved ; and, for reasons that he stated with clear- 
ness and force, he did not believe that they would ever be proved. 
He did not accept, he combatted the positions that the organic was 
evolved from the inorganic, the animal from the vegetable, and man 
from the brute animal. He did so, in his chapter on “ Creation,” with 
great ability; and with a wealth of allusion which ceitainly indi- 
cates familiarity with the literature of the subject. 

The Dogmatic Theology was published in 1888. It was at once 
and on all hands recognized as one of the ablest and most valuable 
ex positions and defenses of Calvinism that had appeared in Amer- 
ica. Men could not read his discussions of Theism, of the Trinity 
in Unity, of Sin, of the Atonement and of Renibetion, without the 
consciousness that they were in communion with a man of great in- 
tellectual power, of faculties finely disciplined and cultivated by 
large learning ; a man thoroughly sincere and in dead earnest; and 
every Way as nearly equal as most men who have undertaken it to 
the great work of unfolding the profound and consistent system of 
the theology of the Reformation. I have not left myself space 
enough to review or even describe his system in its details. It has 
seemed to me better to employ what space I could have given to 
such a review, in the endeavor to correct or efface what I have 
taken to be prevalent erroneous impressions touching his views on 
particular subjects. 
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Two years after the publication of the Dogmatic Theology, 
having reached the age of seventy, Dr. Shedd resigned the chair 
which for so many years he had’ so ably filled. He taught how- 
ever until the close of another year, when his successor was 
elected. Meanwhile, the Church was excited by two debates: 
one on the revision of the Confession, which Dr. Shedd actively 
opposed; and the other on the questions raised by Dr. Briggs’ 
Inaugural Address and his ecclesiastical trial. Dr. Shedd be- 
lieved that the Briggs case involved the attitude of the Presbyte- 
rian Church towards the supreme authority and absolute trust- 
worthiness of the Bible. And he was opposed to the toleration, in 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, of the views which Dr. 
Briggs claimed the right as a Presbyter to hold and teach. In the 
revision debate, he was as active with his pen as any clergyman in 
the Church; and in the debates on the supremacy and trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible he left no room for doubt as to his position. He 
employed the time which his retirement from teaching gave to him, 
in publishing some of his occasional.papers not already published, 
and in preparing for the press the Supplement to his Theology. 
During the last year of his life, Dr. Shedd suffered greatly with 
increasing languor and with positive and severe physical pain. But 
he continued to work until his supplementary volume was carried 
through the printers’ hands and was issued by his publishers. 

When that was done, he calmly faced the one inevitable event 
which he knew was not far off. In a note written just when the 
‘Supplementary ” volume was published, he says; “I think I may 
be taken away from earth at any time. But I am in the Lord’s 
hands and wait His pleasure with hope and faith.” When his 
weakness had confined him to his room, and for the most of the time 
to his bed, he wrote to Dr. R. M. Patterson a letter in which the 
Christian trust and resignation find tender and beautiful expression. 
His pastor, Dr. Van Dyke, has told in fitting terms of the calmness 
and dignity, as well as the childlike confidence, with which he con- 
templated “his release.” I saw him a few weeks before he passed 
away. I went prepared—it would be too much to say expecting 
—as a minister of the Gospel to repeat some words of God that 
might comfort or strengthen him. But the comfort and strength 
were ministered by him to me. I thought then and still think, 
that I never heard him when he talked more eloquently; and 
the subjects he talked about are the most sublime that ever 
engaged the thought or speech of man. They were the Holy 
Trinity and the eternal Kingdom of God. Once only, during the 
conversation, he spoke of his weakness and pain; and expressed 
the hope that “his release might not be long delayed.” When I 
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left the house, with the impression of his eloquence still upon me, 
I felt how singularly appropriate in his case was his designation of 
death by the word release ; and,'just as years before when I heard 
of the death of Dr. Henry B. Smith, I thought of the words of 
Socrates in the Phedo: “Those who have duly purified themselves 
with the love of wisdom live henceforth altogether without the 
body, in mansions fairer far than these of which the time would fail 
me to tell.” 

I have written a longer paper than I intended to write, and have 
left unsaid much that I wished to say, especially about Dr. Shedd’s 
charming personality and the traits of a character as simple, as sin- 
cere, as serene and as lofty asany I have known. His character seems 
to me to be as great as his native gifts and his attainments. His char- 
acter, gifts, attainments and the work he did, justify one in describing 
him by a phrase which should be reserved for very few: I mean 
the phrase, “a great man.” If Mr. Lowell is correct in saying 
that “style is fame’s great antiseptic,” his literary product is likely 
to enjoy a long life of wide influence. Speaking only of English 
writers, unless we except John Henry Newman, not since Coleridge, 
and not often before Coleridge, has so fine a gift of literary expres- 
sion been employed, throughout a long life, in the exposition of the 
loftiest subjects in philosophy and theology. 

PRINCETON. JouHNn DEWITT. 





VI. 


HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE REFERENCES IN THE PENTATEUCH TO JAIR AND 
HAVVOTH JAIR. 


AN argument against the historicity and genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch has been based on the references to Jair and Havvoth Jair, or 
The Towns of Jair, in Num. xxxii. 41 and Deut. iii. 14. The special 
use made of those passages by the anti-Mosaic school of criticism may 
be seen from the following extracts from the writings of two of its 
disciples: ‘We have [in Num. xxxii. 41, Deut. iii. 14, Josh. xiii. 30 
and Judg. x. 3, 4] two varying traditions on this point, since, accord- 
ing to the one, the districts in Gilead, which afterwards bore the name 
of the villages of Jair, must have already got this name in the time of 
Moses; according to the other, they could not have obtained it till at 
least about 300 years after the death of Moses. If the latter were the 
case, there is an anachronism in both passages of the Pentateuch, and 
they could not have been written till a considerable time after the age 
of the judge Jair If we adhere, however, to the statement of 
the Pentateuch, Jair’s taking possession of this district, and the con- 
sequent naming it by his own name, could not have occurred till 
quite the last portion of the life of Moses, and by no means would 
Moses have cited it here in this way; he named Bashan after his 
name, ‘the villages of Jair fo this day.’ This necessarily supposes 
that a considerable time should have already elapsed since the naming. 
It is, indeed, little likely in itself that such a name as ‘ the villages of 
Jair’ should be given to and become prevalent for a whole district so 
immediately after its capture by a chief of that name; it is much more 
probable that the people began gradually to use this name, and that a 
considerable time elapsed before it was settled as the proper name of 
the place.” “The writers of Deut. iii. 14, Josh. xiii. 30, make mis- 
takes about the Havvéth Yair, placing them in Bashan instead of in 
Gilead, and confounding them with the sixty fortresses in the former 
region (in conflict with 1 Kings iv. 13; Judg. x. 3, 4; 1 Chron. ii. 
21-23).” 

We will consider in order the three assertiofs made in these quota- 
tions, viz., I, that Jair did not live until long after Moses’ time, if 
Judg. x. 3, 4, be true; II, that if a Jair really existed at the period in 
which Numbers and Deuteronomy represent him to have been a 
mighty warrior, part of what is there recorded, especially the expres- 
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sion “ unto this day,” could not have been said so soon after the events 
as to have come from the mouth or pen of Moses; and, III, that the 
writer of the Pentateuch has been guilty of making a geographical 
blunder. 


i. 


There is no ground for asserting the identity of the Jair of the 
Pentateuch and the Jair of the Book of Judges. The mere similarity 
of names proves nothing. Has it forsooth been entirely beyond our 
experience to find two persons designated in the same way in secular 
history? Another Jair is mentioned in Esther ii. 5, whom it will not 
suit any critical theories to confound with those of the older litera- 
ture. 

If the Old Testament history is worthy of the slightest credit, the 
Jair of the Pentateuch was a real and not a mythical person. There 
is nothing of the haziness of tradition in the account of him, but, on 
the contrary, the statements are direct and explicit. His genealogy 
is given in the second and the seventh chapters of 1 Chronicles, and 


is as follows: 
Jacob. 


pee. eae 


Judah—Tamar, his daughter-in-law. Joseph. 


Manasseh—his concubine, the Aramitess. 
Machir, “‘ the father of Gilead.” 
Hezron. A daughter. 
Segub. 


Jair. 


In Num. xxxii. 41 and Deut. iii. 14 Jair is spoken of as “ the son of 
Manasseh.” It is wef known that in Hebrew and other Shemitic 
languages the word son often indicates a more distant relationship 
than that between a father and his descendants of the first generation. 
The table shows him to have been the great-grandson of Perez, the son 
of Judah, but also the great-grandson of Machir, the son of Manasseh, 
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through his grandmother, the daughter of Machir,whom Hezron married. 
The writers of the passages in which he is called the son of Manasseh 
were not ignorant of his relationship to Judah, for it is one of them 
that tells us of it: the Chronicler in the very chapter in which he 
traces the descent from Judah includes Jair with others in the sum- 
mary, ‘ All these were the sons of Machir the father of Gilead,” and 
consequently sons of Manasseh. Thus it is evident that they use 
the term to denote one who legally or popularly was considered to 
belong to the family of Machir or Manasseh, just as the first-born son 
of a levirate marriage was accounted the son of the deceased brother. 
Why the ordinary course was departed from in this instance, it is 
needless to inquire. It is a curious fact that the law against the 
transference of real estate from one tribe to another was occasioned 
by the daughters of Zelophehad, another great-grandson of Machir 
(Num. xxvii. 1 sqq., xxxvi. 1 sqq., xxxiv. 14). When “the heads of 
the fathers’ houses of the family of the children of Gilead, the son of 
Machir,” came to Moses in regard to the threatened removal of the 
property of those women to other tribes through their marriage, per- 
haps they had in mind that Jair had obtained large possessions in the 
territory of Manasseh, although in the male line, the usual way of 
reckoning, he was descended from Judah. 

A study of the genealogy will reveal some undesigned agreements 
with the circumstances of real life that stamp the narrative with the 
seal of truth. Hezron, of the third generation from Jacob, married a 
wife of the fourth generation ; we see the explanation of this when we 
read that he was then sixty years old and remember the early age at 
which maids generally become brides in oriental countries. Again, 
Jair was one generation nearer Machir than were Zelophehad’s daugh- 
ters, but all are represented as being alive at the same time at about 
the close of the wilderness wanderings, a thing that would be likely to 
occur in the case of that great warrior already celebrated and those 
unmarried women or girls. 

It seems to me that we have in these facts a very strong proof that 
the Pentateuchal narrative is a truthful contemporaneous account and 
not a later fictitious invention. We are certainly authorized to main- 
tain that the Jair there spoken of was a historical personage who lived 
as early as the time of Moses. 

Having reached the conclusion just stated, we are not at present 
much concerned with any other person of the same name. It may be 
remarked, however, that there is no reason for denying the existence 
at a later time of the Jair mentioned in Judg. x. 3-5. There is noth- 
ing improbable in the supposition that he was a direct descendant of 
the Jair of the Pentateuch and the head of the family in his day, and 
that he came into possession of his estates by inheritance. He was a 
person of consequence, a judge of Israel for twenty-two years, but 
nothing is said of his having been a great warrior or of his having 
made any territorial conquests. Of his sons it is said that “ they had 
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thirty cities, which are called Havvoth-jair unto this day, which are 
in the land of Gilead.” It is not stated why they were so called. 
While the name may have been derived directly from their father, it 
may have survived from the time of the former Jair. If the old desig- 
nation had fallen somewhat into disuse, what could be more natural 
than that it would be revived upon the advent of a second owner of 
prominence bearing the same name as the ancient hero? Different and 
more explicit are the words of Num. xxxii. 41: “ And Jair the son of 
Manasseh went and took the towns thereof, and called them Havvoth- 
jair ;” and of Deut. iii. 14: “Jair the son of Manasseh took all the 
region... . and called them, even Bashan, after his own name, . 
Havvoth-jair.” It is only by importing into the passage in the Book 
of Judges something that it does not contain that it is made to con- 
flict with these declarations. 


Il. 


We have not been told the exact date of Jair’s victory. In the 
English Revised Version, the thirty-second chapter of Numbers is 
spaced off from what precedes. Itis probably not in its exact chron- 
ological place in the narrative, nor does it claim to be. It is a dis- 
tinct record by itself, apparently placed where it is that it might pre- 
serve its individuality and for the sake of convenience. If we arrange 
the text simply with regard to the order of time, where should this 
chapter be inserted? The best place seems to be between ver, 34 and 
ver. 35 of Num. xxi. 

Num. xxi. 31-33 reads: “Thus Israel dwelt in the land of the 
Amorites. And Moses sent to spy out Jazer, and they took the towns 
thereof, and drove out the Amorites that were there. And they 
turned and went up by the way of Bashan: and Og the king of Bashan 
went out against them, he and all his people, to battle at Edrei.” The 
“they took ” can only refer to the party sent out while the people as 
a whole were dwelling in the land of the Amorites. A message prob- 
ably came to Moses at the main camp telling him of the attack, and 
Jehovah reassured him with the words of ver. 34 (ver. 35 is a general 
conclusion equally appropriate to the chapter as it stands and as it 
would be after the insertion of chap. xxxii). In this same chapter 
the victory over Sihon is attributed to “ Israel,” because Israel as a 
body won it. The war of vengeance against Midian was waged by a 
detachment, and we are told its ratio to the whole people, ‘a thou- 
sand of every tribe” (Num. xxxi. 6). When we recognize that the 
overthrow of Bashan’s king and army was accomplished in this man- 
ner, we avoid the difficulty of making the entire host—men, women 
and children, with their flocks and other possessions—journey from 
“the mountains of Abarim, before Nebo” (Num. xxxiii. 47, xxi. 20), 
to “ the plains of Moab by the Jordan at Jericho ” (Num. xxxiii. 48, 
xxii. 1), by such a long and circuitous route as to touch at Edrei, 
where the battle with Og took place; and we also allow time for 
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‘“ Tsrael ” to dwell ‘in Heshbon, and in all the towns thereof” (Num. 
xxi. 25,31). What is now easier than to say that Jair was the leader 
of that band and that his family, together with the tribes to whom 
territory was given on the east side of the Jordan, took a prominent 
part in the expedition, and then “ saw the land of Jazer, and the land 
of Gilead, that, behold, the place was a place for cattle,” of which the 
two tribes “had a very great multitude” (Num. xxxii. 1)? (Jazer is 
mentioned in the Pentateuch only in these two chapters.) Reuben 
and Gad asked for the district, and it was assigned to them and the 
half tribe of Manasseh. No request was necessary in the case of the 
last, composed entirely of some of the children of Machir (Josh. xiii. 
31, xvii. 1, 2), to whom, as we have seen, Jair belonged—their swords 
spoke in place of their tongues. Thus chap. xxxii fits in very nicely 
between the last two verses of chap. xxi. 

Determining the chronological position of Num. xxxii enables us 
to ascertain approximately the date of Jair’s conquest. It occurred 
immediately after the defeat of Sihon and before the children of Israel 
‘* pitched in the plains of Moab beyond the Jordan at Jericho.” The 
last previous date mentioned is the first day of the fifth month of the 
fortieth year after the exodus from Egypt (Num. xxxiii. 38, xx. 23-28). 
Allowing six or eight weeks for the intermediate events would bring 
the capture of Havvoth-jair some time in the sixth month, or more 
than four full months before the delivery of the address of Moses, re- 
corded in the first four chapters of Deuteronomy. 

Could the words “ unto this day ” have been used by Moses in the 
connection in which they are found in Deut. iii. 14? An author who 
denies that they could says: “If in the Book of Genesis the same 
phrase is uniformly said of facts separated from the age of Moses by 
several centuries, the opinion is confirmed that several months cannot 
satisfy its demand in the present place.” Surely such an utterance is 
nonsensical. If Moses desired to tell us that some custom or thing 
spoken of in Genesis had continued until his day, how could he have 
used the expression otherwise than as covering a period of more than a 
hundred years? Was it possible for him to employ it of only a few 
months in that book whose narrative ends with the death of Joseph, 
which took place many years before Moses’ birth? That a much 
shorter period than “ several centuries ” will satisfy all the demands 
of the case will appear from a few examples of the use of this expression. 
Balaam’s ass said to his master,“ Am not I thine ass, upon which 
thou hast ridden all thy life long unto this day?” (Num. xxii. 30). If 
it be said that that animal was not a good Hebraist and should not be 
cited among scholars to decide a linguistic question, we will quote 
some other passages. “ But Rahab the harlot,and her father’s house- 
hold, and all that she had, did Joshua save alive; and she dwelt in the 
midst of Israel, unto this day” (Josh. vi. 25)—7.e., during the portion 
of her life between the taking of Jericho and the making of this 
record. When Joshua was dismissing the two and a haif tribes at the 
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end of the war of conquest, he said, ‘“ Ye have kept all that Moses the 
servant of the Lorp commanded you, and have hearkened unto my 
voice in all that I commanded you: ye have not left your brethren 
these many days wnto this day, but have kept the charge of the com- 
mandment of the Lorp your God” (Josh. xxii. 2,3). The messen- 
gers sent after the departing tribes to inquire concerning their action 
in erecting an altar,asked them, “ Is the iniquity of Peor too little for 
us, from which we have not cleansed ourselves unto this day, although 
there came a plague upon the congregation of the Lorp, that ye 
must turn away this day from following the Lorp?” (Josh. xxii. 17, 
18). In the last two quotations the period covered by the phrase was 
about six years. When Achish was forced to comply with the wishes 
of the lords of the Philistines, David remonstrated with him, saying, 
“ But what have I done? and what hast thou found in thy servant so 
long as I have been before thee unto this day, that I may not go and 
fight against the enemies of my lord the king?” (1 Sam. xxix. 8). 
From 1 Sam. xxvii. 7 we learn that “the number of the days that 
David dwelt in the country of the Philistines was a full year and four 
months.” If David could use the expression after the lapse of only 
one year and four months, there certainly can be nothing in its nature 
that could forbid Moses employing it at the end of four or five months 
of a much more exciting period. (After the exploit of Jair “ the chil- 
dren of Israel journeyed, and pitched in the plains of Moab beyond 
the Jordan at Jericho” (Num. xxii. 1). Then followed the incident of 
Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv. 25), the transgression in the matter of Baal- 
peor, which resulted in the death of twenty-four thousand persons 
(xxv), the taking of the census in the plains of Moab (xxvi), the 
petition of the daughters of Zelophehad (xxvii. 1-11), the announce- 
ment to Moses of his approaching death and the appointment of his 
successor (xxvii. 12-23), the giving of various laws (xxviii-xxx, 
xxxvi. 13), and the vengeance taken on the Midianites (xxxi).) In 
Lev. xxiii. 14 the words “until [unto] this selfsame day ” cover a 
period embracing only the very few days. between the reaping of the 
harvest and the presentation or waving of the sheaf of the first fruits. 
Thus our examination shows that there is not the slightest ground 
for limiting the use of ‘‘ unto this day ” to an account of a custom or 
a series of events that began in what at the time of the writer was the 
distant past or hoary antiquity. Unless the reference of the demon- 
strative “ this ” is distinctly indicated as different, the words are simply 
equivalent to “still” or “ until now,” with no necessary implication 
of a long period—the terminus a quo may be anywhere, near or 
remote ; only the ferminus ad quem is fixed, and that is the day of 
using it. 

We cannot allow any force to the bare assertion of a critic that the 
very use of the name Havvoth-jair indicates the lapse of a long period 
since the conquest. Personal and place names were in olden times 
different from what we find them to be in our modern experience. 
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Now they are generally arbitrary designations, without any founda- 
tion in the nature or the history of the objects to which they are 
applied; but then they were descriptive terms deriving pertinence 
from some relation or quality of the things named. On the point now 
under consideration the only necessary inference from Num. xxxii. 41 
and Deut. iii. 14 is that those towns were not merely at the moment 
of victory spoken of as “ the towns of Jair ”—7.e., the ones which that 
chieftain had taken possession of; but that the term which had its 
origin in that manner continued to be used as in a sense a proper 
name. The text does not require us to assume the lapse of more time 
than the four or five months already noticed. 


III. 


We now come to consider the charge of a geographical blunder. 
The alleged mistake resolves itself into two parts, (a) a confusion in 
regard to the location of the towns, and (b) a confusion in regard to 
their number. 

(a) Num. xxxii. 41, Judg. x. 4 and 1 Chron. ii. 22 place the Hav- 
voth-jair in Gilead; Deut. iii. 14 and Josh. xiii. 30 locate them in 
Bashan; while 1 Kings iv. 13 assigns them to both Gilead and Bashan, 
as though those terms were equivalent or the one inclusive of the 
other. 

The explanation of this apparent confusion is found in the fact that 
the name Gilead does not always have the same meaning in the Old 
Testament. It is employed in a wide sense for all of the territory east 
of the Jordan conquered by the Israelites, and in a narrow sense for 
a region south of Bashan only. In the passages in which the Hav- 
voth-jair are assigned to Gilead, the term has the former signification ; 
but in those in which Bashan is distinguished from Gilead, as Deut. 
iii, 18, 14, and Josh. xiii. 30, 31, the towns are properly assigned to 
Bashan. We are not without illustrations of such a usage in our own 
country. Speaking of a rich land-owner, we may say at one time that 
his property is in New York and at another that it is not in New 
York, without running any risk of being charged with making con- 
tradictory statements. We often use the name New York without 
specifying in which sense we employ it—whether as designating the 
large extent of territory embraced within the boundaries of the State 
or the more limited area of the city—because the context or the cir- 
cumstances prevent all misunderstanding. 

(b) Jair took “all the region of Argob, the kingdom of Og in 
Bashan,” and called the whole district “ after his own name, Havvoth- 
jair.” The number of cities in that territory is uniformly stated to 
have been sixty (Deut. iii. 14, comp. with v. 4; Josh. xiii. 30; 1 Kings 
iv. 13), but it is not necessary to think that all passed into the private 
ownership of the leader of the band that captured them. In 1 Chron. 
ii. 22, 23, we read that Jair “had three and twenty cities in the land 
of Gilead. And Geshur and Aram took the towns of Jair from them, 

22 
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with Kenath, and the villages thereof, even threescore cities.” Here 
the Hebrew expression is correctly translated, “the towns of Jair,” 
and not transliterated as though it were a proper name. The passage 
accordingly does not state the limit of the geographical term, but 
only that of the personal possessions of Jair, which with Kenath and 
the villages thereof amounted, we are here told, to sixty cities, the 
exact number elsewhere assigned to Havvoth-jair. Num. xxxii. 42 
says that “ Nobah went and took Kenath, and the villages thereof,and 
called it Nobah, after his own name.” This Nobah is not mentioned 
in any other place. He was a relative of Jair, being of the same 
Machirite half of the tribe of Manasseh, and in all probability sub- 
ordinate, both as a leader and in his family, to that warrior, so that 
his property was included with that of his chief under the name of 
Havvoth-jair when used in its widest sense. 

The sons of the Jair of the Book of Judges having had thirty cities 
called Havvoth-jair proves nothing in regard to what was included 
under that name in the time of the Jair of the Pentateuch. We would 
scarcely expect to find the possessions of the family always exactly 
the same during the many years between those two men. Changes 
may naturally have taken place from various causes. Marriage and 
war might be specially potent influences. We read in 1 Chron. ii. 23 
of one disaster that befell that group of villages, and know not how 
many others may not have been recorded. 


TOWERHILL (Guttenberg P. O.), N. J. W. Scorr Watson. 


THE LATEST ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENTS IN 
GERMANY.* 


Tue great progress which Socialism is making in Germany and the 
growth of Atheism among all classes of the population, have directed 
attention to the universities as the fountain heads of the threatening 
subversion of the old order of things. Our universities poisoned the 
educated classes first ; and now unbelief is penetrating the masses of 
the people. The magnificent new building of the Reichstag has 
hitherto been without an inscription. A shameless Jew has proposed 
that this inscription should be chosen, Deo Ignoto. These words 
characterize the situation in Germany. God is becoming more and 
more an unknown God. Just sorrow for this has turned the eyes of 
men especially to the theological faculties; and the conclusion has 
been reached by many that the system of negative theology now 
reigning is altogether pernicious. Many of the theological students 
who are influenced by it no longer believe in the triune God, in the 
true Deity of Jesus Christ, in His having been born of a Virgin, in 
the Word of God contained in Holy Scripture, in the efficacy of the 


* [Our readers are indebted to the Rev. Dr. Dunlop Moore for the translation 
of Dr. Zahn’s paper.—EDITORS. ] 
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Sacraments, in miracles, in the doctrine of Justification as taught by 
Paul, in the hearing of prayer. In not a few cases young men become 
wholly lost in the mazes of criticism, and return home saying that 
they have no longer faith in anything. This distress has found vent 
at last in a loud complaint. 

This complaint had its immediate occasion in the lectures delivered 
by two Bonn professors, Grafe and Meinhold, at the so-called Vacation 
Courses. These are courses of lectures for the benefit of pastors who 
desire additional scientific instruction. The professors lecture to them 
during vacation. Meinhold is the son of a Pomeranian Lutheran con- 
troversialist, a strictly conservative man, but has become very unlike 
his father, and has given himself up to the ideas of Wellhausen. In 
lecturing on the history of the patriarchs he declared that the patriarchs 
were not real persons, and that the prophets corrected one another. 
Jeremiah opposed the Chauvinism of Isaiah, who believed in the inde- 
structibility of the holy city. Prof. Grafe, too, who spoke regarding the 
modern views respecting the Lord’s Supper, let the remark escape 
from him in a debate, that the introduction of the Supper as a perma- 
nent institution of the Church is to be referred to an unauthorized 
procedure of the Apostle Paul. These remarks were first published 
in a Rhenish paper, and were afterwards taken up by the leading Con- 
servative journals, the Reichsbote, the Neue Preussische Zeitung, the 
Kreuzzeitung ; and were most severely condemned. The Minister of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs was called upon to take measures against such 


revolutionary ideas of the Liberals, and to provide Conservative pro- 
fessors. 


When an assault is made in Germany on negation and liberalism, 
the whole body of Liberals forthwith rises and protests. Accordingly 
the alarm was sounded in all Liberal journals against Orthodoxy. In 
the country of the Rhine and in Westphalia two hundred divines and 
some laymen, among them several school directors, put forth a declara- 
tion in favor of Grafe and Meinhold, and sent a deputation to these 
professors. Of the two hundred divines only thirty subscribed their 
names. The rest kept themselves concealed through fear of their con- 
gregations. In the declaration the wish was expressed that the pro- 
fessors might be strengthened by God in their hot conflict. 

Interest in the contest grew more and more lively ; and when in 
Germany Liberals and Conservatives come into collision Prof. Bey- 
schlag of Halle is sure to intervene. He accused the Conservative 
journals of playing the mean part of informers. He referred to the 
reproaches which were incurred in the time of Hengstenberg by such 
accusers, when extracts from the prelections of Gesenius and Weg- 
scheider appeared in Hengstenberg’s Kirchenzeitung. Beyschlag 
mentioned the names of distinguished Conservatives ; and for so doing 
received from the Kreuzzeitung the rebuke that he was not worthy to 
loose the shoe-latchet of these men. The Kreuzzeitung professed some 
respect for the works of a Lipsius, a Biedermann and a Harnack; 
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but it looked upon Beyschlag as only a talented fancy-monger who 
could make fine speeches. 

Grafe and Meinhold have published their lectures. They possess no 
distinguishing merit. Meinhold is still quite a young man, who has 
sunk deeper and deeper in the abyss of Neology. The condition of 
the theological faculties was not unknown, but it has once more been 
brought clearly to light. The agitation was further intensified when 
Kohler of Erlangen, who was looked upon as the only Conservative 
exegete of the Old Testament in a university chair, avowed decidedly 
negative views in an article in the Kirchliche Zeitschrift, entitled 
“On Criticism of the Old Testament.” He said that “the writings of 
the Old Testamant had arisen as all other writings arise.” Meinhold 
maintained that Koéhler and he did not differ in aim, and therein he 
is apparently right. Wellhausen triumphs increasingly in Germany. 
The feeling is widespread that it cannot longer go on in our univer- 
sities as it has been going. But where is the might and wisdom to 
change this state of matters? 

The last General Synod, without a dissentient voice, appointed the 
Apostles’ Creed as a confession necessary to receive ordination. But 
the unanimity of this decision was only apparent, and not real; for 
even those who had previously written in opposition to the new 
liturgy voted in its favor. People feel that they are about to lose 
their last footing, and they therefore wish to preserve at least the ap- 
pearance of unity. Inthe Reichstag only Rome still maintains the part 


of religion. And the Conservatives in their own weakness cling to 
the assistance which Rome renders them. It can be said without ex- 
aggeration that the old genuine Protestantism has completely disap- 
peared from our universities. Who will remedy such an evil ?* 


STUTTGART. A. ZAHN. 
AN OBSOLETE WORD EXAMINED. 


In Judges ix. 53 it is said that a certain woman cast a piece of a 
millstone upon Abimelech’s head, and “all to brake his skull.” 

The origin and history of the word all to are interesting. All in 
Middle English was used in the sense of ‘altogether’ before many 
words to which the particle to was prefixed, denoting separation, 
negation, intensity. As “to tear” or “to tere,” “to terem,” meaning 
to tear completely orinto pieces. So “to brake,” “to breke.” Thus 
in Cook’s Gamelyn we find 

‘But threw him ovir the barre, 
And his arm to brak.’’ 


«‘ And gerb him full upon the nek 
That he the bon to brak.”’ 


* [The general question has been discussed by Dr. Zahn in his pamphlet en- 
titled, Soctaldemocratie und Iheologie, besonders auf dem Boden des Alten Testa- 
ments (Bertelsmann). Prof. Meinhold’s lecture has been translated into English 
and published in the March number of The New World. A criticism of it by 
Dr. O. Zéckler is to be found in the March number of Beweis des Glaubens.— 
EDITORS. } 
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Afterwards this prefix was separated from the verb and joined to 
the adverb all, and then allio or alto was regarded as an adverb quali- 
fying the verb. Thus in a Glossary of Chaucer, “ Allto shrede, cut 
to pieces; allto rent, entirely rent; alto shent, entirely ruined.” 

When the prefix was used with the verb, it was without the hyphen, 
as to beat, to blow, to split. 

Old English Dictionaries throw no light on the word alito, but it is 
found in some of the Provincial Glossaries, sometimes written with a 
hyphen, sometimes without. Thus Nares’ Glossary (1822) says: 

“ All-to ) Entirely, very much. The ¢o seems to have an augmen- 

Allto hers power so as to increase the force of the following 
word. Thus all-to torn means very much torn.” 

The compound word subsequently was used, though improperly, 
with other verbs besides those to which the prefix belonged. 

The following extracts from writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries show the use of the word allto or alto. In Holland’s 
Translation of Pliny (A.D. 1624), p. 602, we find this: “‘ When corn 
is well-dried, the manner is to lay it upon some hard, craggie or stonie 
ground, then allto beat and belabor it with cudgels that it may be soft 
to lie under cattell.” ‘“ For when her husband forsoke a right woor- 
shipful roume whan it was offred hym, she fell in hand with hym (he 
told me) and allio rated hym.”—Sr1r Tuomas More’s Works, p. 1224. 
“ That did with dirt and dust him al-to dash.”—Hantnaton’s Ariosto, 
xxxiv, 48. ‘“ Now, forsooth, as they went together, often alto kissing 
one another, the knight told her he was brought up among the water- 
nymphs.”—PeEmBROKE’s Arcadia, p. 154. ‘“ Mercutio’s icy hand alto 
frozen mine.” ——SHAKESPEARE’S Romeo and Juliet. 


‘« Where, with her best nurse, contemplation, 
She [wisdom] plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were allio ruffled, and sometimes impair’d.’-—Mr.ton’s Comus, i, 376. 


“ This passage in Milton,” says Archbishop Nares, “ being the last 
known instance of it, has been much misunderstood. It has been 
read, ‘ all too ruffled,’ as if to be ruffled in some degree was allow- 
able; which the author certainly did not mean.” 

We are now prepared to examine the passage in Judges which has 
perplexed readers and some editors. The translators of King James’ 
Version evidently used the word allio as one word in the sense of 
entirely, as it had been used by old English writers. But many Eng- 
lish readers have read this as if it meant that the woman cast the 
stone “in order to break his skull.” The word “ brake” was often 
regarded as an antiquated orthography for present tense “ break,” 
and this has been substituted in several important editions of the 
Bible, among them Bagster, 4to, 1828, and his folio Polyglott. But 
this is wrong, and “ brake ” as a past tense, as now used in nearly all 
the copies of the English Bible printed in England, is correct. But 
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it should be without any qualifying word. The Hebrew has simply 
brake, and this is followed by the Sepr. and the Vure. The transla- 
tors doubtless supposed that the Hebrew verb was intensive, and there- 
fore prefixed the word alito. But though the Hiphil form of the 
Hebrew verb is sometimes intensive, it cannot be so in this passage ; 
for Abimelech, after the blow, was able to call on his armor-bearer to 
end his life and to assign the reason. 

The earlier English versions vary in regard to this clause, the Cov- 
ERDALE, GENEVA and Dovay following the Hes., Sepr. and Vur., 
translate the Hebrew without any modifying word, while TYNDALE 
and CRANMER (the Bishops) attempt to express the intensive sense of 
the Hiphil and render it “allto brake hys braine panne.” In some 
of the versions alto is used. Thus on Matt. xxi. 44, WickLirrE: “ On 
whom it schal falle, it schal alto bruise him.” TynpALE: “ It will alto 
breake him.” The Ruentsn: “It shall alto bruise him.” WICKLIFFE 
also joins ¢o with the following word as an intensive prefix without all. 
Thus in Ps. ev. 41: “ He to brac the ston,” which, in our version, is, 
“ He opened the rock.” The recent Revised Version renders the pas- 
sage in Judges without any qualifying word. The Committee on 
Versions of the American Bible Society some years ago decided to 
print the word allto in italics, to show that it was not in the original, 
and that the sense is complete without it. Not only have they aban- 
doned this method, but they print allo as two words, separating the 
to from all, and from brake, to which it originally belonged. That 


they should continue to print this word, knowing it to be obsolete, and 
that the Hebrew does not require it, is unaccountable.* 


ORANGE, N. J. SAMUEL HUTCHINGS. 


[* The usages discussed by Dr. Hutchings will be found additionally illus- 
trated in the Philological Society’s Mew English Dictionary, edited by Dr. 
Murray, sub. voc. All. C. ii, 14and 15. (Part i, p. 227.)—EprrTors. ] 





VII. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


BooKs AND THEIR UsE. An Address, to which is Appended a List of Books 
for Students of the New Testament. By JoserpH HENRY THAYER, 
D.D., Litt.D. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
1893. 12mo, pp. 94. 


STUDENTS’ NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOK. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, 
D.D., New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 8vo, ix, 160. 


Both of these little volumes supply a want which has been felt by nearly 
all students of the New Testament while in the seminary, and still more after 
they have entered upon their ministerial labors. Ignorance of what to read 
and what to buy has been the cause of an incalculable amount of waste of 
time and of misdirected effort. The shelves of many ministerial libraries are 
loaded with useless books. Especially in these days of chéap publications do 
books with attractive but deceptive pretensions usurp the places which ought 
to be occupied by works of real value. Homiletical commentaries, pulpit 
helps, medleys of second-hand knowledge, popular works on Biblical and 
scientific topics are too often read by men who would use first-rate works if 
they knew what to purchase. Dr. Thayer’s book, already well-known, is 
most admirably adapted to supply this want. The preliminary essay is full 
of wise counsel. The theological student may here find the true principles 
of the selection of books laid down, so that he need not go astray. The 
bibliography of the New Testament is still more valuable. It seems to us to 
leave nothing to be desired by most students, except the few books of im- 
portance, such as Ramsay’s Church in the Roman Empire, which have been 
issued since its publication. Here the student may learn what works on 
Biblical Philology, so far as these bear on the New Testament, what Con- 
cordances, Grammars, Lexicons, Dictionaries, Atlases, Introductions, Com- 
mentaries, works on special topics, are the best. The list will take him to 
the real authorities and through them lead him to other authors and into the 
heart of the subject. The selection of commentaries is made with singular 
fairness as well as of course with scholarly knowledge. Dr. Thayer is him- 
self an authority in New Testament study, and no student should leave the 
seminary without possessing this compact and trustworthy guide. 

Dr. Vincent’s work is somewhat larger than Dr. Thayer’s, and attempts, 
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as the other does not, not only to give a selected list of books, but to acquaint 
the student with the main critical questions raised concerning the New Testa- 
ment, and present the literature to him in relation to these questions. The list 
of books is to be as highly commended as Dr. Thayer’s, and includes a wider 
field. Thecritical element in the bibliography has both its advantages and dis- 
advantages. In the effort to be complete and yet compact, the author some- 
times merely gives a list of names which would seem to be of use to few. 
Some students also will, we fear, be confused in their use of the books by the 
weight of critical problems, and be less directly impelled to the study of the 
Testament itself. Others, however, will be greatly assisted by the summa- 
ries of critical opinion and the designation of the critical status of the various 
writers. The personal opinions of the author appear more conspicuously in 
Dr. Vincent’s book than in Dr. Thayer’s, and are occasionally open to criti- 
cism themselves. Thus the remarks on ‘‘ The History of the New Testament 
Canon ”’ are vague and misleading. Taken as they stand, they will be sure 
to lead unwary students astray. Such is the statement (p. 30) that ‘‘ official 
and general recognition of the New Testament as Holy Scripture was not 
accorded by the Church at large until nearly the close of the fourth century.”’ 
Some of the critical schools also appear to receive undue attention, as in the 
case of the recent Dutch criticism of Paul’s Epistles (pp. 82, etc.). Itis a 
mistake to say (p. 135) that Spitta (Die zLpostelgeschichte) ‘* follows the 
Tijbingen school in his view of the authorship of the ‘ we sections.’”? On 
the whole we would rather recommend to most students Dr. Thayer’s vol- 
ume; but Dr. Vincent’s will serve better the purposes and needs of a few; 
and both books will contribute much to the scholarship and usefulness of 
many students and clergymen. 
Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


GESCHICHTE DER HEBRAER vonR. KITTEL. 2. Halbband: Quellenkunde 
und Geschichte der Zeit bis zum babylonischen Exil. Gotha: Fried- 
rich Andreas Perthes, 1892. S8vo, pp. iii, 344. 7 mark. : 


Kittel’s work is characterized by scholarly methods. He is clear in the 
treatment of his theme and entirely free from offensive dogmatism. On the 
other hand, his conclusions sometimes rest on insufficient reasons, but never- 
theless form for him the basis for a reconstruction of the history. It will be 
found also that his guarded statements of opinion are always of wider bear- 
ing and are more radical in meaning than might appear at first glance. 

Asa critic of the Old Testament, Kittel is less destructive than many of 
his contemporaries. He does not believe that the history of the Judges and 
the appendices (Judges ii. 6 seq.) were compiled from the documents of J 
and E, and he finds no sufficient grounds for ascribing any considerable por- 
tion of the books of Samuel and Kings to the writers known by these famous 
initials. 

He is at pains to distinguish the work of the authors of Judges and Kings 
from the earlier writings which theyemployed. The authors of these canoni- 
cal books furnished the frame in which they set Israelitish history in order 
to exhibit it in the light of religion. In making this distinction, Kittel only 
repeats what accredited representatives of the Church have done for ages. 
He departs from the belief of the Church in one important particular. He 
regards the supernatural in connection with man as in itself suspicious, and 
he commonly discerns in it a mark of the late composition of the record. 
The narrative is not contemporary with the event, but sufficient time has 
elapsed for the growth of legends. In other words, although Kittel ‘* writes 
as a profound believer in the supernatural,”’ a rationalistic tendency controls 
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hiscriticism. This dominating influence shows itself strongly in his treat- 
ment of the records concerning Samson, Elijah and Elisha. ‘‘ Samson hovers 
uncertainly between myth, legend and history, belonging wholly to no one 
of them and somewhat to each.’’ Elijah was ‘‘a man of God, filled with 
Jehovah, permeated with zeal for him, and conscious of the power of 
his God within. At his disposal were certain extraordinary faculties 
(Krifte) and mysterious powers (Miichte).’’ ‘‘ What more natural than 
that legendary features should have been added in the popular tradition to 
what he really did.”? ‘‘ The two elements can no longer be perfectly sepa- 
rated.’? And in the case of Elisha, ‘‘ the separation of these two elements is 
much more difficult still.’’ The account of his induction into Elijah’s office 
(2 Kgs. ii) is “‘a good old narrative ;”? but other records of his deeds ‘ pos- 
sess the character of legendary amplifications of older material ;’? such as the 
account of his healing the waters of the spring at Jericho, the destruction of 
the children by the bears, the augmentation of the widow’s oil, the restora- 
tion of the Shunamite’s son to life, the healing of the deadly pottage, the 
cure of Naaman, the floating of the iron, the revelation of the king of Syria’s 
plans. 

In regard to the books of Chronicles, Kittel thinks that they were scarcely 
written before the year 332 and probably nearer the year 250 before Christ. 
He believes that the Chronicler drew his historical material solely from a 
midrash or commentary on our canonical books of Samuel and Kings, 
though he cites it by several names. Believing thus, Kittel’s conclusion is 
foregone. He affirms that, as a result of the Chronicler’s method, and of his 
remoteness from the events which he records, and of the character of the 
authority upon which he relies, his books of Chronicles can only be used with 
the greatest caution as a source of history. 

Kittel’s method of treating the dates in the books of Kings is the same 
as Prof. Orr’s (Presbyterian Review, Vol. x, 41 seq.). He rejects the syn- 
chronisms because he thinks that they do not harmonize, but he accepts 
with a few alterations the years assigned as the length of the several reigns. 
The writer of this review believes that both the synchronisms and the regnal 
years are authentic and genuine. It is unnecessary to assume even so many 
as the few errors of transmission which Kittel believes to have crept into the 
text. With less recourse to the theory of textual corruption, synchronisms 
and regnal years may be arranged consistently with themselves, with Hebrew 
data from other sources, and with foreign chronology (see this REVIEW, ii, 
98 seq.). 

Princeton. JouN D. DAVIs. 


History, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS. By JAMES FREDERICK 
McCurpy, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in Uni- 
versity College, Toronto. Vol. i, pp. 425. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


This book supplies a real need. It has an antecedent advantage over 
many publications, in that it does not bid for a place already occupied by 
some better book. In its exact sphere there is no better book; it has no 
competent rival. Such works as The Records of the Past, or Schrader’s two 
volumes on The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, or Sayce’s 
late volume on The Higher Criticism and the Monuments, or the various 
small works from the pens of Budge, Poole and Sayce in the Bypaths of 
Bible Knowledge series, deal severally with but some one side of this great 
question; while the works of De Sarzes, Layard, Hommel and others are 
necessarily too fundamental and pioneer in their character to compete with 
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this volume. The increased attention given during the last few decades to 
the deciphering of tablets and monuments, and to Biblical archeology in 
general, has created an opportunity, viz., that some competent scholar should 
present, in brief form, and with wise discrimination, the results of such 
investigations in their relation to the Old Testament narrative. Prof. 
McCurdy has seized upon this opportunity to write his book. His long, care- 
ful study of Assyriology, and his ample scholarship in all departments of 
Semitic literature, have rendered him specially fitted for this work. 

Every one who reads this volume will be instructed, and many will be 
pleased. It is in substance a history of the Semitic and closely interrelated 
peoples, drawn from the threefold source, history, prophecy and the monu- 
ments, among which “‘the monuments” are by no means slighted. It is 
not, as the title might possibly suggest, a work on Old Testament apolo- 
getics, though the reader will find here much which he may turn to apolo- 
getic use. The book is written from the standpoint of the historian rather 
than of the apologist. This will explain in part, perhaps, why, although 
the author believes in, and at times definitely asserts, the unique character of 
the religion of Israel, as compared with that of other Semitic peoples, yet 
his work is not burdened with references or appeals to the miraculous in 
Israel’s history. In fact, the miraculous is occasionally disappointingly 
omitted. 

On some questions, Prof. McCurdy is willing to take his stand with the 
minority, or even alone, but never without some considerable reason. He 
holds that the original and common home of the Semitic peoples was north- 
ern Arabia. This opinion is based upon the fact that this location accounts 
best for the distribution of the several families; for the Semitic element in 
Egypt; and for the fact that the primitive elements in both language and 
habits of all the Semites in common, point to the plainlife. The story of the 
separation of the various Semitic families from their common home is inter- 
estingly told; the Hebraic family, which was probably of Aramean type, 
being the last to leave. Their great ancestors, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
are regarded, not as mythical characters or as personized tribes, but as real 
historical individuals. The history of the earlier branches of the Semites, as 
now made known in the cuneiform writings, is told in considerable detail, 
Babylonian history being traced from 3500 B.C., orearlier. The reader feels, 
however, that in this portion of his book the author at times philosophizes 
upon the history of the Semites, rather than states simply what, upon 
recorded evidence, occurred. 

In regard to the so-called Akkadian or Sumerian question, Prof. McCurdy 
takes a firm stand with the few French Assyriologists, as against the array 
of German, English and American scholars. He contends that the early 
Babylonian and Assyrian civilization, as exemplified in the cuneiform writ- 
ings, was not derived from some prior non-Semitic race, but was the creation 
of the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians themselves. He argues that the 
parallel word-lists, generally regarded as Sumerian and Assyrian equivalents 
respectively, are in many cases clearly only an archaic and a more modern 
form of the Assyrian word. 

The whole treatment of the Babylonian and Assyrian powers is masterly. 
The part played by Ur, of the Chaldees, and the dominion which its dynasty 
exercised for a time over south Babylonia, accord well with the Biblical 
reference to the early dwelling-place of Abraham, while the relation of 
Elam to the Babylonian power, and the state of affairs then existing in the 
East, are strangely confirmatory of the incident regarding Chederlaomer 
recorded in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 

The history of Egypt is skillfully woven from the scattered threads availa- 
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le. Prof. McCurdy favors the view that the Hyksos kings were of Semitic 
race, notwithstanding the monumental physiognomy tothe contrary. Ram- 
ses II is the Pharaoh ‘“‘ who knew not Joseph,’’ and who began the oppres- 
sion not only of the Hebrews but also of other Semitic peoples who had 
come in various emigrations from Palestine to Egypt. The Pharaoh of the 
Exodus was not Merneptah, the immediate successor of Ramses II, but was 
Ramses III, making the Exodus about 1200 B.C. The forty-years wander- 
ing in the neighborhood of Kadesh Barnea is regarded as historically true. 

The providential preparation of Palestine for the successful invasion 
thereof by the children of Israel is clearly shown, but the victory of Israel 
seems to be attributed rather to the debility of their opponents than to the 
arm of Him who cast down the walls of Jericho. 

On the Hittite problem, after discounting some of the extravagances of 
other writers, Prof. McCurdy has little to offer which may not be found in 
Sayce and Wright. He has no key for the Hittite inscriptions, but is hope- 
ful of the general line taken by Jensen. 

It would be difficult to say what portion of this book does most credit to 
its author. Such commonplaces as the Tell-el-amarna inscriptions, the 
Moabite Stone or the Black Obelisk are made to tell their story with a pleas- 
ing freshness. Taken as a history, the book is good throughout, and it will 
be welcomed as a substantial addition to this department of literature. We 
join with the author in hoping that the concluding volume will not be long 
delayed. f 

Lincoln University, Pa. W. D. KERSWILCL. 


Die FESTE DER HEBRAER in ihrer Beziehung auf die modernen kritischen 
Hypothesen iiber den Pentateuch. Von WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, 
Dr. theol., Professor an der Universitit zu Princeton, N. J. Aus dem 
Englischen iibersetzt von OTTO BECHER, Pastor an der deutschen 
evang. Kirche zu Elmira, N. Y. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1894. 
8vo, pp. Vii, 304. 


There is a general impression abroad that German scholars are so wedded 
to the conclusions of the school of radical criticism at present dominant in 
Germany, that no voices are raised among them in advocacy of a soberer view. 
This impression is thoroughly justified if we have in mind the academic 
circles alone; and one may read the works of the critics themselves with all 
diligence and remain practically unaware that any opposition whatever is 
made to their conclusions from any worthy quarter. As Dr. A. Zahn 
truly says in his tract entitled Was lehrt man gegenwiirtig auf der Univer- 
sittit Halle- Wittenberg iiber das Alte Testament (p. 30), it appears to be the 
settled custom of the writers of the radical party to treat with a studied 
contempt all that Hengstenberg and his school did in the last generation, as 
well as all that is at present being done, in an apologetic interest. Never- 
theless, Dr. Zahn is able to give us a short list of German works, not alto- 
gether despicable, which in one way or another represent a living opposi- 
tion on German soil to the radical conclusions, concerning the origin and 
composition of the Old Testament, which are now being pressed upon the 
world as settled facts of science. This includes Bohl’s Zum Gesetz und Zeug- 
nis, 1888; Roos’ Die Geschichtlichkeit des Pentateuch, 1883; Bredenkamp’s 
Gesetz und Propheten, 1881; Kohler’s Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte 
des Alten Testaments, 1875-1893; Klostermann’s Der Pentateuch, 1893; Ben- 
der’s Vortriige iiber die Offenbarung auf alttestamentlichem Boden, 1891; 
Billeb’s Die wichtigsten Sttze der neugren alttestamentlichen Kritik vom 
Standpunkt der Propheten Amos und Hosea aus betrachtet, 1893; Rup- 
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precht’s Die Anschawungen der kritischen Schule Wellhausens vom Penta- 
teuch, 1893; Rupprecht’s Der Pseudodaniel und Pseudjesaias der modernen 
Kritik, 1894; Zahn’s Das Deuteronomium, 1890; Zahn’s Ernste Blicke in 
den Wahn der modernen Kritik des Alten Testaments, 1892.* To these are to 
be added certain later publications, such as Rupprecht’s Das Rithsel des 
Fiinfbuches Mose und seine falseche Lésung, and the new part of Zahn’s 
Ernste Blicke, noticed elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW by Dr. W. 
H. Green. These are not despicable books, we say; but what a meagre 
array to set over against the immense host of extended and thoroughly 
wrought treatises which have poured of late years from the German press in 
advocacy of the methods and conclusions of the radical criticism! It is 
another case of a stripling David in his unarmored nakedness, with but his 
homely sling and five smooth stones from the brook in his hand, set over 
against a ponderous Goliath in all the panoply of scientific war. Surely 
Pastor Becher was right in supposing there to exist something like an urgent 
need for placing by the side of Béhl’s and Zahn’s treatises, the lectures of 
Dr. Green on the Hebrew Feasts; in order that students of the Bible in Ger- 
many may know that outside of Germany also there still remain those who 
are able to withstand the tyranny of fashion in Biblical criticism, and to 
bring the conclusions which are now so widely acquiesced in to the test of the 
law and the testimony. Pastor Becher has done the work of translation 
well, his German readers themselves being judges, and has conferred a boon 
on sound scholarship in Germany by placing in the reach of all this thorough 
study of one portion of the Hebrew legislation. 

Pastor Becher’s praiseworthy object was to bring the Hebrew Feasts to 
the notice of German-speaking students of the Bible. This object can 
scarcely fail of accomplishment. ‘The book has been issued in excellent 
form from the well-known publishing house of C. Bertelsmann, and is being 
heartily recommended to German readers by the local journals which have 
access to the pastoral circles. In America, we find it cordially recom- 
mended to their constituencies by Der Presbyterianer (Aug. 18, 1894), of 
Dubuque, and equally by Der Christliche Apologete (Oct. 18), of Cincinnati. 
In Germany, strongly commendatory notices appear in such journals as the 
Karlsruhe Badische Landpost (July 14), and the Leipzig Christlicher Biich- 
erschatz (Nov.). A hearty greeting has been given it by the excellent Evan- 
gelisch-Reformirte Blatter, published at Prag, and edited by Pastor J. G. A. 
Szalatnay,'of Kuttelberg, who ‘‘ greets the translation with glad thankful- 
ness.’ The reviewers in Luthardt’s T'heologisches Literaturblatt (for Dec. 7, 
under the signature of A. K.) and in Pastor Eger’s Theologischer Litera- 
tur-Bericht (Oct., p. 218, by Prof. Dr. Oettli) are careful to commit them- 
selves to nothing, while yet extending a welcome to the book and show- 
ing appreciation of its force and value. The former recognizes the wis- 
dom of Dr. Green’s choice of the feasts of Israel as a subject in which the 
validity of the critical theories may be fairly tested, and the skill and success 
with which he deals with his material. He feels that even those who do not 
share Dr. Green’s point of view must still, after his treatment of the sub- 
ject, be impressed with the premature character of the critical conclusions, 
and must be convinced that the bases of the prevalent view are laid in a 
region still in dispute. ‘‘ In these circumstances,’? he remarks, ‘‘ it will be 
wholesome for the real advance of science, for the disciples of this school to 
go back—as will be rendered possible by this volume—before the time when 
the present mode of working was begun, and test afresh whether the founda- 

* Notices of these may be found in this REVIEW as follows: Zahn's Deuteronomium, ii, 328; 


Kohler's Lehrbuch, ii, 150; Rupprecht’s Wel/hausen, iv, 482, and v, 309 ; Klostermann, ii, 318, and v, 
261; Bender's Vortrdge, v, 137; Zahn’s Ernste Blicke, vy, 129, 310. 
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tion is solid and the task has been commenced with the requisite care.’’ 
Prof. Oettli shares in both of these impressions: he counts it a happy 
thought to test the Grafian hypothesis in its application to the feasts, and 
warns the advocates of the opposite view not to shove aside Dr. Green’s 
treatment as antiquated apologetics. But for himself, he feels that the 
proverb is applicable, Qui nimium probat, nihil probat ; and he charges Dr. 
Green with “ passing too lightly over the gradual concentration of the places 
of worship which is given in the strata of the legislation and the periods of 
history, over the linguistic peculiarities of the documents, and over the 
repetitions and inequalities in the presentation.”’ On the whole, Dr. Green 
reminds him very strongly of Hengstenberg: he finds in him “the same 
thorough knowledge of the problems in discussion and of their history, the 
same acuteness deterred by no difficulty, the same genuine interest in the 
truth of the divine revelation, but also the same acrobat-like leaping of 
every gulf and chasm which divides the investigator from the fixed goal 
which from the first he had sought.” 

What is unpleasant in this comparison with Hengstenberg,’a genial notice 
in the Beweis des Glaubens (Sept., 1894, p. 363), presumably from the pen of 
the veteran Dr. Zockler, fully sets aside. Dr. Zockler thinks Dr. Green 
deserves the name of Hengstenberg, but ‘‘ not in the bad, but in the good 
sense: 4. ¢., it is the better qualities of Hengstenberg, his acuteness and solid 
learning, not his occasional advocate-like methods and sophistical pleas,’’ 
which Dr. Green shows himself endowed with, as he takes the field against 
the destructive efforts of recent criticism. Dr. Zockler regrets that the 
book does not cover the whole ground of Pentateuchal criticism, and that it 
is ten years old and therefore not quite up to date, in so far as it does not 
deal with the minutiz of the most recent critical assaults; but he adds: 
‘* Nevertheless, even as it stands, it witnesses to thorough knowledge of its 
subject and noticeable acumen, and presents much that is instructive and 
that deserves to be recommended to the friends of profound and thorough 
study of the Scriptures.” In a later notice ( Beweis des Glaubens, Jan., 1895, 
p. 37) the same writer pronounces the book ‘a fragmentary indeed, but on 
manifold sides an instructive and thankworthy contribution to the criticism 
of the argumentation of the opposing school ;”’ and closes this notice by ex- 
pressing the wish that some one acquainted with Dr. Green’s critical writ- 
ings as a whole would translate into German a full précis of his treatment of 
the outstanding questions at issue—remarking : “‘ a lacuna in our theological 
literature would thus be filled.”” We fully agree with Dr. Zockler, and heartily 
wish some one would give the Germans one volume at least of Dr. Green’s 
critical essays. It might be the beginning of better things in the treatment 
of the problems of Old Testament criticism in that land of scholarship. 

Even such a radical as C. Siegfried ( Theologische Literaturzeitung, 2 Febru- 
ary, 1895), though writing of the book in a half-satirical vein, is constrained 
fully to recognize the thoroughness of Dr. Green’s equipment for the task he 
undertook and of his accomplishment of it, as well as the propriety of his 
tone in the discussion. He can find little to complain of indeed, except that 
Stade is neglected as well as certain obscure English writers mentioned by 
Cheyne in his Founders of Criticism (without stopping to consider that Stade’s 
book appeared only subsequently to Dr. Green’s Lectures !); and that Dr. 
Green seems to be content to meet the assault of the critics ‘‘ blow for blow ” 
without adding a constructive view of the history of the Israelitish feasts and 
their laws which will commend itself to the historical consciousness. But he 
allows that this foreign author “ is extraordinarily well-versed and well-read 
in the history of German Pentateuchal criticism, and in the writings of the 
critics,” and follows them indeed almost too thoroughly into the details of 
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their assertions and arguments. ‘‘ One dare utter only a single word,”’’ ex- 
claims Siegfried, ‘‘ and straightway he is brayed in the mortar.”? Of course 
Siegfried is not converted. But it is possible that he may have learned that 
there is yet something noteworthy to say in defense of the account which the 
Bible gives of the ordinances of Israel, and that there yet exist some who 
can and will say it. And the saying it is half the battle. The truth of what 
is said will do the rest. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


HANDKOMMENTAR ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT. In Verbindung mit an- 
deren Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. Nowack. III. Abthei- 
lung. Die Prophetischen Biicher. 8. Band. 2. Theil: Das BucHu 
DANIEL iibersetzt und erklirt von GEORG BEHRMANN, Senior d. Min- 
isteriums, Hauptpastor zu St. Michaelis, Hamburg. Gottingen, 1894. 
8vo, pp. 84. : 


This commentary i3 based on the conjectural Higher Criticism. The 
supernatural is completely ignored in the production of Daniel’s book. The 
author aims to explain all the facts and phenomena of it on purely natural- 
istic principles. Behrmann holds that Daniel contains no prophecy, but is 
of the nature of an apocalypse; and by apocalypse we are to understand the 
brilliant picturing of the near future from the trying experiences of the past 
and present, as a ground of comforting hope (xi). True, Christ calls Daniel 
a prophet, but the New Testament uses the word prophet in so loose a sense 
that it can have no influence on our judgment in the matter (xi). More 
exactly, Daniel is a visionary. The book of Daniel was produced during the 
Maccabean period in the inner circle of a Jewish party called the Asidees 
(Aodator), and this gives it its specific character (xxv). Its purpose was 
not to give inspiration to the Maccabean uprising, since it took a position of 
hostile criticism to that movement, but to encourage the true Israel patiently 
to wait on the Lord until the times of the promised deliverance (xxvii). 
The Asidees were the originators and preservers of all apocalypse literature, 
and the “ legend of Daniel ’’ was, both in respect to time and matter, the 
prototype of that literature (xiv.) Our book is in the form of an analogy, in 
which the author shields with Daniel’s name what he had himself heard and 
seen. For some things in his book there is an undoubted historic basis, but 
he relates as actual facts matters which had a legendary growth (xxvii). 
The only thing which we can affirm with certainty about Daniel himself is 
that his name was used proverbially for a righteous and wise man (xvi). In 
passing an ethical judgment on this kind of composition, we must remember 
that since the writer of an apocalypse made claims higher than those made 
by the prophet, he was necessarily in need of a pseudonym. His pious pur- 
pose and the custom of his time amply justified the author in resorting to 
this method (xii, xxvii). 

From his point of view that Daniel contains no prophecy, the author is 
able to determine the exact date of the composition of the book. Having 
shown it to be a unit, he naturally contends that it is the work of a single 
author. But from the exact historical narrative which we have in chap. xi, 
in which the entire book centres, it is clear that it must have been written 
before the end of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, but after the taking 
away of the daily sacrifice and the “setting up of the abomination which 
maketh desolate,” chap. xi. 31, sometime between 168 and 164 B.C. But 
since chap. xi. 34 points already to the Maccabean uprising, we must narrow 
the limits to 166 and 164; and inasmuch as in chap. vii. 25 a definite period 
is set for the continuance of the persecution—the word ‘ time ”’ being equiva- 
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lent to year (p. 50), and Dec. 168 being the point from which the reckoning 
is made—we arrive at the conclusion that the beginning of 164 B:C., was the 
precise time when the book of Daniel was written (xxvi). 

In support of this late origin several lines of argument are offered, which 
are not conclusive, either singly or in their combined force. The fact that, 
apparently, Daniel was not placed among the prophets in the original Hebrew 
Canon can, if it be true, be satisfactorily explained on literary, political and 
liturgical grounds. The assertion that Daniel had no influence on the later 
canonical books of the Old Testament, if true, signifies nothing. Each 
prophet was independent of all others in delivering the message which God 
had given him. But there is evidence to show that Ezra, Nehemiah, Ezekiel 
and Zachariah were all influenced by Daniel’s writings. 

It is contended further, that Daniel’s Hebrew is closely allied to that of 
the later prophets. The name of Daniel in our book, for instance, is written 
28°23, while Ezekiel has it 28°27. the former, we are told, being the later 
form. But this strangely assumes the absolute infallibility of the Masoretic 
pointing, and that too after the author has in another connection declared 
that pointing to be tainted with error (viii). The original forms of the name 
in the two books are precisely alike. Suppose, however, it were true, that 
the Hebrew of Daniel resembled that of the later prophets, that would not 
prove it to have been written as late as 164 B.C. The exact truth of the 
matter is, that Daniel’s Hebrew has many points of similarity both with that 
of the middle period and with postexilic Hebrew, about in equal proportion, 
while it has a wide range of characteristics which are entirely its own—that 
showing that Hebrew was, with the author, a living language, and pointing 
to the time of the exile as the period of its composition. 

The Aramaic of Daniel is also erroneously declared to be a late Western 
form of that dialect (iv). It is conceded that a striking resemblance exists 
between the Aramaic of Ezra and that of Daniel. But Ezra’s Aramaic con- 
sists chiefly of Babylonian historical documents from 536 to 458 B.C., and 
belongs, therefore, to the early Eastern dialect of that tongue. Daniel says, 
chap. vii. 1, that some of his Aramaic was written about 542 B.C.,in the 
East. The fact that these two prophets wrote so nearly at the same time 
and place accounts for the strong resemblance in their language. At the 
same time, the Aramaic of Daniel has so many independent variations of its 
own that it precludes the idea of its being copied after that of Ezra. The 
Aramaic language had its origin in the East, and the text of Daniel is best 
understood on the supposition that it was written before the branching off 
from its parent stock of the Western dialect, in which some of those earlier 
forms survived which became obsolete in the later Eastern dialect. But the 
proof that the Aramaic of Daniel could not have been written in the Mac- 
cabean period is complete. Both Joseph and Onkelos state that they received 
the Paraphrases of their respective Targums ‘ from those before them,” and 
therefore the Aramaic of those Targums cannot vary much if any from that 
of the times of Antiochus Epiphanes. There is, however, a wide difference 
between the Aramaic of the Targums and that of Daniel. The forms of 
many words have undergone a greatchange. The stronger aspirate 7, which 
occurs in Daniel in verbs of which it is the last letter, and in a number of 
the conjugations of other verbs, has nearly disappeared from the Aramaic of 
the Targums. Daniel’s Aramaic, too, has the more full form of words which 
have been shortened in the Targums, and in the latter many words have be- 
come obsolete which are used in the former; thus unmistakably pointing 
to a much later date for the Aramaic of the Targums than that of Daniel. 

Moreover, the text of Daniel contains a number of such Aryan words as 
3299 chap. i.5, M9 chap. iii. 2,290 chap. i. 21, 8272 chap. iii. 5, names of 
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food, oflicers, dress and musicalinstruments, which, in the Maccabean period, 
had not only become obsolete, but the meaning of which was no longer 
understood. It is not possible that one writing in Palestine during that 
period should have used words.of that kind; but they excite no surprise in 
the production of an author like Daniel who, being instructed in the tongue 
of the Aryans, chap. i. 4, wrote during the exile at Babylon, where that 
was then used as a sacred language. 
New York. JOSEPH J. LAMPE. 


THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. Expounded by Dr. C. VON ORELLI. 
Translated by Rev. J. 8. Banks. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 8vo, pp. vii, 405. 


The commentaries by this same writer on Jeremiah and Isaiah are already 
favorably known. This volume possesses similar features, and is arranged 
on the same general plan. After a brief Introduction, a translation follows, 
in which passages the text of which is deemed doubtful are marked with an 
asterisk. The translation occupies the upper third of the page, the lower 
two-thirds in more closely spaced type contains exegetical notes in which ap- 
pear the unpointed Hebrew words to be commented upon. An exposition 
follows each section, in which the thought is succinctly and often admirably 
stated. This method seems an excellent one; for by this division the atten- 
tion of the reader is not distracted nor his mind burdened by a multiplicity 
of material. Clearness is, however, sometimes sacrificed to brevity; for 
verses and words on which a student may desire an elaborate treatment are 
often dismissed with as little comment as certain less important ones. The 
impression is therefore occasionally somewhat blurred. But this is perhaps 
unavoidable from the severe compression to which the author has subjected 
his book. 

The Introductions are exceedingly well done. They state the main facts 
which the student wishes to know, and prepare him for the larger and fuller 
treatment of more voluminous commentaries. The Bibliography of each 
book receives due attention, but serves to emphasize the fact that the Minor 
Prophets have been a neglected field. It seems to us that the Septuagint is 
too summarily dismissed from consideration. It is stated that the cases 
where the text should be corrected by the aid of the LXX.are rare. Yet the 
text of Hosea and Micah, at least, presents many problems to the textual 
critic which the LXX. may help to solve. The author’s point of view is 
in the main conservative. He holds to the unity of Micah and Obadiah, 
and defends the preéxilic date of Joel, placing him not later than Jehoram. 
It js difficult to determine his view of the book of Jonah. Its composition 
he regards as late, i. e., in the first Persian period. He appears to lean to the 
theory that the material is legendary, and that the narrative is symbolic, 
Jonah meaning Israel (see p. 170); and yet on p. 172 he will not commit him- 
self either for or against the historicity of the central miracle of the book. 

In considering now some special points of the exegesis, we observe that Dr. 
Orelli regards the first three chapters of Hosea as the picture of actual occur- 
rences. In chap. iii, however, is related a second unfortunate marital experi- 
ence with one who is not the Gomer of chaps. iandii. According to him, the 
oft-quoted passage, Hos. viii. 12, refers to a ‘* comprehensive legal code,’ not 
‘essentially different in contents from that found in our Pentateuch, 
although it differs from the latter in extent and arrangement” (p. 47). The 
locusts of Joel are a literal swarm, not an invading army. In his division of 
Micah, chap. iii is treated asa part of the second discourse, in spite of its 
beginning with the words, ‘‘ Hear ye,”’ which seem to many to introduce a 
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new sermon. The passage in chap. iv which duplicates Isa. ii is looked upon 
as being quoted by both prophets from an older and unknown predecessor. 

It is in his treatment of Zechariah that Dr. Orelli appears to depart some- 
what from his cautious and conservative attitude in other places. Yet even 
here, in the view of some, he might be looked upon as halting and unsatisfac- 
tory. He accepts a dual and indeed a triple authorship for the book, basing his 
opinion largely on the outward political and historical situation implied by 
the writer, and partly on the portrayal of the internal circumstances of Judah. 
He differs from Wellhausen’s view as expressed in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (article ‘* Zechariah ’’), in regarding chaps. ix-xi, xii-xiv, as preéxilic, 
assigning the former passage to the age of Hosea, and the latter to- that of 
Jeremiah. It is instructive to notice the:way in which two critics, both 
denying the unity of Zechariah, regard its contents. Dr. Orelli considers that 
the historical situation of the second part clearly and distinctly points to the 
independent existence of Syria, Phcenicia, Philistia and the Ten Tribes; 
while according to Wellhausen the chapters of the second part ‘‘ soar far 
above the field of reality ; the historical situation from which they start can 
hardly be recognized.” 

When Dr. Orelli attempts to locate definitely certain historical events, we 
are given in some cases, at least, the merest conjecture; for example (p. 358), 
the shepherds who are cut off in one month he endeavors to identify with 
Zechariah and Shallum, kings of Israel, and a supposed, but utterly unknown, 
pretender and predecessor of Menahem. At the close of his exposition of 
Zechariah (p. 381), Dr. Orelli makes the admission that the conclusion of chap. 
xiv is similar in spirit to that of chap. viii, a consideration which goes far to 
argue for the unity of the whole book, and which may be placed alongside of 
the difficulty which Wellhausen in his late postexilic theory is forced to 
leave unsolved, viz., that a writing later in date than Alexander should find 
a place among the prophets, while earlier books are relegated to the Hagio- 
grapha. And the Parthian shaft which Wellhausen levels at those who like 
Dr. Orelli believe that an eighth century composition would be appended to 
a sixth century prophet, leaves the defenders of the unity of Zechariah in 
a position by far the most comfortable and tenable. With the exception of a 
few infelicities of expression which have been observed, the translation seems 
to be well done. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. A. 5S, CARRIER. 


Das Riéthsel des Fiinfbuches Mose und seine falsche Losung [The Enigma 
of the Pentateuch of Moses and its False Solution]. By Edward Rupprecht. 
8vo. pp. 159. (Giitersloh, 1894.) This is the first and polemic portion of a 
treatise upon the unity and authorship of the Pentateuch. This volume is 
occupied with the refutation of the divisive hypothesis in general and in de- 
tail. It is to be followed by another containing the positive proofs that 
Moses wrote the books that bear his name, and that have from the begin- 
ning been attributed to him. The author of this treatise is not a university 
professor, though he is a university-bred man, a pupil of Delitzsch, for whom 
he cherishes a warm affection and a profound reverence, and whose devout 
spirit he shares, but whom he declines to follow in his acceptance of any 
critical conclusions at variance with the testimony of Scripture. He takes 
his stand with the Apostle Paul, Acts xxiv. 14, ‘‘ believing all things which 
are written in the law and the prophets.’’ And in opposition to the so-called 
scientific criticism, now unhappily dominant among the theologians of Ger- 
many, he intrepidly maintains that a thorough scientific inquiry confirms 
what Christ and His inspired apostles have taught, and the claims which the 
Bible makes for itself. His experience as a pastor and his intercourse with 


23 
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men and with the churches have filled him with a deep sense of the wide- 
spread havoc wrought by the prevalent school of criticism among all classes 
in destroying confidence in the Scriptures, and unsettling the faith even of 
those who had turned their faces towards the ministry, and of the mischief 
wrought not merely by avowed unbelievers, such as Kuenen and Wellhausen, 
but more especially by those who have accepted their hypothetical specula- 
tions, while claiming to be evangelical Christians. 


“Tt is,’’ he says, ‘‘a fatal blindness, if any one imagines, that he can hold fast to the New 

Testament with its apostolic conception of Christ in its history and doctrine, while wholly or 
partially surrendering the Old. And it is a like blindness, if one believes that in literary ques- 
tions he can go the way of the critics, and in the historical and redemptive questions of the Old 
Testament can remain in harmony with the Church and with Christ and His apostles. The 
New Testament is saturated through and through with the history, the prophecy, the types of 
the Old; it rests upon the Old in its history and doctrine ; it testifies on all its pages of the Old 
as its divine presupposition. And it testifies through the mouth of the Lord as of his apostles, 
the inspired teachers of the nations, not only for the truthfulness of the history contained in 
the Old, but quite as well for the literary authentication of the same by prophetical men of the 
period of revelation guided by the Holy Spirit, and in the first instance for the composition of 
the Thora by Moses.” 
And he points out how those who began by declaring in opposition to the 
apostle, 2 Tim. iii. 14-17, that the Old Testament is ‘‘ superfluous in Chris- 
tian instruction,”’ have since gone on to assail the New, and now cry, ‘* Away 
from Paul, away from this. apostolic Christ, this fantasy of the disciples !”’ 
Nevertheless he is hopeful for the future. 

‘ For the document hypothesis, which makes the Books of Moses to be, not a work of the Holy 
Spirit, but a product of human literary activity with an undefined divine Mosaic base, and falsi- 
fying priestly additions of later and still later centuries, will as certainly fall as the great daz- 
zling falsehood of the Tabingen school has fallen, which decenniums ago made great boasts, 
and bewitched almost the entire body of the theologians. And as the Ananias of the old ration- 
alism has been carried out, so shall the Sapphira of the Wellhausen-Cornill-Siegfried-Kautz- 
schian new rationalism, which is but the woman formed from the rib of that man, be likewise 
carried out to her own place.” 


Ernste Blicke in der Wahn der modernen Kritik des Alten Testamentes. 
Von Adolf Zahn, Dr. d.Theol. Neue Folge. 8vo. pp. 208. (Giitersloh, 1894.) 
This volume, like its predecessor, which was noticed in this REVIEW soon 
after its appearance, contains a series of articles, both original and trans- 
lated, relating to various questions of Biblical criticism, or to recent works 
upon Biblical subjects. Dr. Zahn stands throughout upon decidedly con- 
servative ground, and has little patience with those professing interpreta- 
tions of Scripture which undermine its truthfulness and authority, and 
either openly or covertly deny to it that inspiration which it claims for 
itself, and which is attributed to it by the Lord Jesus and the writers of the 
New Testament. He animadverts upon some of the unfortunate weak- 
nesses in Kohler’s Biblical History of the Old Testament, which contrast 
with the general ability and decidedly evangelical character of this admira- 
ble work. He handles in a caustic manner Oettli’s Commentary on Deuteron- 
omy, and with special severity Kautzsch’s Sketch of the History of the Old 
Testament Writings. To those who plead on Kautzsch’s behalf that De- 
litzsch made similar concessions to the prevailing criticism, he urges the 
very great difference between Delitzsch and Kautzsch in the positions main- 
tained by them respectively. Dr. Zahn is pronounced and decided in his 
own attitude to the Pentateuch question. He says emphatically, ‘* there 
never was a J, nor an E, nora JE: no more was there a P, nora D, nora 
succession of redactors. These are mere dreams of the scholars.’”,-——Lex 
Mosaica ; or, The Law of Moses and the Higher Criticism. Edited by Richard 
Valpy French, D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo. pp. 653. (London and New York: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1894.) This volume bears witness that British 
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scholarship is not content to be represented by Drs. Driver and Cheyne, and to 
follow the lead of German neological critics. It contains a series of fourteen 
essays by clergymen of distinction in various lines of learned investigation 
and discussion, who here unite in defending the Mosaic origin of the laws of 
the Pentateuch. The literary character of the age of Moses is first estab- 
lished by monumental evidence. Then the proof is given that the laws from 
Exodus to Deuteronomy are the genuine production of Moses. And then 
the evidence of their existence is traced through each successive age from 
Joshua to Ezra, in the sacred history and the books of the prophets, in both 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, before, during and after the exile; and it 
is shown that all conspire to one result. ‘‘Given the existence of the Mo- 
saic institutions, and the history of Israel is intelligible and consistent. Re- 
move them, and the history at once becomes a dissolving view; all that we 
know is that it is false, and each successive critic has his own peculiar ideas 
as to how much is fact and how much fable” (p. 244). The critical theory 
of the late origin of the Pentateuch 

“involves a complete revolution in the belief hitherto entertained in the Christian Church 
respecting the authority of the Old Testament. Some of its advocates in this country consider 
that it is not inconsistent with admitting what they understand by the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; but an entirely new meaning would have to be assigned to that word—a meaning which 
isin great measure independent of the truth or falsehood of the writings so inspired. As an 
obvious practical consequence, it must follow that the. Bible is no longer a book which ordinary 
men and women can read with simple confidence in the plain tale it seems to tell. Scarcely 
any part of it, except some of the writings of the prophets, are what they seem to be, or state 
narratives which can be trusted’’ (p. 610). 


Dr. Driver’s assertion, ‘‘ that the same conclusions” as those reached by 
the divisive critics ‘‘upon any neutral field of investigation would have 
been accepted without hesitation by all conversant with the subject ; they 
are only opposed in the present instance by some theologians because they 
are supposed to conflict with the requirements of the Christian faith,’ is 
met (p. 229) by ‘‘the most unqualified contradiction’’ and the counter- 
affirmation ‘‘that the precise contrary is the case—that the methods em- 
ployed in the treatment of Scripture are not those usually employed in other 
investigations of the kind—that there are abundant signs of haste, of one- 
sidedness, of arbitrary assertion, on the part ef the critics,’ and that 
‘‘similar conclusions, supported by similar arguments, in the field of 
English history,’? would certainly not be accepted. The favorite critical 
argument for the non-existence of the laws of Moses from their not being 
observed at certain periods is as though it were ‘‘ contended either that the 
Epistle of St. James was not at this mement in existence, or that it was not 
acknowledged by the Christian Church as one of its canonical books, because 
the pew system flourishes undisturbed throughout a large portion of 
Christendom, although St. James in his epistle condemns it unequivocally ”’ 
(p. 214). James IT, “if any statement of his was questioned, is said to have 
proved his point by repeating the statement a second time in a louder voice 
and more vehement manner than before. So the higher critics have demon- 
strated the postexilic origin of the Pentateuch, and of such portions of the 
other narratives as, they assert, have been refashioned so as to agree with 
the Pentateuch, not by pointing out the traces of a postexilic date in the 
diction of these passages, but by the reiteration of the convenient formula, 
familiar alike to students of both Old and New Testament criticism, that 
‘ the critics are agreed ’ on the point which is called in question ”’ (p. 215). 


“That the higher criticism ever obtained the following which it has had will be the marvel 
of the future. Like every other form of assault upon the Word of God, it will have its little day 
and die. The higher criticism is in a state of perpetual flux On many points the critics 
are themselves in internecine conflict The key to their speculations is a denial of the 
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supernatural in any form. Hence a revelation from above must be denied, miracle and proph- 
ecy must be discarded The documents of the Old Testament must be manipulated to harmon- 
ize with the theory. The shifts, the resorts, the assumptions are endless, External evidence is 
east to the winds. The entire argument is subjective. To methods such as these, of exotic 
origin, Professors of Divinity at home have attached themselves, some, it is believed, without 
realizing the logical issues Deeper study and mature reasoning must assuredly convince, 
and at no distant date, that the balance of evidence is in favor of the traditional view, that the 
presumption is all in its favor” (p. 186.) 

Are the Books of Moses Holy Scripture? or, The Modern Theory of the 
Pentateuch Anti-Biblical. By the Rev. Charles Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. 
8vo, pp. 46. Price, fourpence. (Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace, 1895.) 
This little tract in a vigorous and lucid manner exposes the inconsistency of 
those ‘‘ who receive Holy Scripture as a revelation from God, and are dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus Christ the great Teacher,’’ and yet accept the mod- 
ern critical theory that the laws and institutions of the Pentateuch are not 
from Moses as they claim to be but are the product of a much later age, and 
that the Pentateuch itself is an amalgam of inconsistent authorities whose 
conflicting representations cannot of course be all regarded as historically 
true. Christian convictions respecting the character of God, the reality and 
truth of His revelation and the supreme and infallible authority of the Lord 
Jesus are impregnable facts. And they constitute ‘‘every man of reverent 
spirit and sanctified common sense a specialist ’’ in this question, which con- 
cerns not ‘* Hebrew literature merely, but also and chiefly a divine revela- 
tion,’? and which therefore cannot be relegated to the sphere of Semitic 
scholarship exclusively. ‘It follows, therefore, that while of course criti- 
cism must be untrammeled, no critical theories ought to be entertained 
which can be proved to conflict with these truths.’’ The points made are 
that the modern theory of the Pentateuch is anti-Biblical in its conclusions 
regarding ancient Scripture history; in its bearings upon fundamental 
Christian doctrine, which is based upon and linked with that history and is 
invalidated when its truth is denied ; in the low views which it necessitates 
of revelation and inspiration; in its attitude to the personal teaching of our 
Lord; and in its imputing to the Most High as the Author of revelation that 
which is utterly inconsistent with His infinite perfections. The general 
adoption of these views cannot but be disastrous. ‘‘ It is well-known that the 
late Prof. Kuenen, by his pronounced rationalism, all but emptied the Theo- 
logical Hall at Leyden, and that the spread of the principles of which he was 
so brilliant and distinguished an exponent has sadly thinned the pews of the 
Dutch churches. And is it not to be feared that a similar result may follow 
amongst ourselves, in the event of the modern critical view of the Penta- 
teuch being largely taught from the sacred desk, and becoming generally 
accepted in thecommunity ??’——Deuterographs. Duplicate Passages in the 
Old Testament. Their Bearing on the Text and Compilation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Arranged and Annotated by Robert B. Girdlestone,M.A. 8vo, 
pp. 172. (Oxford, 1894.) This is a very complete exhibition of all the du- 
plicate passages in the Old Testament. Those parts of Samuel and Kings 
which occur likewise in Chronicles, or in Isaiah, Jeremiah or the Psalms, 
passages that are common to Ezra and Nehemiah, as well as the two tran- 
scripts of the Ten Commandments, duplicate Psalms, duplicate passages in 
the prophets and in other books are here arranged in parallel columns and 
their variations carefully noted. Thus tabulated, they are presented to the 
eye in the most convenient form, and comparisons can be made without dif- 
ficulty. It is here shown to what extent the sacred writers have either 
drawn directly from one another or have borrowed from a common source. 
Matter is thus furnished for a study of the usages of ancient scribes in such 
cases, as to the strictness of their adherence to the text before them, or the 
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degree of liberty which they allowed themselves in reproducing it. The 
extent and character of the variations are here brought to view, which raises 
the inquiry how they are to be accounted for. How far are they referable 
to the sacred writer himself, and how far must they be attributed to subse- 
quent transcribers? Other questions of importance also present themselves 
for investigation. The facts developed from a consideration of these paral- 
lels have an important bearing upon the general accuracy of the Old Testa- 
ment text, upon the trustworthiness of Chronicles and the relation of these 
books to antecedent histories, and upon the critical hypotheses respecting 
the constitution of the Pentateuch. The critics who assert that the Penta- 
teuch is a composite production are in the habit of appealing to the 
acknowledged composite character of Kings and Chronicles to support their 
conclusions. But an unbiased examination of these books discredits their 
methods and results instead of confirming them. ‘‘ It hardly gives an illus- 
tration of the minute dovetailing in of sentences and fragments of sen- 
tences ’’ which figures so largely in the so-called critical analysis; ‘‘ minute 
variations being simply textual, idiomatic or paraphrastic”’ in all the dupli- 
cate paragraphs. It is an axiom with the critics ‘‘ that numerous small 
repetitions are a signof the blending of two or more documents ;”’ but the 
testimony of the acknowledged blended narratives is not confirmatory of 
this hypothesis. They by no means abound in repetitions. ‘‘ Old docu- 
ments thus put together have not suffered materially by the process, and 
neither the modernization of their spelling and idioms, nor the incorporation 
of occasional extracts from other authoritative sources, materially interferes 
with the historic value and prophetic authority of the works as a whole. 
To attribute to the writers anything which savors of fraudulent invention, 
whether of law, history or prophecy, is equally unfair and uncritical.” 
Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 





II.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A HIsTory OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF THE REFORMA- 
TION. By M. Creighton, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Vol. v: 
The German Revolt: 1517-1527. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1894. 8vo, pp. xi, 384. 


When the first two volumes of Dr. Creighton’s History of the Papacy 
During the Period of the Reformation appeared some twelve years ago (1882), 
they were at once recognized as the beginning of a work which was to be, for 
English readers, the standard history of the period which it treats. Twomore 
volumes, following in 1887, deepened the impression of thoroughness and 
judiciousness which had been made by the two former, and emphasized the 
large scale on which the work was laid out. Four considerable volumes of 
the history of the Papacy during the period of the Reformation had now 
appeared, and the beginning of the Reformation had not been yet reached. 
Most of the remarks which this circumstance called out were the outgrowth 
of a misapprehension of the author’s purpose. He was not undertaking to 
writea history of the Reformation, but of the Papacy: and he was not under- 
taking to write the history of the Papacy during merely the actual progress 
of the Reformation—which would have supplied but an artificial division 
for the history of the Papacy—but ‘‘ during the period of the Reformation.”’ 
The “long start’ which was taken for such a history is justified by the na- 
ture of the case and of the material, and will be justified by the result. 
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In 1891 Dr. Creighton was made Bishop of Peterborough, and the claims 
made upon his time and energies by his episcopal duties doubtless account 
for the present installment of his work being confined to a single volume. It 
is laid out upon the same large plan and is executed with the same fine dis- 
crimination and command of the whole material which characterized the 
previous volumes. The subtitle of the volume is ‘‘ The German Revolt: 
1517-1527.”’ Its narrative covers, therefore, the ‘‘ blooming period’ of the 
Reformation. It is not, however, a history of the Reformation. We have 
most illuminating chapters on ‘‘ Romanism in Germany” and the ‘‘ Reuchlin 
Struggle ;”? and avery clear and discriminating chapter, each, upon the ‘‘ Rise 
of Luther ” and the ‘‘Course of the Controversy in Germany up to the Diet of 
Worms :”’ and this material occupies fully half the volume. But the whole is 
treated strictly from the point of view of a history of the Papacy during 
this period, and the volume is best described as an account of the closing 
years of Leo X, of the short pontificate of Adrian VI, and of the beginnings 
of Clement VII. 

The nature of the Papacy during this period—the policy and characters, the 
ideals, efforts, successes and failures of the several Popes whose pontificates 
come into review—are most strikingly and satisfyingly outlined for us. Dr. 
Creighton’s analysis cuts deeply, and his powers of presentation are entirely 
adequate to giving his results forcible expression. The essential weakness of 
Leo’s character is clearly exhibited: ‘‘ Leo gained a reputation for wisdom, 
solely because he did not live long enough to reap the fruits of the seed he had 
sown.’’ Thecrash fell upon the shoulders of Adrian, a well-meaning man of in- 
sufficient force for the hard circumstances into which he was thrust: and noth- 
ing could more vividly illustrate the essential corruption of the Papacy than 
the simple narrative of Adrian’s purposes of good, and inevitable and dis- 
astrous failures. After him, the Papal dignity naturally fell back into the 
hands of one of its own, in Clement VII; and the narrative of the volume 
attains its highest power as it pictures his tortuous policy and dreadful fail- 
ures, until it culminates in a vivid description of the sack of Rome—as a 
novelist brings the several installments of his work to a close at the most 
exciting crises. 

The reader of Dr. Creighton’s fifth volume will look forward to the issuing 
of the remaining volumes with justly great expectations. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMED CHURCH OF GERMANY: 1620-1890. By Rev. 
JAMES I. Goop, D.D., Author of The Origin of the Reformed Church in 
Germany and Rambles Round Reformed Lands. Reading, Pa.: Daniel 
Miller, Publisher, 1894. 12mo, pp. 646. Price, $1.75. 


This work forms a highly valuable contribution to Reformed literature, 
and will be welcomed by all students of Church history, and especially by all 
interested in the history, life and doctrine of the Reformed Church. It dis- 
cusses within reasonable limits the early struggles and victories, the losses 
and gains, the persecutions by the Romanists and their heroic endurance, the 
Reformed refugees and the political and ecclesiastical reigns of terror, the 
doctrinal controversies and the practical life, the rise and influence of pietism, 
and the character, influence and opponents of rationalism, in the Reformed 
Church of Germany. The altogether too brief Table of Contents is as fol- 
lows. BookI: ‘‘ The Thirty Years’ War ”—‘ Introduction,’ ‘‘ The Suffer- 
ings of the Palatinate,” ‘‘ The Quartering in Nassau,” ‘‘ The Bravery of 
Hesse-Cassel,’’ ‘‘The Vacillation of Brandenburg,” ‘‘Summary and Re- 
sultsof the War.”? Book IL: ‘*‘ The French Refugees ’’>—‘‘ The Great Elector 
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and Electress,” ‘‘ The Refugees in Brandenburg,’”’ ‘* The Refugees in Other 
Parts of Germany,” ‘“‘ The Results of These Emigrations.”’ Book IIL: 
‘*The Ravage of the Palatinate ’’—‘t Preparation for the Catastrophe,”’ 
“The Political Reign of Terror,’ ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Reign of Terror.” 
Book IV: ‘ Pietism ’’—‘‘ Introduction,’ ‘The Rise of Pietism,’’ ‘‘ The 
Victory of Pietism,” ‘“‘ The Effects of the Rise of Pietism.’’ Book V: 
‘*¢ Rationalism ’’—‘‘ Introduction,” ‘*‘ Rationalism in the Reformed Church,”’ 
‘* Official Answers to Rationalism by the Reformed,” “ Individual Answers 
to Rationalism in Other Parts of Germany,”’’ ‘‘ The Mediating ‘Theology.’ 
Book VI: ‘“ The Union ”—‘* The Prussian Union,” ‘‘ The Effect of the 
Union on the Reformed,” ‘‘ The Revival of Reformed Consciousness.”’ 
Book VIL: Conclusion— Statistics of the Reformed Church of Germany,” 
‘*The Doctrinal Position of the Reformed Church.”” Appendix. 

We have here for the first time in a compact, systematic and convenient 
form what the English-reading public has long needed, namely, a book 
giving what may be assumed to be the real inner life of the Reformed Church 
of Germany. While parts of the same ground have been covered in brief 
compends, monographs, local histories and the voluminous general histories, 
this is really the first attempt, whether in English or German, to collect in one 
work and subject to a unifying principle the tangled threads of Reformed 
history. It is in more respects than one bahnbrechend, for it boldly strikes 
out, and notably in the parts on ‘* Pietism ”’ and ‘* Rationalism,’ into regions 
hitherto scarcely noticed, even in the fullest accounts of the Church in Ger- 
many. The book will certainly awaken new interest, and almost as cer- 
tainly call forth discussion on various disputed questions. While every part 
of the book is well prepared, the sections on ‘* Pietism ”’ (covering 104 pages) 
and ‘‘ Rationalism ” (159 pages) possess perhaps the greatest value and 
reveal the author at his best. 

The author portrays the varied fortunes of the Reformed Church during 
a period of nearly three hundred years. Beginning with the Thirty Years’ 
War, he shows that three great principles were involved: first, the very 
existence of Protestantism itself; second, religious liberty; and third, the 
existence of the Reformed Church. ‘‘ The principle of religious liberty 
established by the war was alone worth all the war cost, and much more. 
And the Reformed were amply repaid for their losses by gaining the recogni- 
tion of their Reformed faith as a legal religion. Whereas she had existed 
before by sufferance, now she existed by law with equal rights with the other 
faiths, and mentioned by name in the treaty. Henceforth the Reformed 
religion was one of the established religions of Germany. Theright of using 
the Heidelberg Catechism was granted to the Palatinate, and it came into 
common use in Hesse-Cassel. These grand results were worth the great 
sacrifices the Reformed had made.”’ 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the very complete discus- 
sion of the rise, character and influence of Pietism. The whole subject is 
treated in a new light. 


‘Pietism was a movement in the Protestant Church which emphasized experience. It stood 
over against dead orthodoxy on the one hand, and lifeless formalism on the other. It aimed to 
make religion a. matter of the heart as well as of the head It aimed to develop the sub- 
jective experience—the inner life with Christ. And while doing this, it also aimed to develop 
the outward Christian life by consistency of character and activity of life. And thus it showed 
its fruits in conventicles or prayer meetings, catechization, stricter church discipline, the build- 
ing of orphanages, more earnest preaching and pastoral visitation. Pietism often led to spiritual 
awakenings in the churches, and became a great blessing to the Reformed Church 

“Tt has been said by some in this country, that Pietism was contrary to the spirit and genius 
ot the Reformed Church, and that the Reformed Church cast out the Pietists. This, however, 
is a great mistake. Goebel, speaking of conventicles, says: ‘Such exercises for piety or mutual 
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conference on the Bible by plain members, were never forbidden by the Reformed Church, but 
rather permitted, and were widely customary.’ Others among the best Reformed Church his- 
torians bear the same testimony. Thus Iken says: ‘We must consider Pietism as an integral 
part of the Reformed Church history.” Conventicles (prayer meetings) therefore were a truly 
Reformed institution. To eliminate Pietism from the Reformed Church would be to eliminate 
a large part of her best history. Her greatest theologians and best historians, from Lampe down 
to the Krummachers, were Pietistic. Indeed Pietism, instead of being opposed to the Reformed 
Church, became an integral part of her being. For it was the Church emphasizing personal ex- 
perience and religious activity. The Reformed Church and her Heidelberg Catechism are 
experimental. There was this difference between the Lutheran and the Reformed Church— 
the Lutherans emphasized the objective or the outward forms and ceremonies, while the Re- 
formed emphasized the subjective or experimental. ‘So we know what the conventicle (prayer 
meeting) is, whence it comes. It isa true Reformed institution, come down from Reformation 
times’ (Kirchenzeitung of Germany, 1654, p. 94). As Ebrard says: ‘In the Lutheran Church of 
Germany there lay no new birth at the basis of theology, as there did in the Reformed, which 
led to personal experience.’ Her theology was sacramentarian, rather than subjective and 
experimental. Thus, the Reformed Church, instead of casting Pietism out, on the contrary 
made it a part of her being and inmost life. As a result, this remarkable difference appears 
between the Protestant Churches. Inthe Lutheran Church Pietism existed asa school, in the 
Keformed Church it was a part of her very life and genius.’’ 


The author then reviews at considerable length and with great thorough- 
ness the life and teaching of representative men in the Reformed Church of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the character of the worship 
in the individual churches, and finds strong support everywhere for the 
correctness of his claim as to Pietism. It was endorsed by princes and 
theologians, by classes and synods. Not Labadie, but Untereyck began the 
movement and held meetings at Muehlheim before Labadie came to Ger- 
many. Not the Lutheran, but the Reformed Church was the home of 
Pietism. In fact Spener himself was greatly indebted to the Reformed for 
his ideas on Pietism, for he heard Labadie preach in Geneva and translated 
his Manual of Piety into German. 

The results of the movement are shown to have been important and far- 
reaching. It has even been called a new reformation, for while the first 
reformation (that of the sixteenth century) emphasized the doctrines, this of 
the seventeenth completed it by emphasizing the outward life as well as the 
doctrines. ‘* What Lasco, Ursinus and Olevianus were in the first reforma- 
tion to the German Reformed Church, that Untereyck, Neander and Lampe 
were in the second.’’ Among the results of Pietism were the revival of 
catechization, new life and spirit in the worship of the Church, a deeper sense 
of the significance of confirmation, awakening of interest in Christian mis- 
sions, and the introduction of hymns instead of Psalms. This last claim may 
seem most surprising of all, but the reader must-be referred to the book for 
the proof. 


We have space merely to refer to the excellent treatment of ‘‘ Rational- 
ism,’’ which is one of the strongest portions of the book. Outside of techni- 
cal works, we know of no presentation of the subject more satisfactory than 
this, since it contains within the limits of some one hundred and sixty pages 
a remarkably clear statement of its general character and tendency. In these 
days of a newrationalism and an old pantheism in a new form, this elaborate 
presentation of the historic side of the subject is very timely and will prove 
exceedingly helpful to all inquiring minds. The accounts of Zollikofer, 
Menken, Stilling, Tersteegen, Pauli, Mallet, the Hasenkamp brothers, Jaris- 
sen, Stahlschmidt, the Krummachers, Kohlbruegge, Treviranus, Geibel and 
the theological professors Krafft, Daub, Schleiermacher, Ullmann, Rothe, 
Lange, Ebrard, Heppe, Wichelhaus and Bohl, are presented with care and 
discrimination, especially so when it is remembered that the author is trav- 
ersing very dangerous territory and is ever liable to tread on somebody’s toes. 

The book will of course find its way to the library of every wide-awake 
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Reformed minister and of every intelligent layman, and will be very helpful 
in clearing up many hitherto doubtful points in Reformed history. 
Heidelberg Theological Seminary. A. S. ZERBE. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 8vo., 2 vols., i: xxvi, 536; 
ii: viii, 600. Index. 

In these days of prompt biographies, twelve years is a long time to wait 
for a life of such a man as Dean Stanley. But the delay has been fortuitous 
rather than intentional. Canon Pearson, Mr. Walrond, Sir George Grove, 
and Dean Bradley each did something towards the work at one time or an- 
other committed to their care, but death or other causes interfered with its 
execution. Dean Bradley had made considerable progress with the actual 
narrative when ill health put an end to his writing, though he retained a 
sort of general oversight, and these volumes have: ‘‘ With the cooperation 
and sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster,”’ 
on the title-page. The delay has not detracted from the excellence of the 
work, for the materials are well digested and delightfully presented. Nor 
was Dean Stanley one of those fleeting figures whose fame has suffered from 
a brief delay. He had two qualities which made the work of writing his 
biography easy and insured its readableness—early and intense self-conscious- 
ness and a strong literary gift. From the earliest boyhood he, by the habit 
of self-conscious observation of his own moods and opinions, prepared him- 
self for the literary tasks of his manhood, and gave expression to his ob- 
servation in long and frank letters. There is indeed a remarkable series of 
letters from his going away to school at Seaforth, a little before he was nine 
years old, to the close of his life; and from these the editor has freely ex- 
tracted a mass of autobiographical material that is as charming as it is at 
times brilliant. These letters reveal their writer in every mood. They ex- 
hibit all the deep affection of his nature, which went out at first so richly to 
his family, then fixed itself on Arnold, then on his many friends, and finally 
so fully on his wife who was so strong an influence in his later years. They 
attest the natural gifts of his mind, his vitality, vivacity and talent for 
descriptive and historical narrative; they show the strong purpose which 
made him fight many a hard battle out to ultimate triumph; and not less do 
they give us a clear insight into his weaknesses of body and mind, his slight 
frame, his defective vision and sense of taste and smell, his indifference to 
nature, and most of all his invincible indecision, the trait which made him 
very fair in his dealing with men, but very feeble as a leader,—indeed, ren- 
dered him incapable of thoroughly espousing a cause and fighting for it in 
all emergencies. The self-revelation made in these letters shows how im- 
possible it was for Stanley to be either a great scholar, a great theologian or 
a great man, and equally how impossible it was for him not to be an attrac- 
tive, delightful and useful man. 

Born in 1815; at Rugby, where he took all the prizes the school offered, 
and could not learn to play either football or cricket, from 1829-1834; 
scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 1834-1837 ; and fellow of University Col- 
lege from 1837-1851: he was thrown on moving times, and by home training 
and the Rugby influence was predestined to the opposition camp in the 
Tractarian movement. The chapters on this period are delightful and show 
us at once the conspicuous generosity of Stanley’s nature, and something of 
the other side of a movement so richly represented on the Tractarian side in 
recent literature. Naturally of an academic cast of mind, loving books, 
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companionship, conversation and retirement, which are only to be enjoyed 
at their highest at Oxford, Stanley loved the University with all his heart ; 
and though cut off from some of the honors he coveted, and which his long 
list of prizes seemed to deserve, he found it hard to go elsewhere. But 
he hated change and loved repose. He found it hard to leave Rugby, to 
exchange Balliol for University College, to go to Canterbury, to leave Can- 
terbury after he had come to know the charm of the first seat of Roman- 
Saxon Christianity in England, and to make the final change to Westmin- 
ster. With all his restless love of travel, his keen enjoyment of his conti- 
nental and oriental journeys, the ceaseless toil on these trips to know all he 
saw in fullest detail, he yet loved places with a cat-like instinct for the 
familiar spot of rest after roaming on hunting trips abroad. 

We follow the varied phases of this life of ceaseless activity, of honorable 
aspiration, of somewhat chequered fortune, with unflagging interest, and 
cannot withhold our cordial admiration for the unpretentious skill with 
which Mr. Prothero has done his work. We are sometimes a little piqued at 
the elusiveness of Stanley’s theological position as exhibited in these volumes. 
It may be that the author thought, as the Dean himself seemed to think in 
life, that his theological position was too uncertain to define. It is perhaps 
best that the man and not the theologian is put forward, leaving no room for 
controversy. As it is, we have a delightful record of a noble, stirring and 
charming man, which no one can read without enjoyment. 

The book making is of the highest character, and some of the illustrations 
are excellent, especially the portrait, which serves as a frontispiece to the 
first volume. 

Lafayette College. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


The Faith and Life of the Early Church. An Introduction to Church 
History. By W.F. Slater,M.A. (London: Hodder and‘Stoughton, 1892.) 
This Introduction seeks to trace three features of early Church ‘history 
which are of importance and interest at the present time.’’ The topics 
treated are ‘‘ The Church of Jerusalem ’’—under which the authenticity and 
value of the Acts are discussed ; ‘ First Officers in the Church—the Church 
Democratic”’—no @ priori form of government; ‘‘ The Inclusion of Gen- 
tiles ’°—‘‘ Catholic ’’ notions found no favor in this‘* new departure;” ‘“‘ The 
First Council and Its Results ;’’ then ‘‘ The Gospel in Asia ;”’ ‘* The Close of the 
Apostolic Age;’’ “‘ The Age after the Apostles ’’—where the failure of the 
Tiibingen theory is pointed out; ‘‘ Jewish Christianity Heretical ’’—against 
Schatf, Lechler and others, who think the first Jewish Christians united in 
one Church with the Pauline Gentile Christians; ‘‘ Early Christian Litera- 
ture ’’—the ‘‘ Didache’’ especially discussed; ‘*‘ Baptism ’’—finding infant 
baptism legitimate; ‘‘ The Agape and the Eucharist ’’—Episcopalian men 
of ‘‘ apostolic succession ” inconsistent in dropping the Agape ; ‘‘ The Christ- 
hood of Jesus ’’—the apostolic Church never ‘‘ questioned the doctrine of the 
divinity of the Saviour ;”’ ‘‘ The Christ Party in Corinth ’’—adopts the view of 
Godet that they were Jewish Christians, and most opposed to the views of 
Paul, inclining towards Gnosticism; and finally the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Churech.”’ Slater’s book is indirectly a mild polemic against Episcopal intol- 
erance, for “‘ the prevalent doctrine in the English Church of to-day is that 
Christianity is identical with Episcopalianism.”’ He shows very clearly the 
strong historical basis upon which a self-governing Church with no grades of 
clergy, a divine Christ, and a Gospel of faith for believers, has ever rested. 
—Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. 
Von G. Kriiger. Pp. 254. (Leipzig: Mohr, 1895.) This isa volume in the 
‘*Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften,’ being published by Mohr. 
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It is a fresh, clear, readable and very serviceable vade mecum for students of 
Early Church History. The author is a pupil of Harnack, and refers to his 
large work on the same subject for further information. In the arrange- 
ment and treatment of the materials, however, it is Nitzsch (cf. his essay, 
‘* Geschichtliches u. Methodologisches zur Patristik,”’ in Jahrb. f. Deutsche 
Theol., x, 37 ff) and Overbeck (‘* Ueber die Anfiinge der patrist. Litteratur,” 
in Hist. Ztft., xlviii, 417 f.) who are followed. The well-known essay of 
Overbeck divides Christian literature of the Ante-Nicene age for the first 
time, according to its literary character, into three groups of writings: (1) 
An original Christian literature, including the New Testament, the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and the works of Hegesippus; (2) ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Litera- 
ture,” framed on the model of secular writers, and embracing preéminently 
the Apologists; (3) Independent Christian Literature, as it took shape in 
the works of Clement of Alexandria. Kriiger also makes three divisions, 
the first essentially as Overbeck ; but the second embracing ‘‘ the Gnostic 
literature,” which Overbeck intentionally omitted, and putting under the 
third (1) apologies and anti-heretical writings; (2) ‘‘ patristic literature in 
the time of the Apologists, and the conflicts with Gnosticism ;”’ (3) patristic 
literature at the origin of a theological science—Greek and Latin; and (4) 
more as an appendix, the literature of Church jurisprudence. The work is 
everywhere done with great care, and ample references to the best editions 
and literary helps are given. The general position of the writer may be 
learned from his criticism of the New Testament writings. He thinks Paul 
wrote the Epistles ascribed to him with the exception of Hebrews, the three 
Pastoral letters, and perhaps Ephesians and 2 Thessalonians. None of the 
seven Catholic epistles is from an apostolic writer. The Apocalypse is not 
from the Apostle John. He thinks Mark’s is the oldest Gospel, while Luke’s 
Gospel in its account of the infancy of Christ and the resurrection has 
already taken in legendary material. The fourth Gospel is a ‘‘ magnificent 
poem of a genius, who like Paul created his own Christ,’? but cannot be 
from an eye-witness of the life of Jesus. Kriiger, however, cannot guess 
who this great unknown was. Such criticism is a little of the parturiunt 
montes sort.——Die dltesten Christengemeinden im rémischen Reiche. Ad- 
dress as Rector of the University of Kiel. By Prof. E. Schiirer. Pp. 20. 
(Kiel, 1894.) In this lecture Prof. Schiirer gives a clear, interesting account of 
the primitive churches, with a slight flavor of the Ritschlian treatment of his- 
torical questions. He does not think the apostolic Church was ‘‘ the ideal for 
all the future.”” Such a view has “ only a very relative justification.” The 
real condition of the first churches in the Roman empire is shown (1) in 
their origin, (2) in their relation to the State and to pagan society, and (3) 
in their own inner life. ‘‘It is a remarkable fact’’ that the Jewish Chris- 
tians as a rule did not leave the ground of the Mosaic law. The work of 
Paul in building up Gentile churches was anticipated and greatly aided (a) 
by the spread of the Greek language through all the world, (b) by the great 
facility of intercourse, (c) by the Jewish dispersion, (d) by the many prose- 
lytes, (e) by the wonderful blending of nationalities in the empire working 
towards a unity in humanity and monotheism in religion, and (f) finally by 
the Christian missionaries preaching Jesus a world Saviour. The preaching 
of the Nazarenes soon put an end to the Jewish propaganda, especially after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, when the Hellenistic tendency in the Jews of 
the Dispersion was set aside by the Pharisaic school, mission work given up, 
and the religion of Israel shut in by Talmudic tradition. Schiirer holds 
that the Church had much greater liberty under Rome than is usually sup- 
posed. Christians were persecuted not because of their religion, but because 
they refused to worship Cesar, and such worship was not vigorously de- 
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manded everywhere before the end of the first century. We think recent 
investigations by Mommsen and Ramsay make it very probable that Chris- 
tians were persecuted as such (cf. 1 Pet. iv. 16) from the time of Domitian, 
perhaps from the daysof Nero. The chief things in the inner life of the 
churches were a free, brotherly organization, common meals of sacramental 
import, eschatological views of Messiah’s kingdom, and the belief that all 
Christians were inspired. This last we question. Great stress was laid upon 
a holy life; but the early Christians had one great limitation, ‘* they had no 
eyes for the general claims of culture, for art, science and political life.” 
This statement also seems rather extreme.——Der Glaube an die Trinitit 
Gottes in der Kirehe des ersten christlichen Jahrhunderts nachgewiesen. Von 
Dr. C. P. Caspari. Pp. 32. (Leipzig: W. Faber, 1894.) This brief essay 
by the late Prof. Caspari shows in every line the deep learning, the clear- 
ness of statement, and the evangelical conservatism of that great scholar. 
He gives us here a critical exposition of a passage in the Constantinopolitan 
MS. and Syriac version of the first Epistle of Clement of Rome (c. lviii, 2), 
which reads €7 yap 6 Beds xat 07 6 Kbptos Inaods Xpeoros xat td Mvedpa td 
Gytov, § te miatis zat 4 edmig tay éxdextdy, etc. Here is a parallelism of 
teaching in which Father, Son and Spirit appear as the exclusive yet coordi- 
nate objects of the faith and hope of the elect ; or, to put it conversely, the 
elect are those who believe in God the Father, the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the Holy Ghost, and rest all their hope of future glory upon the Divine 
Trinity. Which means, as Caspari shows, just what the baptismal confes- 
sion of faith professed from the first (Matt. xxviii. 19: cf. The Teaching,c. i) ; 
for the faith of the Roman Church, as here expressed about A.D. 95, was 
‘‘already from a much earlier date, well-known and recognized.” It follows 
that in the decades which followed the writing of this Epistle, and still 
““before the effects of Gnosticism were felt in Rome,” a confession of 
faith was used at baptism; that is, the old Roman Creed had already ap- 
peared, and contained essentially the same confession of faith in the same 
Divine Triad, God, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost. Here we 
stand very near the fountain head of the Apostles’ Creed, as it flowed from 
the baptismal confession. It is undeniable that the faith and hope here fixed 
upon Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, and their subsumption under the 
oath ‘as God liveth’? with Jehovah Himself, show that ‘‘ for this Church 
both belong to the same divine sphere with God.’ Here is the first oath 
“by the Trinity,”’ or by the life of God, and Jesus and the Spirit, showing 
that all the solemn sense of swearing to Jehovah in the Old Testament had 
now passed over to the Triune God of the New, and that remote in time and 
space from pagan philosophical subtleties——Ignatius von Antiochien als 
Christ und Theologe. Eine dogmengeschichtliche Untersuchung. Von Ed- 
ward Freiherr von der Goltz. Griechische Excerpte aus Homilien des 
Origenes, von Erich Klostermann. M. 7.50. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.) This essay on Ignatius is by a pupil of 
Harnack, and breathes everywhere the spirit of the school of Ritschl. The 
title ‘‘ als Christ und Theologe ”’ is not accidental ; for it leads into a study 
of this Father, which, after the manner of Harnack, makes Christian one 
thing and theologian another, religion belong to one place and systematic 
theology to another. The position is well taken that the teachings of Ig- 
natius centre in the Person and work of Christ, whom this Father loves to 
call ‘‘God,” ‘‘ our God,” ‘‘our Lord,’ etc.; but, we are told, while such 
statements exclude all ‘‘ Modalism,”’ and teach a ‘“ preéxistent and exalted 
Christ,”’ yet they signify only that He was God subjectively and religiously 
for Ignatius. That is, to speak after the terminology of Ritschl, Christ had 
only the “ religious value”? of God; only as a ‘* Werthurtheil’’? was He di- 
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vine. To maintain this ground, v. d. Goltz has to put constrained meanings 
into the words of his author, adopt different readings of the text (p. 25), and 
suppose that ‘‘ emotional excitement ’’ led the bishop to apply these divine 
attributes to Christ. By similar reasoning this critic finds that Paul held 
the same “ unpremeditated and simple,’”’ and ‘‘ far from the later mytholo- 
gizing’’ view of the person of Christ. He blames Ignatius for admitting 
Greek mysticism into his teachings and partly perverting the truth; he 
blames the other Apostoliv Fathers (p. 28) for corrupting Christianity by 
mixing it with Greek philosophy. How familiar that all sounds! Ritschl 
wrote his work on Justification to expel metaphysics from theology. He 
wrote his elaborate History of Pietism to drive mysticism from Protestant 
theology. Here are his disciples doing the same work for the post-apostolic 
Father. When the Divine Logos, the God Incarnate of Ignatius is thrown 
out as mysticism, and Christ as Creator and Ruler of the world is set aside 
as philosophy, then we have left just the Kantian ethical Christianity 
which this new school declares to be the real religion of Jesus. Great stress 
is laid upon the central position of Christ’s Person in the teachings of Ig- 
natius; but this Person gives us no “theoretical knowledge of God,’’ ex- 
cept that He exists and may be apprehended (p. 28). Well, Plato could do 
as much as that. In the first part of his book, v. d. Goltz discusses ‘‘ the 
Christian view and the theological thoughts of Ignatius ” (pp. 11-98) ; in 
the second (99-177) he treats of ‘‘ the Christian views of Ignatius according 
to their historic origin and importance,” noticing (1) Paui and Ignatius, 
(2) Ignatius and John, and (3) the historical importance of the Ignatian 
conception of Christianity in its time and its relation to later development. 
In this second part Ignatius is found to agree with John chiefly in his 
Christology; but here our author, in trying to keep from the ‘‘ metaphysical 
Godhead of Christ ’’ (p. 121), forgets what he had said earlier, and explains 
the view of Ignatius as “religious Modalism.’’ Yet he differs from most 
scholars in holding that Ignatius followed the narrative of the Synoptist 
Gospels, and not that of John. Paul’s Epistles and the Synoptists were in 
use by the churches. Gnosticism had not yet begun, but was in preparation. 
No sign of Apologetics yet appeared. Hence the writings of Ignatius arose 
A.D. 110-120, and are genuine. Klostermann in his essay of 12 pp. shows 
that the Homilies of Origen were used by Procopius of Gaza, hence “a pre- 
requisite for the editing of the Greek Church Fathers is a reconstruction of the 
éxdoyat of Procopius.”——A History of the Christian Church during the First 
Six Centuries. By S. Cheetham, D.D. (London and NewYork : Macmillan 
& Co., 1894.) This is a clear, careful, well-written manual, which may be 
safely recommended to students. The writer, though an Episcopalian, fol- 
lows the views of Lightfoot respecting the origin of the officers of the 
Church. He thinks Linus was first bishop of Rome. He rightly makes 
Gnosticism coeval with Christianity. He has no sympathy with the school 
of Harnack and Hatch respecting the origin of the New Testament; ‘‘ the 
special guidance of the Holy Spirit,’ granted the apostolic writers, is 
recognized ; and the true Biblical development of the Nicene theology is 
clearly maintained. Chap. x, on ** Theology and Theologians ”’ (pp. 213-251), is 
especially clear and instructive. Everywhere there are evidences of abund- 
ant learning, and the latest results of Continental and English scholarship 
are carefully and wisely used. This volume ends A.D. 590. It contains 
two maps, one showing the spread of Christianity, and the other giving the 
ecclesiastical divisions in the Church. A chronological table of chief 
events and an Index add to the value of the book.——Die fortschreitende 
Entfremdung von der Kirche im Lichte der Geschichte. Akademische Rede. 
Von Dr. T. Brieger. 2 Ed., 1894, pp. 28. This lecture of the Professor of 
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Church History in Leipzig is a most significant lamentation that German 
theologians and pastors have not yet been able to get the Churches rid of the 
Reformation and seventeenth-century view of the Bible. Even conserva- 
tive scholars, such as Dieckhoff, Kahnis, Frank and others, bewail the fact 
that the godly laymen are still under the dominion of the old doctrine of 
inspiration. These men have labored for two generations to build up and 
restore, with slight modern additions, the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
century; but are surprised to find it will not du the marvelous work which 
it performed in days of old. What is the matter ? Brieger answers, refer- 
ring to the old Protestant view of inspiration : ‘‘ A wonderful structure, a 
solid, proud work of restoration, in which only one thing was overlooked, 
that was, that the old foundations, which solely and alone were able to sup- 
port the building, had already become cracked, and were everywhere 
crumbling. The result was that the architects and artists of the restora- 
tion were themselves compelled to abandon them.’’ Educated men every- 
where have seen that the faith which the Church preaches does not agree 
with modern views of inspiration. Hence the estrangement of thinking men 
from the Church. The Bible is used asif the old doctrine of plenary or 
verbal inspiration were valid; whereas all German theologians have 
thrown it overboard. Why is tnis ? Frank calls it ‘‘one of the thorniest 
points in the present position of theology.’ Brieger says, what is needed is 
“to show how faith and the Word of God belong together, not as something 
prescribed and a prescription, but as personal life and the power of God, 
which has awakened it, nourishes and preserves it.’’ Here is a most charac- 
teristic state of affairs. It looks as if no man has yet arisen in Protestant 
Germany who can frame any doctrine of inspiration other than that of the 
Reformers, which everyday pastors can put beneath their sermons, or ordi- 
nary Christians fit into the requirements of their religious experience. We 
are told in every mood of emphasis that the old orthodoxy ‘fell below the 
esseiitial view of Luther in both practice and theory,” so far as the Bible in 
its relation to faith was concerned. Yet, strange to say, the whole army of 
modern German theologians seems unable to reproduce Luther’s true theory of 
Revelation and Christian life. Here, then, is a quandary: the orthodox 
theory of the Bible and inspiration is given up as unscientific. The sup- 
posed different view of Luther is disputed by conflicting schools. The 
modern doctrine, whether of Frank, or Dorner, or Ritschl, we are told, 
cannot be got to take hold of the pastors, evangelists, and godly laymen. 
The crying desideratum, Brieger tells us, still is some theory of Scripture 
which will enable pastors to preach the Gospel in such a way as not to drive 
educated men from the churches. Nay, the evil has spread till the common 
people distrust the Bible and its supposed divine authority, hence the wide, 
‘*the progressive estrangement from the Church.’’ Two practical questions 
suggest themselves to us at the close of this inquiry: first, is it wise to 
gauge our theories of the Bible by the opinions of merely educated men, 
many of whom do not profess to possess vital religion ? and second, is not the 
great difficulty found in working the new doctrine of Scripture presumptive 
evidence that there is something radically defective in it ?>——Paul de La- 
garde: Erinnerungen aus seinem Leben, zusammengestellt von Anna de La- 
garde. (Gittingen: Dieterich, 1894.) One reads with painful interest these 
recollections, written for private circulation, but at the request of many 
friends here given to the public by the true wife and devoted fellow-laborer of 
her husband, Mrs. de Lagarde. The pleasant, genial face which looks out from 
the portrait opposite the title-page gives no indication of the long struggles, 
the consuming zeal, the bitter disappointments, the herculean literary labors 
which filled up the life of this remarkable man. The very sincerity and 
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love of truth which lit up the eyes of Lagarde and made him so attractive 
to all who knew him personally, were the fire and flame which made him so 
fierce an antagonist in his political and theological controversies. He began 
his life under a cloud. His young mother died when he was an infant two 
weeks old, and his stern, puritanical schoolmaster father was utterly un- 
suited to the training of the warm-hearted, erratic boy. So bitter were the 
recollections of his youth, that when he became a man he renounced his pater- 
nal name of Bétticher and adopted the sacred Huguenot name of his mother, 
de Lagarde. Disappointed in not receiving a professorship at some Uni- 
versity, he became a teacher in Berlin on a salary of $400 a year. For 
twelve years he and his wife struggled on, till finally he became Professor of 
Oriental Languages in Gottingen. A sympathetic account of his inner life is 
here given, and a loving defense offered against the charge of pride, intol- 
erance and partisanship often raised against Lagarde. His last days were 
truly heroic. Smitten by cancer, he finished the work of the Semester, ar- 
ranged for his unfinished literary work, bade his wife good-bye—only asking 
her not to look out of the window after him—and then walked alone to the 
hospital to undergo an operation from which he did not rally. His library 
was purchased by the University of the City of New York; and all his 
estate, after the death of his widow, is given to the Royal Society of Got- 
tingen for the promotion of learning. Many students of Lagarde will read 
these Memoirs with quickened pulse and wet eyes. 
Chicago. Hu@u M. Scort. 


IIl—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF GOD AND THE WORLD, AS CENTRING IN THE 
INCARNATION. Being the Kerr Lectures for 1890-1891. By JAMES ORR, 
D.D., Professor of Church History in the United Presbyterian College, 
Edinburgh. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 1893. 8vo, 
pp. 541. 


There is always room and hearty welcome for such a work as Prof. Orr’s, 
for even where traversing beaten paths in which not very much can be 
added to the sum of previous thought, there is the charm of freshness in 
method and style, and progress in the form and acceptableness of statement 
if not in material. It is the work of a widely read and accurate scholar, a 
careful and clear thinker, who, with the courage of his conclusions, has yet 
a rare power of interpreting sympathetically views opposed to his own, 
gladly utilizing their elements of truth, and with an irenic spirit which will 
not provoke where it cannot convince. We confess, moreover, to a refresh- 
ment of spirit in reading an apologetic work of our own day, learned and 
yet not merely defensive and negative, one in which, in the realm of the su- 
pernatural, the line between prudence and cowardice is distirctly visible, and 
which, however courteous, with inspiring aggressiveness carries the war into 
the enemy’s camp. Few books of recent date will so repay perusal in stimu- 
lating and freshening thought. Nevertheless, the very quality which makes 
the book so attractive and helpful to the general audience for which it was 
intended, will provoke the special student to wish that extension might have 
been sacrificed to intension; for on not a few of the difficult topics here 
treated we would gladly have had a fuller discussion, though the author’s 
treatment is always suggestive if not exhaustive. The critic, too, is suffi- 
ciently human to feel that his occupation is relatively gone when his func- 
tion is mainly restricted to the monotony of approbation. 
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The aim of the lectures is to exhibit and vindicate the Christian view of 
God and the world, especially as these are seen in the light of the Incarna- 
tion. The view, therefore, is comprehensive, and relatively impatient of 
doctrinal details ; sometimes, indeed, traversing strictly theological ground, 
but mainly in the interest of Apologetics. In opposition to quite a general 
consensus of modern theories concerning the world as related to God, the 
author squarely commits Christianity to the confession of the supernatural 
as of the very essence of its nature. He exhibits the leading qualities of 
popular systems as Pantheism, Deism, Agnosticism, Optimism, Pessimism 
and even Positivism, and skillfully shows that the leading truth in each finds 
a comfortable home within the Christian system. The Christian conception 
of the world in relation to God “in its unique clearness, its organic unity, 
its moral character and its teleological aim,’’ antedates the New Testament : 
something more than its mere germ is found in the Old Testament; and 
‘* date your books when you will, this religion is not explicable save on the 
hypothesis of Revelation.’’ In the remainder of this first lecture, and in 
notes which are exceedingly rich and suggestive, the author refutes theories 
which would confine religion to the sphere of feeling, excluding theory and 
doctrine. He makes it evident that no one, not belonging to some category 
of the fool, can be content with a religion which is not grounded upon intel- 
ligent conviction. Objective reality is the necessary condition for subjective 
worship. ‘‘ Neither philosopher nor common man will long continue bowing 
down to an object in whose actual existence he has ceased to believe.’’ 
Well-timed and convincing are the author’s analysis and criticism of the 
Ritschlian school, in which the facts of Revelation are not permitted to 
stand in the way of theories purely subjective. Christianity cannot divide 
the house of truth against itself, tolerating that as true in the subjective 
which is demonstrated to be false in the objective sphere. 

Lecture second emphasizes the important consideration, that onr view of 
Christianity itself must be determined by our view of our Lord’s person. 
We are not quite sure whether our author would add ‘‘ and work: ”’ yet the 
view of the work must largely condition our view of the person, and deter- 
mine for us, perhaps, whether Incarnation was mainly in order to Redemp- 
tion, or whether Redemption was merely a natural incident of Incarnation ; 
determining for us still further, perhaps, whether, as in the theology of 
Jesus Himself, ‘‘ God ’’ is properly central in theology, or whether, as in the 
drift of present speculative theory, He is central who came not to do His 
own will, but the will of Him who sent Him. See, however, the very inter- 
esting discussion on pages 319 to 325. Our author now traces with much 
skill the necessary tendency—verified by the downward history—of all systems 
in which erroneous views of Christ’s person have obtained; points out the 
contradictions involved in schemes which grant verbally, but not in spirit, 
the proper divinity of our Lord; and argues strongly, that between the ac- 
knowledgment of Christ’s divine person and Agnosticism no middle ground 
is tenable, Agnosticism itself being but a station on the way to Pessimism. 

Lecture third: Theism involves a supernatural view of the world, and 
the strength of Christian Theism is its connection with Revelation as dis- 
tinguished from Natural Theology. Christ’s view of God emphasizes, as 
did the Old Testament, alike His holiness and His love, attributes never at 
variance. The Old Testament emphasizes the Fatherhood of God in rela- 
tion to the nation, Christ to the individual as regenerated by the Spirit. 
This view is negatived by Atheism and by Agnosticism; the latter of which 
is confronted with this difficulty, that to deny Revelation, it must deny itself, 
and affirm a sufficient knowledge of the “ unknowable ”’ on which to base its 
denial that God, if so disposed, can reveal Himself. It must, moreover, make 
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its denials in the face of a Power revealing itself through the Universe in the 
unity of rational order, and as the source of moral order; which, in turn, 
involves the conception of will, and so of personality. A brief but inter- 
esting and instructive discussion of the teleological argument as affected by 
evolution shows the author's rejection of the theory that endless chance 
combinations in endless time will sufficiently account for the orderly de- 
velopment of the universe. After careful re-reading, we see no reason to 
change the judgment that the ontological argument is a virtual begging of 
the question by definition, a buttress that needs the building for its own sup- 
port, of no practical significance to the average mind, and valueless to force 
the idea of God upon the inquirer. It is impressive in proportion to the 
vagueness of its statement, and our author’s plea for it is in strong contrast 
with his clear and cogent inference from moral law to a will entitled to im- 
pose its commands. 

Lecture fourth gives us, as the second postulate of the Christian view, the 
natural kinship of man with God, asserted in Genesis and everywhere taken 
for granted in the Christian scheme. No doubt in that ‘‘let us make man 
in our image,’’ we have the possibility and warrant for our intellectual and 
ethical philosophy. Man is asserted to be the crown of creation, beyond 
which evolution is not expected to advance; and the final cause of his, and 
all, creation is ethical. The divine ideal of humanity is Christ. The 
various forms of Materialism are subjected to a searching analysis. There 
is nothing in the laws of physical energy which can be made to account for 
the phenomena of consciousness; nor is it proved that cerebral activity ante- 
cedes (though accompanying) the spiritual processes of thought and will; 
nor is the fact of moral freedom, endorsed by consciousness, compatible 
with any form of Materialism. Here follows a fresh and full consideration 
of the objections to and presumptions in favor of immortality. The author 
justly questions whether the real savage corresponds entirely with the savage 
constructed by the necessities of agnostic speculation ; and concludes that 
reason creates a strong presumption in favor of a future life. 

Lecture fifth gives the third postulate of the Christian view—the sin and 
disorder of the world. Un-Christian views are less optimistic than formerly, 
less boastful about the inherent good of human nature. Heredity is re- 
garded as scarring the race with a birthmark of evil. Sin is that which 
ought not to be; practically, it is revolt from God; the substitution of self 
for God as the end of life; it is a descent not an ascent; in the original con- 
stitution neither of the world nor of man; not a necessary stage of develop- 
ment. Guilt is no fiction of consciousness. If the doctrine of the Fall 
could be read out of Genesis, it could not be out of man’s moral history, out 
of the history of Redemption. Incidentally, this brings again into view 
Evolution, as well as theories of the age of man upon the earth. Very 
properly, the author distinguishes between the value of the science and of 
the philosophies of scientific men, having evidently much more respect for 
the former than the latter. The consifleration of suffering in the animal 
world follows in the main the beaten track. It is curious, by the way, how 
generally the natural theologians overlook the relation of the brute creation 
to the advance of medical and surgical science, which would be impossible 
but for similarity of structure involving disease and pain. We regret the 
limitations which time placed upon the very instructive observations on the 
relation between sin and mortality, as well as upon the idea of immortality 
in the Old Testament against the conjectural critics. If the writers of 
such Psalms, e. g., aS 17 and 24, giving God thanks in the face of adversity to 
the righteous and of prosperity to the wicked in this life, did not expect an 
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immortality of blessedness, a not unsuitable designation for their works 
would be, *‘ The Idiot in Song.”’ 

The theological interest intensifies in Lecture sixth, in which the apostolic 
conception of Christ is shown to involve His proper deity, and it is argued that 
no break, logically or chronologically, can be allowed between the testimony 
of the apostles and of Christ to Himself. The divine features in the synoptics 
are not less majestic than in the Gospel according to John. The significance 
of this is, that Christ is the Son of God in a sense beyond all finite analogies. 
He is not a ‘‘ God-filled ’? man, nor a man becoming God (as logically on 
Rothe’s theory we all become, Christ indeed attaining the divine more 
quickly than most of us, but not so quickly as the babe dying in its infancy) ; 
He is not an introduction of humanity into the Trinity; He is the eternal 
God become man. Here issue interesting questions obtruded by Kenotic 
theories. Was Christ, from the first. conscious of his true relation to God 
and to redemption ? or was He a blind man led out of His ignorance and 
error like the rest of us, by the Spirit? Did He start with a definite plan, 
recognizing Himself as the antitype of the Old Testament sacrifices, and the 
culmination of its prophecy, expecting and intending the cross ? or did He, 
from time to time, as further enlightened, confess and correct His errors, 
and bring His plans and life abreast and up to date with God’s providence ? 
What became of the consciousness of the Second Person, and of the per- 
fection of the Eternal Being, of the Trinity, while it was virtually reduced to 
a Duality ? These are among the large questions of the hour, and it is not 
to the credit of theologians that the best treatment of them to which a con- 
servative writer can refer is still in Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ—admir- 
able as is that statement. The time of Christ’s ** self-emptying ’’ is about the 
only point on which the critics are agreed. Of just what He emptied Him- 
self, and how, or when the “ refilling’ took place, whether it was sudden or 
gradual, or whether He is even yet fully restored to Godhead—these are 
matters of debate. The author finds the heart of the question in the per- 
sonality of Christ; whether He was two persons in two natures, or one per- 
son in two natures. Was the human nature mutilated, or the divine, or if 
not mutilated, subjected to some process of divine ansthesis or hypnosis ? 
In these problems of Incarnation the author finds some relief in the thought 
that the original relation of the divine Logos to man, made in the Trinitarian 
image, is such that the terms and conditions of personality impose no insu- 
perable obstacle to an Incarnation in which the divine personality shall in- 
here in both a divine and human nature. Incidentally, in his thoughtful 
discussion upon the self-consciousness of Jesus, the author makes it appear 
that our Lord was less troubled about His limitations and possibilities than 
His critics are; and that a careful study of prophecy, especially of the 
Deutero-Isaiah, would have thrown upon His mission and destiny much of 
that light which His critics gravely fear that He lacked. 

We are so overrunning our limits as to be unable to give a fair abstract of 
the concluding lectures, setting forth the light which the Incarnation sheds 
upon the nature and purpose of God in Trinity, of redemption from sin, and 
of final destiny ; indeed, few books yield less kindly to the process of ‘‘ ab- 
stracting,’’ which is here nearly convertible with ‘ mutilating,’ the thought 
being already condensed, and the writer guileless of the usual lecture pad- 
ding. His positions are in the main conservative, as becomes a historian, to 
whom much which is welcomed as new appears as a resurrection from the 
grave of old errors. His adverse criticism of rationalistic theories is mas- 
terly, while we may not always follow minor details of his constructive 
philosophy. The implication, e. g.,on page 314, that the self-consciousness of 
God needs for its exercise an infinite object in contrast, strikes us as faulty. 
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Even with man, any non-ego gives us in contrast the ego; and our deepest 
self-knowledge is reached by just that meditation and introspection which is 
most successful in excluding every other object, whether personal or imper- 
sonal. It is certainly lucky for the divine consciousness that it is not de- 
pendent for its exercise upon the success of our experiments in @ priori rea- 
soning. The argument for a plurality in the unity of the Godhead, based on 
the necessity of a suitable object for divine love, is of a different nature, 
quite within the analogies of love, and admirably stated. Not alone 
socially, as affecting happiness, but as affecting the perfection of moral ex- 
cellence, such an object seemsa necessity. We question, also, whether much 
of the difficulty of the situation is logically evacuated for the man who denies 
the foreordination of sin and yet holds to its permission under circumstances 
in which it is foreknown as the certain issue of the exercise of a creative and 
providential power entirely spontaneous with God. Weare speaking of the 
logic of the situation, not denying that the ostrich loses some of her terror 
by hiding her head in the sand. Certainly God, while not responsible for 
sinfulness, nowhere seeks to dodge responsibility for the system in which the 
cross has eternally so commanding a prominence. The logical escape from 
foreordination is in the Socinian (and where entirely logical, the Arminian) 
denial of foreknowledge. 

The treatment of the Incarnation in relation to the Atonement and our 
redemption is masterly. The author’s sympathy with all truth and Christian 
hearts gives him charitable insight into theories which hold truth even in a 
large solution of error, enabling him to appropriate such truth for his more 
full and adequate and Scriptural view of the Atonement. The student 
will not easily find elsewhere so much so happily put in so small a space; 
and what is, alas, far from universal, the author’s common sense keeps pace 


with his learning. His embarrassment is in the wealth of his resources, and 
the limitations of his time. It would be to our profit if some of his chap- 
ters could be expanded into treatises. We close the book with gratitude and 
regret. 

The publishers have made the book very presentable. We note a single 
slip of the types: John x for xii on page 391. 

Auburn, N. Y. TIMOTHY G. DARLING. 


Monism, as Connecting Religion and Science. The Confession of Faith of a 
Man of Science. By Ernst Heckel. Translated from the German by J. Gil- 
christ, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 16mo, pp. viii, 117. (London: Adam & 
Charles Black ; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894.) Prof. Ernst Heckel 
has the courage of his convictions. With the utmost sang-froid he outlines 
in this address a dreary creed of negations—no God, no soul, no immortality. 
Yet he protests against being spoken of as an atheist, a materialist, a denier 
of immortality. He asseverates that he holds to immortality—“‘ in a strictly 
scientific sense, as an indispensable fundamental conception of our monistic 
philosophy of nature.’? But the immortality which he holds to, is that ‘‘ the 
cosmos as a whole is immortal ’’—that no atom ever passes out of existence. 
“On the other hand,” he adds, ‘‘ the conception of a personal immortality 
cannot be maintained.’’? So with him the “‘ soul ”’ is but a name for the physi- 
cal functions of certain carbon compounds: ‘‘ What we briefly designate as 
the ‘human soul’ is only the sum of our feeling, willing and thinking 
—the sum of those physiological functions whose elementary organs are 
constituted by the microscopic ganglion-cells of our brain.’”?’ And God 
—God is ‘‘the infinite sum of all natural forces, the sum of all atomic 
forces, and all ether vibrations ’»—and may be shortly identified with the 
ether itself. Things like this we have heard before: they have long ago 
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ceased to disturb us. The question we are still asking is, Why do those 
who so teach insist on still talking about God, the soul, immortality ? Will 
professed lovers of truth never come to love truth enough to cease to 
use a misleading phraseology ’——Christianity and Agnosticism. Reviewsof 
Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By Henry Wace, D.D., Preb- 
endary of St. Paul’s, Principal of King’s College, London, etc. 8vo, pp. 
xxvi, 339. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons; New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 1895.) We owe this valuable volume to the con- 
troversy between Dr. Wace and Prof. Huxley on ‘‘ Agnosticism,”’ which was 
fought out in The Nineteenth Century of 1889. In the number of that jour- 
nal for February, 1889, Prof. Huxley subjected to a somewhat drastic criti- 
cism ashort paper of Dr. Wace’s on ‘‘ Agnosticism,’’ which was read before the 
Chureh Congress at Manchester in 1888 ; and this opened the controversy 
mentioned. Prof. Huxley’s papers have been lately reprinted by him in the 
edition of his collected Essays; and Dr. Wace thinks it is therefore due to 
the cause he represented in the debate to render his own papers also generally 
accessible. He has therefore reprinted here the original Church Congress 
address on ‘‘Agnosticism,”’ together with the two papers he was led to write in 
reply to Prof. Huxley’s strictures. He has supplied these with notes, com- 
municating enough of Prof. Huxley’s remarks to enable the reader to follow 
the discussion ; and he has added to them reprints of certain other papers 
of somewhat earlier date, which seem to throw light on the subjects dis- 
cussed. These additional papers are extended notices, from The Quarterly 
Review, of Salmon’s and Holtzmann’s Introductions to the New Testament, 
Mr. Cotter Morison’s The Service of Man, Mrs. Ward’s Robert Elsmere, and 
the first two volumes of the New Testament portion of The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary. The whole constitutes a body of discussions on agnosticism in its 
relations to the historical criticism of the New Testament which we should 
be sorry to miss. Dr. Wace writes out of full information, and treats his 
subject with a breadth and deftness which leave little to be desired. In the 
Preface with which he introduces the volume, he discusses with brevity but 
insight, the methods of science and of faith ; and in the course of the discussion 
he suggests that the ultimate grounds of belief in the two spheres are not so 
dissimilar as writers like Prof. Huxley would have thought. ‘‘ We believe,”’ 
he sums up, “ that just as science has been verified by experience, so the as- 
sertions of the Christian revelation have been verified, more and more, by 
the experience alike of history and of individuals. They correspond, in our 
judgment, to the facts of the case, and of the whole case, better than any 
other principles yet made known to us. We claim, accordingly, to stand, to 
a great extent, on similar ground to men of science.’’ Readers of the first 
Article in this number of the REVIEW will perceive that Dr. Edgar and Dr. 
Wace occupy largely the same ground.— Guide to the Knowledge of God. 
A Study of the Chief Theodicies. By A. Gratry, Professor of Moral Theol- 
ogy at the Sorbonne. Translated by Abby Langdon Alger, with an Intro- 
duction by William Rounseville Alger. 8vo, pp. xi, 469. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1892.) It is a pleasure to welcome in an English dress the eloquent 
Oratorian’s treatise on the Being of God, even though—as was unavoidable 
—much of its eloguence has oozed out in the process of translation. Asis well 
known, Father Gratry’s method in this famous book, which has for many 
years ranked as a classic in France, is first to pass in historical review the argu- 
ments for the Being of God as developed by the great masters of thought, 
from Plato to Leibnitz, and then to discuss logically the ‘‘ two degrees of the 
Divine intelligible.”’ ‘‘ It is characterized,’ says the editor, ‘‘ by such com- 
prehensiveness of scope, such force and beauty of style, such amplitude of 
learning, such ripeness and precision of thought, such depth of experience, 
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and such catholicity of spirit that no one can fitly read it without being in- 
structed, stimulated and edified.”” The appendices of the original are omitted 
in the translation.—— Natural Theology. The Gifford Lectures, delivered be- 
fore the University of Edinburgh in 1898. By Prof. Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart. 
12mo, pp. viii, 272. (London: Adam & Charles Black; New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893.) This course of Gifford lectures is quite similar in tone 
and style to Sir G. G. Stokes’ first course, which was noticed in this REVIEW 
for July, 1892 (Vol. iii, p. 585), but differs from it in the lecturer allowing 
himself here to deal more freely with scientific subjects and with references 
to Christian teaching. The first six of the present lectures are, indeed, a 
very interesting discussion of the implications of certain recondite facts of 
nature with reference to what is beyond nature; while much of the last four 
lectures is little more than a series of remarks from a scientific man’s point 
of view on fundamental Christian themes. The contribution of the lec- 
tures to Natural Theology belongs chiefly to the first six lectures. Here the 
lecturer illustrates, from the discovery of the luminiferous ether and the in- 
vestigation of its qualities, how irrational it is to dismiss the evidence of 
asserted facts which ‘are of a nature to lie altogether outside the ordinary 
course of nature ’’ as previously known to us; and then proceeds to illustrate 
the proposition that the subjects of our knowledge in nature belong to sev- 
eral distinct planes, the phenomena on each higher plane being inexplicable 
from the fundamental laws which explain those of the plane lower ; then he 
seeks to illustrate the doctrine of teleology first from the structure and adap- 
tation of the eye, and then from the molecular constitution of ponderable 
matter. In the treatment of teleology, he lays most stress upon such in- 
stances as the structure of the eye—subjects of limited extent such as our 
minds can grasp; while he justly recognizes the greater difficulty in dealing 
with the results of general laws, which arises from the host of consequences 
and the impossibility of singling out one particular beneficial consequence 
and declaring it to be the end of the law. ‘‘ In such a case, it seems to me,”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘that we should rather take the system of nature as a whole, 
and the laws of nature, so far as we have been able to discover them as 
a whole, and consider how the whole fits together in such a manner as 
to be conducive to our welfare’’ (pp. 89, 92, 141). Nowhere, however, is 
there to be found anything more than desultory remarks bearing on this 
great subject; there is no attempt to treat it systematically, or to illustrate 
it from nature with any completeness. In the course of these remarks, 
however, the Darwinian theory of development comes, in this volume 
too, repeatedly under discussion. Prof. Stokes, of course, stands firmly 
for the activity of second causes and for the recognition of their place 
in the production of effects. He is not disinclined, therefore, to a theory 
of evolution. But he does not think the Darwinian theory of ‘‘ natural se- 
lection ’’ able to account for the production of organs like the eye (pg. 138, 
139), nor for the differentiations of living forms; and he quite clearly re- 
cognizes the atheistical import of the substitution of evolution for the idea 
of origination. ‘*The erection of evolution into the rank of a general 
theory of universal application,’’ he says (p. 241), ‘‘ does seem to me either 
to banish God from our thoughts, or to reduce the idea of Him to such an 
abstraction as to land us ina sort of pantheism.’’ Accordingly not merely 
does he look upon the atoms as ‘* manufactured articles,’’ but he considers 
that the origination of life required the exertion of creative energy (p. 145), 
which also is needed to account for the different types of living beings (p. 
149), and for the production of man. With reference to immortality, Prof. 
Stokes does not think that, on purely natural grounds, we can attain to much 
more than a suspicion and a hope of it (pp. 170 sq., 198, 230). He lays the 
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stress on the moral argument conceived somewhat as Kant stated it, and 
finds a subordinate argument in a teleological one, ‘‘ arising from a combina- 
tion of man’s capacity for continued progress with prevention of it by 
death ” (p. 231). But he considers this to be weakened by the fact of sin, as 
a disturbance of the normal result, and on the whole he leaves the impression 
that no strong conviction of survival after death is attainable on purely nat- 
ural grounds.——Christianity and Evolution. By James Iverach, M.A., 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Exegesis of the Gospels in the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen, author of Js God Knowable? Life of St. Paul, 
etc. 18mo, pp. viii, 2832 (London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1894.) Dr. Iverach, in this ably and interestingly writ- 
ten booklet, sets himself to rescue the idea of evolution from its defamation 
by charlatanry and soiling by ignoble use. He argues unanswerably that 
this great form of thought can never come to its rights save as it is filled with 
the Christian conception of God, as the Living God, who works immanently in 
all things, producing by means which from the point of view of efficiency we 
call causes, the ends of His own choice. The issue which he has before his 
mind is not, therefore, one ‘* between ‘ evolution ’ and what our friends are 
pleased to call ‘ special creation ;’ it is between evolution under the guidance 
of intelligence and purpose, and evolution as a fortuitous result.”” He shows 
solidly that evolution is meaningless save as a formula for an immanent God, 
working according to plan; that the progressive discovery of laws under 
which the process proceeds, so far from ever more and more weakening the 
theistic argument, strengthens it; and that the grandeur, intelligibility and 
manifest purposiveness of the process proclaim its divine author. ‘‘ Our 
position is,’’ he says, ‘* that each new discovery isa fresh testimony to theism, 
and each new law found in phenomena is only a fresh argument for God— 
for intelligence as the source of order and the only ground of law.”’ This is 
an important issue, and Dr. Iverach has met it admirably. Whether it is 
the only important issue in the case—‘‘ the issue of to-day” (p. 104), as he 
calls it—is perhaps worth further consideration. The great idea of evolution 
can never come to its rights save under the conception of the Christian doc- 
trine of God. But does the Christian doctrine of God come fully to its rights 
in the conception of evolution? Some of Dr. Iverach’s readers may under- 
stand him so to suggest. He is very cordial in his recognition of evolution 
both as a fact, and as an apparently all-pervasive fact. ‘‘To me,’’ he says, 
‘‘creation is continuous. To me everything is as it is through the continu- 
ous power of God; every law, every being, every relation of being are deter- 
mined by Him, and He is the Power by which all things exist. I believe in 
the immanence of Gqd in the world, and I do not believe that He comes forth 
merely at a crisis’ (p. 175). Elsewhere he excepts Christ from the process of 
creation by law, but adds: ‘*‘ But evolution will hold for all others ”’ (p. 207). 
We @ not for a moment believe that Dr. Iverach intends to exclude the 
transcendent action of God ; his zeal is obviously rather to vindicate the real- 
ity of the Divine in His immanent action. But he appears to have spoken 
less guardedly than we could wish here. Christ is no doubt the great excep- 
tion; but He is not the sole exception. ‘‘ Evolution” can in no case be ac- 
cepted as the formula of all that is: we must in any case rise above it to the 
higher formula of ‘‘ God ’’—who is more than evolution, and works, in evo- 
lution indeed, but also out of it. We say this is true “‘ in any case;’’ we in- 
tend to leave the impression that we are by no means so sure of the reality of 
evolution in the wide range which Dr. Iverach gives it, as he is. We would 
not willingly drag behind the evidence indeed,—nor would we willingly run 
ahead of it.——‘* The Ascent of Man:’ Its Note of Theology. By the Very 
Rev. Principal Hutton, D.D. Small 4to, pp. 45. (Paisley and London: 
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Alexander Gardner, 1894.) Principal Hutton devoted the opening lecture of 
the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh, last autumn, to this keen and 
yet genial, thorough and yet eloquent criticism of the theological standpoint 
of Prof. Drummond’s Lowell Lectures. He finds ground to complain, first 
of all, of the assumption that runs through the lectures—and not through 
these lectures alone, alas, in ‘‘ modern thinking ’’—that it is to ‘‘ science ”’ 
that we must go for the final test of truth. Dr. Hutton says: 


The unsatisfactory features in their theological implications seem due to a latent but dominat- 

ing theory of the place of science, reducing Scripture to mere subordination. Scripture is inter- 
preted according to the exigency of a Theory of Nature, rather than recognized as an independ- 
ent authority and witness to God, a product and living expression of His Spirit, not of secondary 
consideration What God means in Nature, He says, and it is sure, if we can find it out: 
but it is not surer when we have found it out than what He says in the words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. 
Dr. Drummond’s attitude here is, of course, simply the reiteration of the 
fundamentum of the old Rationalism—and its effect is, of course, now as 
then, to reduce Christianity to the level of a natural religion. That this is 
what Prof. Drummond’s theories come to, Dr. Hutton shows in detail, and 
then sums up, sorrowfully: 

We rank unwillingly this respected thinker among those of various schools who exalt Christi- 
anity only to a supremacy in the order of Nature The sum of the author’s demand may 
be expressed : Christianity must be based in Nature, if it is to be received by Science—by Man. 
This implies that Man must be excused, if he rejects all of Christianity which Nature does not 
teach We are asked to hope for a common credo, resting on Nature, ‘‘ where all the faiths 
and all the creeds may meet; the Universal Religion which Science could accept.’’ And this, it 
is said, we have already in Christianity, as defined, rather as undefined, only by all means Evo- 
lutionary but not Supernatural. 

Thus faithfully Dr. Hutton. When will the Church at large awake to the 
fact that the problem which ‘the newer religious thinking ” is putting be- 
fore her is simply the old eighteenth-century problem in afresh form? Is 
Christianity a natural religion, the crown and capstone it may be of natural 
religion, but only natural religion for all that? Or is Christianity a super- 
natural religion—supernatural in origin, in sanctions, in power and in issue ? 
When a man answers that question honestly with himself, he will know what 
to do with the “ newer religious thinking. ——Professor Drummond’s ‘‘ Ascent 
of Man” and Principal Fairbairn’s ‘Place of Christ in Modern Theology ”’ 
Examined in the Light of Science and Revelation. By Robert Watts, D.D., 
LL.D., Assembly’s College, Belfast, Author of The Newer Criticism, 
etc., etc. 12mo, pp. vii, 147. (Edinburgh: R. W. Hunter, 1894.) Dr. Watts, 
who keeps his eye on the progress of thought, here subjects two of the most 
‘* sensational ’’ publications in recent theological literature to a calm but 
trenchant criticism. He shows that the principles enunciated by each of the 
popular teachers whom he criticises are logically subversive of true religion; 
and that neither is free from confusion of thought in working out his ideas. 
Where Prof. Drummond can find a, place for a true supernaturalism in his 
theories of the “‘ ascent of man,” will puzzle him to point out against Dr. 
Watts’ exposures. And that an appeal to the ‘‘ consciousness of Christ ’’ as 
the source of theology will carry Dr. Fairbairn, if he will apply it with thor- 
oughness, whither he would not, Dr. Watts as clearly shows.——Dogmatic 
Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. Vol. iii, Supplement. 8vo, pp. 
iv, 528. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) This goodly volume 
consists practically of a body of footnotes to Dr. Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology. 
What a rich body of notes they make! Naturally, they have little useful- 
ness apart from the text which they illustrate: and their separate use is 
greatly impeded by the fact that the notes are not separated from one an- 
other by subject headings, and that the volume is provided with no table of 
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topics treated and with no index. The only indication of the subjects dis- 
cussed consists in bare references to volume and page of the Dogmatic The- 
ology. In these circumstances only one of exceptional courage, or one who 
has already read enough of Dr. Shedd to have his appetite whetted, may be 
expected to attack this collection of good things. But he who comes to this 
feast will not go away unsatisfied. And the reader of the Dogmatic Theology 
will possess in this volume a body of illustrative notes and quotations which 
will greatly enhance his pleasure and profit in reading the major work.— 
Old Tabernucle Theology for New Testament Times. By R. Braden Moore, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 440. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1894.) Dr. Moore’s purpose in this fluently written volume is to investi- 
gate the meaning of the Tabernacle and of the worship attached to it, with a 
view to attaining to the revelation of God’s truth made by means of it. His 
object is therefore first to learn, as clearly as may be, just what the Taberna- 
cle was designed to signify and to teach; and then to apply this symbolical 
teaching to the illumination of Christian doctrine. On approaching this task he 
found himself forced by the evil circumstances of the times to begin by vindi- 
cating the very existence of a Tabernacle, against the aspersions of the radi- 
cal criticism now so popular. His first two chapters are therefore given to 
the question, Was there a Tabernacle? Next the object of the Tabernacle 
is exhibited as primarily that God might dwell with men, and secondarily 
that all things essential to this end might be provided. And, then, the reve- 
lation in the Tabernacle itself and its service is elucidated and applied, as 
stated above. This wide task is very well executed, and the volume may be 
recommended as an excellent popular treatise on the essentials of Christian 
doctrine, from the Old Testament point of view. Its style lacks somewhat 
in condensation and crispness: but the whole treatment is sober and is suf- 
fused with a devout and practical spirit. Occasional sentences take hold of 
the reader’s memory, as specially clear and satisfactory. For example, we 
have these clauses on the significance of inspiration: ‘‘ The Holy One would 
hardly inspire a man to write, using words which expressed what the Spirit 
never intended to have expressed or to have men believe. .. . . Can we get 
at the mind of the Spirit through the words we find? When we have done 
so, have we then something we can take to our hearts as infallible and as the 
final resort of our appeal? This is our question... .’’ If all men could 
take this common sense view of the matter, we might soon be done with the 
vexatious theories of inspiration now filling the world with their clamors. 
—Religious Progress. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episco- 
pal Theological School in Cambridge. 16mo, pp. 187. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894.) Prof. Allen’s two lectures on Re- 
ligious Progress, printed in this little book, were delivered before the Divinity 
School of Yale University and appropriately begin with a tribute to Yale as 
the nursing mother of a long series of great theologians, which are enumer- 
ated from Jonathan Edwards to Elisha Mulford. They, then, advert to the 
curiously strong belief of the modern world in continuous progress; and 
then, turning to the specific subject of religious progress, seek to view it in 
its conditions and methods, in the experience of the individual and in the or- 
ganic life of the Church. The lectures are genially written and richly illus- 
trated, and bring successfully before the mind of the reader the leading 
elements of the great problem of which they treat. That they solve that 
problem Prof. Allen would be the last to assert: he disclaims even the inten- 
tion of suggesting asolution. He only attempts to ‘ call attention to certain 
demonstrated tendencies in religious thought or experience, which may 
throw some light on the situation of the religious world, when they are 
viewed together as parts of a larger whole” (p. 32). Even in this remark, 
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however, there seems to lie a hint of the quarter in which Prof. Allen would 
look fur at once the source of the forward impulse and its directive power. 
Obviously it is not in the individual tendencies, to seek progress whether in 
violent reaction from the old, in sturdy clinging to the old, or in a gradual 
growth from old to new, that he would search for the forces of trueadvance ; 
but in what he calls the “ vast organic process’ wrought out ‘‘ in the mys- 
terious alembic of life’’—the organized life of the Church—in which all 
contradictions of individual thought and feeling are combined in one tolera- 
bly steady advance, which is largely independent of the librations of indi- 
vidual thought. The mode in which Prof. Allen presents this conception 
transmutes his lectures into a plea for comprehension in Church life and 
organization—a comprehension which he would stretch far enough to trans- 
mute the plea for it again into practically a plea for doctrinal indifference on 
the part of the organized Church. Possibly his use of the word ‘‘ contradic- 
tory ’? may be somewhat loose: but the general impression his words leave on 
the mind is that he supposes truth to be usually found in the union of con- 
tradictions; and that it is in the progressive coalescence of contradictory 
views of truth that he supposes true progress in Church doctrine to be trace- 
able. Sometimes, no doubt, the form in which this is stated need not mean 
more than the familiar truth that heresies are usually little more than the over- 
emphasis of a half truth to the exclusion of the other half: while sound 
doctrine embraces both halves in a consistent whole. At other times, how- 
ever, the plea seems clearly to be for the embracing together of intellectually 
irreconcilable contradictions. The recognition of the one-sidedness of heresy 
does not appear to us, however, to involve the advocacy of double-facedness 
in Church teaching. ‘ And we shall continue to look for progress in religious 
thinking, not in the direction of the confusion of voices, uniting it may be 
in a partially harmonized chord which, as a whole, may not strike altogether 
unpleasantly on the ear; but in the direction of the progressive clarification of 
thought, until the whole truth isso purely conceived and so clearly enunciated 
that each voice of the great chorus shall take it up and repeat it in mighty uni- 
son. This is the goal of progress in religious thought : and he aloneis the friend 
of progress who points the way to it.—— The Truth and Reality of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, Proved from Holy Scripture, the Teaching of the Primitive 
Church, and the Book of Common Prayer. By George Rundle Prynne, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, and Late Proctor in Convocation, Author of 
The Eucharistic Manual, Parochial and Plain Sermons, etc. 12mo, 
pp. xv, 203. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1894.) The 
title of this clearly written little volume sufficiently indicates its scope. 
The author is zealous for ‘‘ the truth and reality ’’ of the ‘* Eucharistic sacri- 
fice ;’? and he undertakes to prove from the Scriptures, from the primitive 
Church and from the formularies of the Church of England that whenever 
the Eucharist is celebrated the offering of Christ is re-presented to the 
Father. The ‘ proof’ is often of a very odd nature. Thus, because, in Old 
Testament prophecy, the future prevalence of the worship of the true God is 
predicted under sacrificial forms, it is argued that therefore the sacrificial forms 
must eternally continue: because Christ is declared to be a priest forever, it 
it is argued that he must have somewhat to offer eternally, and thisisfound in 
the ever-repeated Eucharist : and the like. It is more interesting to observe, 
however, how narrow a line separates even such extreme views from the truth. 
There is much of Mr. Prynne’s language about the Eucharist which the Re- 
formed Christian could heartily adopt. Heis right in arguing for the continu- 
ity of the Church in all ages, and in urging that therefore the worship of the 
one Church in one age cannot ‘in its main principles be wholly dissociated 
from the worship of the Church in other ages’ (p. 20). Heis right in infer- 
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ring that therefore Christians must be ‘‘ living under a sacrificial system of 
religion,’”’ and that only through sacrifice can sinners ever approach God. He 
is right in contending that Christ at the Passover feast substituted the symbols 
of bread and wine for the Passover lamb, and so continued the Passover in 
His Church, with only this change of symbol—retaining all its sacrificial im- 
port. He is undoubtedly right in pointing out that in 1 Cor. x Paul parallels 
the Eucharist with the sacrifices of both Jews and heathen in such a way as 
to demonstrate its sacrificial significance. We might even adopt with him 
Chrysostom’s words (p. 99), and say that “ we offer in every Eucharist the 
one eternal sacrifice offered on Calvary,” if what we might be supposed to 
mean by that, might be that, by partaking of the Eucharist, we become the 
offerers of that one great sacrifice, to whom its benefits therefore accrue. 
Where he is wrong is in seemingly a very little matter; but it isa matter 
which misleads him—as it has misled nearly everybody who has gone wrong 
as to the nature of the Eucharist—in well-nigh everything. He misses ex- 
actly what place the Eucharist takes in the complex act of sacrificial wor- 
ship. He imagines that it is the offering itself in the active sense, that is, 
that it repeats or continues the act of offering up the victim. What it is, 
however, is the offering in the passive sense—it presents to us the victim al- 
ready offered. The Eucharist is not the ‘‘ sacrifice’? in the sense of the act 
of sacrificing : but the Eucharistic elements are, in symbols, the “ sacrifice ”’ in 
the sense of the victim sacrificed. Exactly what the Eucharist is, is the 
sacrificial feast. The paschal lamb, whose place bread and wine were here- 
after to take, was that lamb, not on the altar in act of being sacrificed, but 
on the table after having been sacrificed. It is hence absurd to speak of the 
Eucharist as a continuation of the sacrificing, of the offering: it is the per- 
manent continuation of the sacrificial feast that succeeds the actual sacrificing. 
And this is what is asserted by Paul in 1 Cor. x, and what is there drawn out 
in its precious implications—the chief one of which is this great one, that he 
who partakes of the victim is a codfferer of the sacrifice, and therefore a 
sharer in its benefits. The errors that have grown up concerning the Eu- 
charist, we repeat—whether Romish, Anglican, Lutheran or Zwinglian—are 
errors which could never have arisen so long as sacrificial worship was a liv- 
ing memory of Christians, and the significance of the sacrificial feast was an 
element of personal knowledge with the worshipers. The key to the Eucha- 
rist lies in the significance of the sacrificial feast, succeeding the sacrifice and 
presuppositive of it: and only by approaching it from this point of view can 
it by any possibility be understood.——Sacerdotalism, if rightly understood, 
the teaching of the Church of England: being four letters originally ad- 
dressed, by permission, to the late Very Rev. William J. Butler, D.D., Dean 
of Lincoln. By W. J. Knox Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester 
and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 318. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1894.) We confess with a feeling of half-shame 
that we have read every line of this thoroughly unprofitable book. We do 
not know when there has come into our hands acompleter example of all that 
is unhappy in controversial writing. There are few devices of the hard- 
pressed controversialist which Canon Knox Little shrinks from imputing to 
his opponents or from exemplifying in his reply to them. We open the book 
at random and we find him accusing them, on p. 154, of ‘‘ shuffling and Jesu- 
itry, and casuistical assigning of non-natural meanings to words ;” on p. 155, 
of “astonishing shifts in order to ‘ wriggle out’ of plain teaching ;”’ on p. 
157, of “juggling with words;”’ on p. 158, of ‘‘a miserable subterfuge ;”’ 
on p. 161, of ‘‘ Jesuitical and casuistical and non-natural twistings;” and 
soon ad nauseam. Yet his own work exhibits one of the purest exam- 
ples of non-natural interpretation of plain statements known to us. Canon 
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Knox Little has taken a brief to show that the Church of England incul- 
cates three practices and three doctrines which constitute the core of 
the High Church teaching, and which he therefore is not unwilling to 
defend as together making up what may be known as “‘ Sacerdotalism.’’ The 
practices are: auricular confession, non-communicating attendance on the 
Eucharist or ‘‘ hearing mass,’”’ and fasting communion. The doctrines are 
those of the Real Presence, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the Priesthood of 
the Clergy. Now it so happens that no one of these practices or doctrines is 
clearly and consistently taught in the formularies of the Church of England, 
and some of them are clearly and consistently repudiated by them. Canon 
Knox Little’s methods in attempting to show that they are nevertheless the 
plain teaching of the Church of England involve, therefore, elaborate at- 
tempts to explain away solemn and formal declarations where they make 
against him, on the one side, and on the other equally elaborate attempts to 
exaggerate the importance and significance of casual phrases where they make 
for him. The whole constitutes, as we have already hinted, one of the least 
edifying (and yet not wholly uninstructive) spectacles with which recent 
controversial literature supplies us. Every clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land declares.: ‘‘ I do assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Priests and Dea- 
cons. I believe the doctrine therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of 
God, and in public Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments I will 
use the Form in the said Book prescribed and none other, except so far as 
shall be ordered by lawful authority.’’ Here certainly assent to the doc- 
trines taught in the Thirty-nine Articles is made a matter of profession by 
every clergyman of the Church of England: and if the Prayer Book is con- 
joined with them as a standard of doctrine, the order of enumeration at 
least determines the order of authority in a case of supposed conflict. Lex 
orandi lex credendi, Canon Knox Little cries, however, and fancies that by 
a misapplication of that fruitful proverb he is justified in overbearing the 
most formal definitions of the Thirty-nine Articles in favor of his own read- 
ing of the most doubtful hints of the Prayer Book. And when Articles and 
Prayer Book alike fail him, he has another formula ready: the Church of 
England makes appeal to the Primitive Church and therefore, whatever the 
Primitive Church taught and practiced the Church of England teaches and 
practices, and her own formularies must be overborne to accord with it. 
When the Primitive Church also fails him, then the formula is that the 
Church of England professes to be ‘‘ Catholic,” and whatever therefore is 
‘* Catholic” she professes, even though she has solemnly repudiated it; and 
her repudiation must accordingly be explained away. From all which it is 
quite evident that Canon Knox Little’s zeal is not for the teaching of the 
Church of England, but is for a complex of doctrines and practices which he 
is determined that, despite the Church of England’s teaching, he will teach 
and usein her bosom. The most specious cases are made out for auricular con- 
fession and the priesthood of the clergy: and we think it must be confessed 
that the language of the rubric in the “* Visitation for the Sick” gives color 
to the contention that private confession and absolution is there recognized, 
while some of the phraseology of the Prayer Book on the priesthood is un- 
pleasantly ambiguous. But the readers of Mr. T. Teignmouth Shore’s paper 
in The Nineteenth Century for January, 1895, and of Archdeacon Perowne’s 
Birmingham Church Congress paper, will know how to estimate even these 
most plausible sections in Canon Knox Little’s book. Elsewhere the artifi- 
cial construction falls of its own weight. The Church of England obviously 
does not teach “ fasting communion,” or ‘‘ non-communicating attendance :”’ 
nor did even the Primitive Church practice either, as, with regard to the lat- 
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ter at least, Canon Knox Little is forced to allow. Equally obviously the 
Church of England not only does not teach but repudiates in so many words 
the doctrines of the corporal presence in the Eucharist and of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice, and Canon Knox Little’s mode of dealing with her formularies on 
these subjects cannot but carry pain into every simple reader’s heart. The 
clear Protestantism of the Church of England’s teaching on the Eucharist 
is consistently retained in Articles, Prayer Book and Homilies and cannot be 
explained away. The interested reader may easily assure himself of this by 
consulting even so rapid a survey as that given in an address of Bishop 
Ryle’s, published in The Guardian for January 28, 1889. The evil that has 
been done to the clergy of the Church of England—and unhappily beyond 
her borders—by the teaching and example of Tract No. 90 is incalculable: 
and only begins to be realized when one is brought into contact with a book 
like this. In the face of such an art of interpretation, language becomes in- 
capable of expressing meaning: and the credit of the clergy in their most 
solemn assertions trembles to its fall. A robust, intellectual honesty in in- 
terpreting formularies is to-day the greatest desideratum of the Church: 
men zealous for the truth should also be especially sensitive to the claims 
of truth. 


Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


FESTKLANGE. Predigten iiber Festtexte des Kirchenjahrs von Dr. C. F. 
W. WALTHER. Aus seinem schriftlichen Nachlass gesammelt. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, 1892. 8vo, pp. vii, 473. 


This volume contains such of the sermons of Dr. Walther on the peri- 
copes of the festival days of the Church-year as could be,found among his 
literary remains. There are some fifty in all—the majority of them for 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsunday. We share the editor’s grief that 
there are not more of them. For they are noble sermons, models of what 
sermons should be in elevation of thought and style, simplicity and chastity 
of diction, and faithfulness both in the proclamation and enforcement of 
truth and in the awakening of conscience. Our hedrt says Amen, when we 
read in the Preface : ‘‘ Walther was great as a preacher, yes, he is one of the 
model-preachers of the Lutheran Church. His sermons are solid, profound, 
clear, instructive, popular, and edifying, and at the same time correct and 
exact in form.’? Wherever we have dipped into these festival sermons they 
deserve all this praise. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


Woman in Missions. Papers and Addresses Presented at the Woman’s 
Congress of Missions, October, 1893, Chicago. Compiled by the Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, D.D. (American Tract Society). This volume does not claim to 
furnish all the papers read at the Columbian Exposition, but only a portion. 
They vary in character, but together give a full view of what has been the 
most important development of the home work of Foreign Missions in the 
last quarter of acentury. Mrs. Moses Smith furnishes a very complete view 
of Woman under the Ethnic Religions. Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop gives from 
personal observation in many parts of the world a just idea of the Import- 
ance of Medical Missions. Mrs. Darwin R. James tells of the Work of 
Woman’s Schools and Colleges in Missions, and Mrs. A. F. Schauffler treats 
of the same work Among the Evangelistic Forces of the Church. The vol- 
ume is a mine of trustworthy and well-digested information on the interest- 
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ing theme to which it is devoted.— Councils of Faith and Practice. Being 
Sermons Preached on Various Occasions. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, 
M.A. Newand Enlarged Edition. (Longmans, Green & Co.) This vol- 
ume of plain practical discourses, first issued in 1883, met with so much favor 
as to be reprinted with an addition of three more. It is thoroughly evan- 
gelical and gives excellent counsels, though, in treating of Sunday, it denies 
the authority of the fourth commandment and treats the day of rest and 
worship as merely an ecclesiastical institution, which is a gross and perni- 
cious error.—The Pilgrim’s Progress. The Holy War. The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sunday-school Work has issued these masterpieces 
of Bunyan in convenient form with the author’s titles on the margin of each 
paragraph. The language has no better books for style, imagination, the- 
ology and insight into human nature. The more editions there are set forth 
in an attractive form the better.——The same publishers have sent forth the 
second series of Dr. Alexander Whyte’s Lectures on Bunyan’s Characters, 
which is a worthy pendant to the first series. It is perilous for a modern 
divine to attempt such an enterprise, but the author has succeeded. His 
pages are well worth reading. For he has imbibed something of the racy 
humor, plain but incisive speech and vigorous thought of his illustrious sub- 
ject.——From the same source we have The Westminster Question Book, 
International Series, for 1895, a very convenient manual for teachers and 
scholars, putting the maximum of information into a minimum of space. 
Also, avery agreeable Exercise for the Christmas Days, arranged by Dr. J. R. 
Miller; anda beautifully gotten up little square volume, entitled The Wedded 
Life, by the same author, cpntaining a Form of Service and three essays, sev- 
erally entitled ** Marriage,’’.the ‘‘ Husband’s Part,’’ and the ‘‘ Wife’s Part.”’ 
These are written with Dr. Miller’s usual good sense, fine discrimination and 
grace of expression. The booklet is no doubt intended-for a young couple 
just united in the closest of earthly bonds. We know of nothing better 
suited for such a pair. There are likewise three small tracts, The Family 
and Religion, by the Rev. William P. Swartz, M.A.; Loving Words to Silent 
Men, by the Rev. Fr. A. Horton, D.D., and A Letter on Joining the Church, 
by the same author. The first named is a thoughtful, rational and earnest 
incentive to the important duty of household worship. Dr. Horton’s tracts 
are intended to urge the appropriate confession of Christ, and they do it 
with precision and force. But how came he and the Board to fall into such 
a misnomer as ‘‘ Joining the Church ?”? Nine-tenths or more of those he is 
addressing are already in the Church by birth and baptism, and therefore the 
duty to be urged on them is that of Entering into Full Communion. One 
can hardly tell how much has been lost by the irrational method, so common 
among us, of ignoring the privilege of infant baptism and confounding the 
children of the Church with the children of the world. Surely, the official 
issues of any one of the Reformed Churches should recognize what all those 
Churches, whether in Europe or America, hold as to the promise made to 
Abraham and his seed, the covenant ordered in all things and sure.-—— 
Thanksgiving Sermons and Outline Addresses. An Aid for Pastors. Com- 
piled and Edited by William E. Ketcham, D.D. (New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham.) This is a useful volume. The compiler has omitted the civil 
and political diatribes, with which days of general thanksgiving have been 
afflicted, and has confined himself to real Scriptural homilies. The theme 
ought to be oftener treated in the pulpit, if we agree with William Law’s 
answer to the question, Who is the greatest saint? ‘Not he who prays 
most or fasts most; not he who gives most alms, or is most eminent for tem- 
perance, chastity, or justice. But he who is most thankful to God, and has 
a heart always ready to praise Him. Joy in God and thankfulness to God is 
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the highest perfection of a divine and holy life.’”°——Christianity in the 
Home. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. (The Baker & Taylor Co.) This is 
not a regular treatise on the subject announced in the title, but a collection 
of some of the articles furnished by the author to the religious press in time 
past. But this fact by no means interferes with the usefulness of the vol- 
ume. Dr. Cuyler has long been known as a vigorous, racy and edifying wri- 
ter, having the art of putting things effectively, never dull or tedious and 
always true to evangelical principles. The contents of this book did good in 
their original appearance, and they will do no less in the present collection. —— 
The Virgin Mother: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary as Told in the Gospels. By the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hall, D.D., Bishop 
of [the Prot. Epis. Church in] Vermont. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Con- 
sidering that so little is said in the New Testament of the Virgin Mary, it 
seems strange to have eleven addresses founded upon her career. Sothe good 
Bishop seems to have found it; for while his matter is usually good, it is often 
remotely connected with our Lord’s mother, and in some cases imagination 
takes the place of reality. Thus we are told (p.30) that ‘‘ she had asa girl 
dedicated her maidenhood entirely to God’s service,” that is, intended to 
remain virgin, although betrothed to Joseph. Thus a supposititious grace is 
ascribed to her at the expense of her truth and sincerity. Dr. Hall’s incul- 
cations are generally wholesome, but his language occasionally bears a spice 
of Romanism, as, e. g., his calling celibacy (p. 48) ‘‘ The Religious Life,”’ his 
mention of ‘‘ all the treasures and fruits of grace stored up in the Catholic 
Church ”’ (p. 62), and his reference to “ special confession and priestly abso- 
lution ”’ (p. 113) as means of cleansing from sins. , The Appendix contains a 
clever defense of the virgin birth of our Lord, which has recently been flatly 
denied by some from whom better things were to be expected.——The Law 
of Service. A Study of Christian Altruism By James P. Kelley. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) This slender volume is well written and faithfully carries 
out the sentiment expressed in its title. It makes repeated mention of the 
example of Christ and His teachings, but ignores throughout His redemptive 
work and the powerful influence which He promised to send, and did send, to 
make His instruction efficacious. True Christian Altruism not only enforces 
the duty of service to one’s fellows, but supplies the motive and the agency 
which secures the performance of that duty. It emphasizes the first great 
commandment—to love God with all the heart—because obedience to this is 
the surest pledge that the second—to love our neighbor as ourselves—will 
also be fulfilled. In vain do men seek to reverse the order of these two pre- 
cepts. The history of missions from the beginning shows that men must be 
renewed before they can be made persistently helpful and unselfish. Con- 
version to God must precede usefulness to man. Mr. Kelley’s book pro- 
ceeds upon the mistaken notion that teaching and training suffice without 
a divine influence. ——At Dawn of Day. Thoughts for the Morning Hour. 
Compiled and Arranged by Jeanie A. Bates Greenough. (Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) This is a companion volume to one prepared by a sister of the 
compiler and issued by the same publishers a year or two since, under the 
title, Between the Lights. As the former was intended to minister rest and 
refreshment of soul at the close of day, this one seeks to supply, at the 
opening, strength and guidance for the coming hours. It is well adapted for 
its purpose. The range of selection, both in prose and poetry, is wide and 
varied. The book, as it deserves, is beautifully printed and bound, so that 
the outward form corresponds to the precious contents.——From B. Wester- 
mann & Co. comes Soziale Briefe an Reiche Leute. Von Friedrich Nau- 
mann, Pfarrer. (GOttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht). This is a singu- 
lar booklet : four letters addressed to the rich. The author chooses the form 
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of epistles as freer than that of essays. He appears to take the social democ- 
racy of his country as a very serious and threatening element in the future. 
The demands of this party, he thinks, may be met not only by governmental 
and economical measures, but by the expression of respect and sympathy on 
the part of those who have property. In this way the gulf which exists 
between those who have something beyond the proceeds of daily labor and 
those who have not, may be bridged. ‘‘ To-day is possible what ten years 
hence may be impossible.’? We do not like the appeal to fear which lurks in 
this and similar utterances. Class distinctions are doubtless more distinctly 
marked in Germany than they are here, where, as the saying is, ‘‘one man 
is as good as another, and ‘better, too.” But we doubt if they can be over- 
come or neutralized by the suggestions of Pastor Naumann. The general 
teachings of Gospel ethics will answer for believers, but how worldly posses- 
sors of riches are to be reached does not appear. In this country we have 
nothing to fear from Socialism. There are overgrown fortunes, but the 
large liberality of some covers the shortcomings of others. And there are 
too many owners of a larger or smaller property, real or personal, to allow of 
a new distribution or of the State becoming owner. The Gospel does not 
meddle with political or social economy, but wherever it is faithfully 
preached and practiced, a remedy is provided for the ills of society by the 
moral elevation of its component members.—-The Student Missionary En- 
terprise. Edited by Max Wood Moorhead. (F. H. Revell Co.) This 
volume contains the addresses and discussions at the Second International 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, held 
at Detroit, February 24to March 4, 1894. The first part contains the general 
proceedings when all the members were together; the second gives the sec- 
tional conferences on educational, evangelistic, medical or woman’s work, 
and also on special fields, China, Japan, India, Africa, the Levant and 
the Jews. An Appendix gives a list of the institutions represented, 
and a good Index closes the well-printed volume. It is not easy to speak in 
cool and measured words of this remarkable book. It brims over with argu- 
ment, appeal, incident and information, all pervaded with a living faith and 
an intense devotion to the Master. Foreign Missions is, at this day, a well- 
worn theme, but the conferences at Detroit were as fresh and vigorous as if 
the matter was a novelty. Particularly worthy of note were the utterances 
of Mr. Speer and of Dr. A. J. Gordon, whose death in February was a great 
loss, not only to his own communion, but also to the whole Church of God. 
New York. TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 


V.—PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Syntax. By Rev. A. B. Davidson, LL.D., D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894.) This book 
is intended to supplement Prof. Davidson’s Introductory Hebrew Grammar. 
It consists of notes prepared for class-room dictation, expanded and connected 
together for publication. The main principles are put in larger type. Llus- 
trative examples have been multiplied in order that they may be used in prose 
composition. The author states in his Preface that ‘‘a number of points in 
syntax are still involved in obscurity ; such as the use of the Imperfect and its 
interchange with other tenses, especially in poetry ; the use of the Conversive 
or Consecutive tenses, and the use of the Jussive, particularly in later writ- 
ings.”” Heconsiders that the cohortative may sometimes have denoted a sub- 
jective I must, and that its use is natural when a narrator recalls and repeats 
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dramatically his thoughts and resolutions on a former occasion. Toattempt 
to give some generally accepted meaning to each case of the jussive, as it arises, 
involves in the author’s opinion a waste of ingenuity. ‘‘ The cohortative seems 
sometimes to be merely an emphatic imperfect, and rhythm may have occa- 
sionally dictated its form.”’ The treatment of the noun as predicate is not as 
fullas might be desired. In his frequent corrections, or suggestions as to cor- 
rections, of the textus receptus, Prof. Davidson forces his students to apply 
themselves to textual criticism. Such phrases as ‘‘ text obscure,” “ uncer- 
tain,” “at fault,’ etc., abound. Objection is made to sporadic emendations 
of the Massoretic pointing, especially in the case of jussive forms, so long as 
uncertainty remains as to the general question. He believes it is the habit of 
Chronicles to correct anomalies found in Samuel. In some cases the accentua- 
tion of the Hebrew text is wrong. Frequent references are made to the 
Grammars of the cognate languages. We have noted twenty-one to the 
Arabic, three to the Ethiopic, five to the Aramaic and one each to the Syriac, 
post-Biblical Hebrew, and the Moabitic. Kut the author recognizes the 
uncertainty involved in appeals to the cognate languages in support of a 
Hebrew usage. Inspeaking of the books of the Bible, Prof. Davidson takes a 
‘‘liberal’’ view; for example, he speaks of the position of the numeral after 
the noun as ‘“‘ not unusual in P.” ‘The repetition twenty years and three 
years, or reverse order, is almost peculiar to P.”? ‘‘ The use of the accusa- 
tive after the passive is classical, although the use perhaps increased in later 
style. It is common with yaladh, to bear, Gen. iv. 18 (J).”,——The Names of 
the Assyro-Babylonian Months and their Regents. By W. Muss-Arnolt. ({Re- 
printed from the Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. xi, 22-94, 160-176.) 
This article is full of interesting information, and suggests a number of cor- 
rections of the Biblical texts which must be taken into consideration by 
students of the Old Testament. Theauthor has collected a mass of valuable 
materials which most men have neither the knowledge nor the opportunity 
for collecting for themselves. No work shows more clearly how important 
Assyriology is to all students of antiquity. We think the author has suc- 
ceeded in proving, what he attempts to prove, that the ‘‘ names of the 
Babylonian months adopted by the Hebrews are almost without exception 
of good Semitic origin.”——Semitic Words in Greek and Latin. By W. 
Muss-Arnolt. (Extracted from the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, Vol. xxiii, 1892.) These pages aim to give a complete 
account of the labors of Lagarde and others in this most difficult field of 
etymological research. The special attention paid to Lagarde arises partly 
from the fact that the author is engaged in preparing a complete index rerwm 
and verborum to this great scholar’s writings. More than six hundred Greek 
words and one hundred Latin words are discussed in this small treatise, but 
with a wealth of learning and a clearness of expression which leave nothing 
to be desired. The introductory remarks give an interesting sketch of pre- 
vious attempts along this line of investigation. It is not to besupposed that 
the author accepts the Semitic origin of the six hundred words as proven. 
Far from it. He simply states the arguments for and against each word, 
sometimes accepting and sometimes rejecting the premised derivation, but 
oftener not attempting to decide the merits of the case. In regard to the 
quotation from Lagarde’s Uebersicht, where he says that according to Lagarde 
pavva is the same as the Hebrew minchah, it isno more than fair to state that 
pave asa transliteration of minchah is never more than a variant reading. In 
Nehemiah xiii. 9, Codex § has »avya where A has pavaay, and in Ezekiel xlv. 
25 and xlvi. 5 and Daniel ii. 46 A has yaya where 7 has pavaa. In the six- 
teen other cases where minchah is transliterated, it is in both A and  pavaa, 
leading one to suppose that »avva is simply a corruption of the Greek text 
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On the other hand pay four times and ava nine times transliterate the He- 
brew man. The chapter on the Greek names of musical instruments is espe- 
cially interesting to theologians because of its bearing upon the musical instru- 
ments mentioned in Daniel. If so many intruments with their names passed 
in remote antiquity from the Semites to the Greeks, may we not suppose that 
the Semites, on their side, took some from the Greeks? A Primer of Assyri- 
ology. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford, England. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1894.) This is a very useful little 
book. The facts of Assyriology are clearly and succinctly stated. Most of 
the faults of the author have been avoided ; his limited space having appar- 
ently kept him from his customary conjectures and imaginings which have 
done so much to throw distrust upon his statements. The chapter upon the 
decipherment of the inscriptions is very well written. Nowhere has the sub- 
ject been more sympathetically or satisfactorily treated in short compass. 
We highly commend the book to those who wish to get a glimpse of this 
great subject in two or three hours’ time. No minister or Sunday-school 
teacher could better employ his leisure than in reading the story of the great 
foes of Israel. The chapters on religion, history, literature and social life all 
throw light directly or indirectly on the Old Testament Scriptures. —— Lezi- 
con Syriacum, auctore Carolo Brockelmann, praefatus est Theodore Nol- 
deke. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1894.) We hail with pleasure this much-needed dictionary. The amount of 
Syriac literature now accessible in published volumes or yet to be found in 
MS. in the libraries of the world, makes it incumbent upon students of Church 
history as well as of the Scriptures and of Semitic philology, to study ancient 
Syriac. Tilllately there was no satisfactory grammar. This want has been 
amply supplied by the grammars of Néldekeand Duval. There has been no dic- 
tionary that met the demands of cheapness and completeness. Payne Smith’s 
Thesaurus is too expensive, and besides, it is not yet completed. Casteli’s is 
too deficient in the number of its vocables and the quality of its definitions. 
The Jesuit dictionary of Cardahi gives the definitions in Arabic, and hence 
is useless to most European and American students of Syriac. Dr. Brockel- 
mann has endeavored to meet the wants of scholars and he has succeeded so 
well as to be almost above criticism. His dictionary is both convenient and 
full. The printing is clear and beautiful, as might be expected, since Drugu- 
lin had a special font of type made for this work. The vowel system of the 
Jacobites has been employed, except in the case of the two vowels which 
have not been indicated by them. The etymology of foreign words has been 
given as accurately as possible, Lagarde’s writings especially being frequently 
cited. We think the author is to be commended for not attempting to give 
the meaning of roots when they cannot be established by usage. Citations 
of proofs arg given for every separate meaning of a word, quotations being 
made especially from the Peshito, Ephraem Syrus and Jacob of Sarug, or 
from some author of the fifth or sixth century. Prof. Noldeke has promised 
to write an Introduction, and Prof. Jensen will indicate the Syriac words 
which have been derived from the Assyrian. We would refer those who 
wish to supplement their copy with words or definitions which have been 
omitted to the careful and thorough review by Dr. Rubens Duval, in the 
Journal Asiatique, for May and June, 1894.—— Dodekapropheton Aethiopicum, 
oder die zwiélf kleinen Propheten der zethiopischen Bibeliibersetzung nach 
handschriftlichen Quellen herausgegeben und mit textkritischen Anmerkun- 
gen versehen von Dr. Johannes Bachmann. Heft ii: Der Prophet Maleachi. 
(Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1893; New York: B. Westermann & Co., Im- 
porters.) It isa pity that all the important manuscripts of the Minor Prophets 
could not have been collated before a critical text of them was published. 
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It may not be generally known that the late Prof. Dr. August Dillmann 
had collated all the best manuscripts of the Old Testament in Ethiopic, and 
was engaged in publishing and in preparing for publication his corrected 
texts with full critical apparatus, when death called him away. It was the 
redactor’s privilege to collate for him four of the most ancient manuscripts 
in the National Library, at London, for the books of Hosea, Amos, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk and Obadiah. It is hoped that Prof. Bezold, of Strass- 
burg, will edit the materials which Prof. Dillmann has left behind him, and 
that we shall at last have a critical edition of the whole Old Testament in 
Ethiopic. However, until Dillmann’s texts shall have been published, we 
must be satisfied with the best we can get; and at present, for the book of 
Malachi, Bachmann’s edition is the best. It is based upon the two Oxford 
codices and upon the one at Frankfort. The author first gives the text of 
Oxford 1 with the variants for Oxford 2 and the Frankfort codex below. 
Then follow the critical remarks on the text; and last of all, we have a 
Greek translation of the Ethiopic of Oxford 1. Dr. Bachmann was an inde- 
fatigable worker, who killed himself by overwork, and we think that he 
would have lived longer and have done better work had he not attempted 
so much. His Malachi bears evidence of haste. We cannot otherwise 
explain how the author can state that zardierupa Or Srdieqyya Must have 
been the original of the Ethiopic taraf, when Aziya, which is so rendered in 
Hab. i. 1, 7,and Lam. ii. 14, would answer the requirements of the case. The 
only change in the Greek text would then be in reading «: for 7, which 
were probably pronounced alike (see Sturz’s de dialecto Macedonica et 
Alexandrina, pp. 119, 120). Again, in his note on chap. i. 3, he asks if the 
LXX. can have read 9933 for "Wi because we find ra ép:a adrod in their 
text. Not at all. Rather the Greek é,:a (with which the Harklensian 
Syriac and the Coptic versions agree) is a corruption for dea or for épra. 
In chap. ii. 11, it is said, that the Ethiopic gamana shows that the translator 
had before him a form of pratvw, or éxyratvw, as in Lev. xviii. 25 and Num. 
xxxv. 84. He adds: ‘‘ Perhaps this translation is to be referred to an inex- 
actness of the translator, since the reading can be found in no Greek codex.”’ 
But praivw is not the only Greek word which can be rendered by gamana. 
Mois w is so translated in Rev. iii. 4, Sirach xxi. 28, Tobit iii. 15, and Song 
of Songs v. 3; and f2fyA4dw, which is the Greek of codices Alexandrinus 
and Vaticanus in this verse of Malachi, is translated by gamana in Num. 
xxv. 1, xxx. 3, and Sirach xlvii. 20. Finally, in chap. ii. 13, it is misleading to 
state that the Coptic version agrees with the codex Alexandrinus in having 
éx xézwy instead of zxozer@, Since as a matter of fact the Coptic has both 
readings, and of these zozerw comes first, showing that it was more probably 
the original and 2x zézw» alater gloss. The quotations from the versions 
are correct with the exception of a misprint on p. 39, where thanon should be 
put instead of thanok. We do not agree with the author, when he says, 
that there are no epigraphical difficulties in changing mxdn> into ndx2>. 
While metathesis of letters is not uncommon as between the Massoretic and 
LXX. Hebrew texts, yet Tau and Gimel were not at all alike in Egypto- 
Aramaic, nor in any other Semitic alphabet, nor do we know of any example 
in which one of those letters has been read for the other. The notes abound 
in conjectural emendations, more or less plausible. It isa good suggestion, 
that d:ateA@ should be read in chap. iii. 11, with codices 130 and 311, and 
the Coptic and Ethiopic versions, instead of d:aszéidw ; but we could accept 
few, if any, of his other conjectures. When it is said on p. 13 that sado 
comes from wasada, and not, as was supposed by Ludolf, from sadada, ought 
it not to be added that Dillmann had long ago suggested this? In giving a 
textual criticism of Malachi, why did the author not appeal always to the 
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Peshito, the Targum, and the Harklensian, Coptic and Armenian versions ? 
If their evidence is of any worth when they agree with one’s opinions, they 
ought certainly to be mentioned when they disagree. ——Die Klagelieder 
Jeremie in der eethiopischen Bibeliibersetzung auf Grund handschriftlicher 
Quellen mit textkritischen Anmerkungen, herausgegeben von Dr. Johannes 
Bachmann. (Halle u. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1893; Imported by B. Wester- . 
mann & Co.) This edition is based upon four manuscripts found in the 
libraries of Berlin, Oxford, Paris and Frankfort. The arrangement is the 
same as in the work on Malachi except that the notes are put under the Greek 
text, instead of separately. Noteworthy in this version are the frequent 
changes from active to passive and vice versa, where the change is in no sense 
demanded by the syntax ; the not infrequent evidences of a late revision of 
the original version in order to bring it into harmony with the Massoretic text ; 
and the frequent additions and omissions, the glosses and circumlocutions 
and paraphrases, the mistakes, confusions and corruptions. In general, the 
version agrees with codex Alexandrinus as against Vaticanus, though Dr. 
Bachmann pays no attention to the differences between the great Greek 
codices. An oversight has been made in chap. iii. 36, where it is said that 
the Ethiopic agrees with the Massoretic text. As a matter of fact, ’azaza 
‘* he commanded ”? agrees more nearly with the Greek <iz<v than with the 
Hebrew 189, On p. 50, in the note on chap. iv. 21, it is said that we 
should expect the Ethiopic imperfect asa translation of the Greek future, 
the Hebrew also being in the imperfect. But the rendering of a Greek 
future by an Ethiopic perfect has sufficient parallels to show that it may 
have been an intentional as it is a correct translation. For examples of this 
rendering, see Mark xvi. 16, Matt. viii. 12, xxiii. 12. In Gen. iv. 14, the 
Hebrew has the imperfect, the Greek the future, the Ethiopic the perfect; 
while in Gen. x]. 14, the Greek has the future, the Hebrew the perfect with 
Wau conversive, and the Ethiopic the perfect. These Ethiopic perfects de- 
note certainty in prophecy (see Dillmann’s Aethiopische Grammatik, p. 137). 
It is deeply to be regretted, that one who was so well fitted for editing Ethi- 
opic texts should have been removed so early from the field of his earthly 
activities. To have lost Dillmann and Bachmann, teacher and pupil, in one 
year, seems an irreparable loss.——Manddische Schriften aus der grossen 
Sammlung heiliger Biicher genannt Genza oder Sidra Rabba, iibersetzt und 
erlautert von Dr. W. Brandt. Only about twelve hundred persons now 
worship the god who is the actor whose deeds are recorded in the Great Book 
or Treasure of the Mandeans. But the Mandean religion must be studied 
not merely because it is one of the many religions which man has believed, 
but because of its relation to Gnosticism, Manicheanism, Parseeism and the 
old religion of the Babylonians. One of the finest episodes in it, is the 
descent of Hibil Ziwainto Hades, a parallel to the descent of Ishtar, although 
much inferior in dramatic interest. During his descent he hasa conflict with 
a giant, which has been compared with the conflict between Marduk and 
Tiamat or Bel and the Dragon. Another chapter gives an account of the 
genesis of the earth and of man. One cannot read it without thinking of 
the immense superiority in simplicity and common sense of the similar 
account in the Bible. In fact, the whole book seems like the ravings of a 
maniac, unless it be that we have lost the key to its mysteries. Nothing 
could induce one to read such stuff but the desire to see ‘‘ what fools we 
mortals be.”? The study of comparative religion should be encouraged as an 
apology for the faith once delivered to the saints. Not but that there is 
somewhat that is good in the vast mass of Mandean literature. The moral 
precepts of the first book of the Genza enjoin obedience to parents, honesty, 
truthfulness, and many other virtues; but as soon as we get beyond either 
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into the region of theology or cosmology nearly the whole of the Sidra Rabb& 
is arrant nonsense, or has been utterly misunderstood by its modern inter- 
preters. The author is to be commended for having given to the world, in 
so accessible a form, about one-fourth of the great book of the Mandeans. 
He has given usa literal translation, intending that it should be used by 
‘those who should wish to learn Mandean for themselves. It will serve as a 
dictionary and with Noldeke’s grammar will enable one to read the language 
of the original. The author gives us a review of the best literature on the 
subject of the Mandeans. In an Appendix the parallelisms between Man- 
deanism and Manicheanism are stated. He believes that the whole char- 
acter of the Manichean system, its giving to the creator a soteriological 
purpose, its dualism, and its asceticism, are very different from anything in 
the Mandean religion—— The Peoples and Languages of the World. By the 
Rev. A. Macbean Sinclair. (Published by Haszard & Moore, Charlottetown, 
P. E. Island, 1894.) Theauthor saysin starting: ‘‘ The various peoples of the 
world had a common origin.” In classifying these peoples, the principal 
things to be considered are mentioned on p. 13. In the account of the 
nations which follows one would suppose that there would be given us 
their characteristics or differentia according to the author’s own principles 
of classification. We would expect, also, to find those characteristics stated 
in some order, so that we could discern at a glance the similarities and dis- 
similarities of the different tribes, families and races of the world. But our 
expectations are not realized. We find no system in the author’s accounts. 
Two pages are given to the Hindus, all of which are taken up with history 
and language. Nothing is said of the color of the skin, of the shape of the 
skull, of their religious rites, nor of many other things which according to 
the premises of the book should be considered. Of the Kassites, it is said: 
‘* The Kassites lived east of the Persian gulf.’ Why, then, if this be all we 
know about them, should we classify them as Cushites? Of many tribes 
nothing is said except that they live in a certain locality. Out of thirty-nine 
tribes or nations mentioned, the measurements of the skull are given for but 
seven. Moreover, in many cases, the author mentions the area and the 
population of the islands or countries, although he has not stated on p. 13 
that either of these things had anything to do with the classification of tribes. 
For example, of six lines upon the Samoans, all tell about the islands, and 
their area, and population, except one sentence which tells us that ‘ they 
used bows and arrows.’’ The second part, which treats of the languages 
of the world, contains much useful and interesting information. In general, 
the treatment is satisfactory, as far as it goes. It gives a good idea of the 
syntactical structure of the various languages of mankind, and of the meth- 
ods of their classification. Owing to the smallness of the compass of the 
work, there is of necessity a lack of such thoroughness as would give 
a comprehensive view of the subject; but we are given such a glimpse 
into the science of language as makes us long for a fuller knowledge of 
it.——Porta Linguarum Orientalium, edidit Herm. L. Strack, Pars. xvi: 
Chrestomathy of Arabic Prose Pieces. By Dr. R. Briinnow. (Berlin: Reuther 
& Reichard, 1895; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) There is said to be . 
no royal road to knowledge. But certainly there is such a thing as making 
the road to learning an easy and pleasant as well as a straight and gradual one. 
For those who will learn Arabic, this little book prepares the way in a man- 
ner hitherto unapproached in effectiveness. It is worthy of that unexcelled 
grammar of Prof. Socin in connection with which it is intended to serve as a 
first introduction to the study of Arabian literature. After giving us twenty- 
two pages of pointed text containing the history of Bilkis from the ‘‘ Legends 
of the Prophets,” by Talabi, the author inserts a short history of the Omay- 
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yad caliphate abridged from the original texts and altered wherever regard 
for space or clearness made alterations necessary. Three selections from the 
Kitabu-l-Agani illustrate the peculiar forms of social life among the ancient 
Bedouins. These are followed by the first, twenty-eighth and eighty-first su- 
rahs of the Koran, with pointed text ; and last of all, but one of the features 
most useful and necessary for beginners, is a thirteen-page selection from the 
native grammar Agurrumiyya, giving the peculiar nomenclature of the Arab 
grammarians. The glossary is fully up to the requirements of such a work. 
The definitions are made in both German and English, and occasional refer- 
ences are made to the grammar of Prof. Socin. For practical purposes in 
teaching, we would prefer that numerous references to the grammar had 
been made in either marginal or foot-notes. Especially in beginning to read, 
we have found that the fuller such references are, the better and easier it is 
for both teacher and scholar.—Grammatik des jiidisch-palestinischen Ara- 
miisch nach den Idiomen des palestinischen Talmud und Midrasch, des On. 
kelostargum (Cod. Socini 84) und der jerusalemischen Targume zum Penta- 
teuch, von Gustav Dalman. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1894; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) This grammar is an attempt to 
describe the post-Biblical Aramaic of the Jews of Palestine, especially in its 
orthography and etymology. The author divides the literature of the Jewish 
Aramaic into four parts, written respectively in the three dialects called 
Judean, Galilean and Babylonian and in a fourth or mixed dialect. He 
shows in his Introduction how these dialects differ in age, locality and ety- 
mology; and on the basis of their differences, he makes a classification of the 
literary monuments which have come down to us. In the grammar proper, 
the discussions are exceedingly good and thorough. Dr. Dalman does not 
point the consonants, because he believes that the true pronunciation and 
pointings have been corrupted through the influence of the Hebrew scribes, 
until it would be impossible to put the vocalization of the Targums found 
in the manuscripts and printed editions at the foundation of a scientific con- 
struction of the orthography and etymology. To New Testament scholars 
the work will be interesting because of the numerous attempts made to ex- 
plain the proper names of the Jews, such as Barnabas, Matthew and Alpheus. 
Allegheny. RoBERT Dick WILSON. 


VI.—ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


THE FEsTIVAL HALL OF OsSORKON II, IN THE GREAT TEMPLE OF 
BuBAstTiIs. By EDOUARD NAVILLE. Tenth Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 1887-1889. With Forty Plates. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1892. Folio, pp. vi, 40. $6. 


In an earlier number of this REVIEW (January, 1892), Naville’s volume 
on Bubastis, to which this is really an appendix, was noticed. Taken to- 
gether they are noble monuments to the enthusiasm and enterprise of those 
who guide the affairs of the society which, under the name of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, has done so much to clear up some of the problems of 
Egyptian history and its connection with the Biblical narrative. From this 
particular standpoint the present volume is possibly of less interest than 
those on Pithom, Goshen and Tanis; but the same might be said of those on 
Naukratis and Daphne, which, however, were and are of great value in 
another way, for they show directly the existence of important Greek settle- 
ments in the Nile Delta at an early time, and they reveal the relation between 
Egyptian and Greek art, while at the same time pointing out, indirectly, the 
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fact that there was an important connection between the Greek in Egypt 
and the Jew in Palestine. The excavations of Petrie and Bliss, at Lachish, 
have shown that this influence was not restricted to Naukratis and Daphne, 
in the Delta, but that it extended to the borders of the Holy Land itself, if 
not further. This is a matter upon which we are only beginning to be in- 
structed (as also upon the earlier relations subsisting between the Hittites 
and the Egyptians), and possibilities are opened up which may lead to the 
modification of views now considered firmly established. 

The present volume appeals to usonstill another side. It deals exclusively 
with the temple which Herodotus saw and which he described as the most 
beautiful in Egyyt (ii. 187, 1388). The labor which M. Naville has expended 
upon this memoir has been great; beyond the comprehension of the uniniti- 
ated. To recover the plan and structure of the temple from scattered blocks, 
and to read and tell the meaning of the inscriptions after their long burial, is 
enough to make a man’s reputation. But in this work the author is an 
experienced hand, and in the forty plates (most of them double-page repro- 
ductions) he has had the assistance of the facile fingers and artistic pen of 
his wife. The story told in the text is as clear as such things can be made, 
and the line drawings of the inscriptions and pictures are distinct and accu. 
rate. In publishing the present volume the “ Fund” has the honor of 
placing before the world a monograph which has a permanent and a distinct 
scientific value. Having obtained the material, it was its duty and its priv- 
ilege to make the facts known even if it cannot be claimed that they have a 
peculiar value for those whose interest is unwisely restricted to the simple 
** Egypticity ’’ of the Biblical narrative. 

It may not be out of place here to call attention to another and more exten- 
sive undertaking of the ‘* Fund.” A beginning has been made upon an 
archeological survey of Egypt, by which are to be preserved to knowledge 
those monuments which have been overlooked and defectively reported by 
earlier explorers. It is a colossal undertaking, one in which the managers 
should have the hearty sympathy and cooperation of all those to whom the 
monuments of antiquity are of interest, and who feel that the present gener- 
ation owes a debt to the investigators of the next. Vandalism of various 
sorts will soon place the monuments of Egyptian civilization and history 
beyond the possibility of resurrection, and for their preservation there is no 
time like the present. America has had a place of honor among the con- 
tributors to the Fund, and the enthusiasm is mainly due to the energetic 
efforts and the ceaseless labors of the ‘t‘ Honorary Secretary for America,”’ 
the Rev. William C. Winslow, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., of Boston. 

Union Theological Seminary. CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


BENI HAsAN. Part I. By Percy E. NEwserry. With Plans and 
Measurements of the Tombs by G. Willoughby Fraser, F.S.A. With 
Forty-nine Plates. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
1894. 4to, pp. 85. $5. 


The valuable work which has been done by the Egypt Exploration Fund 
in Lower Egypt has received its due reward of praise. Each succeeding 
memoir has furnished reliable statements of facts and accurate representa- 
tions of monuments and inscriptions which have now become the permanent 
possession of the world. Having cleared up some of the problems, and 
having shown that no material exists at certain promising sites for the solu- 
tion of others, the ‘‘ Fund,”? without abandoning entirely its former field of 
labor, has undertaken another work which is provided for by a special fund. 
The first fruits of this new undertaking is now before us. It is a stately 
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volume beginning a series which is to be known as the Archeological Survey 
of Egypt. The hand of the vandal, native or alien, Moslem or Frank, is 
being laid upon the monuments of Egypt with ruthless violence. In order 
to anticipate some of the damage thus wrought, agents are at work copying 
the inscriptions and making a thesaurus. But the day of the collection of 
isolated texts has gone by. French scholars have led the way in making 
thorough studies of groups of buildings or of single edifices, and, working 
upon the codperative plan, they promise by and by to give us a complete 
collection of the antiquities of Egypt. The English ‘‘ Fund ”’ now enters the 
field and takes as its basis the series of tombs which are cut out of the cliff 
on the east of the Nile about midway between Minyeh and Roda, and which 
are known as the tombs of Beni Hasan (or Hassan). 

The interest attaching to these monuments and the scenes which they 
depict, is mainly due to the fact that they come from nobles of the twelfth 
and contiguous dynasties, a period of great prosperity and importance in the 
history of the country, breaking the gloom which otherwise would have ex- 
tended over the ten dynasties. It was at this time that Egypt began her 
conquests to the south, penetrating to Nubia and perhapsfurther, and it was 
this period which furnished the classic models in literature and writing that 
held sway long after they had ceased to be the correct expression of current 
speech and idiom. The monumentsof Beni Hasan thus form asort of native 
monograph on that period, illustrating the culture and customs of the time. 

The *“‘ Fund ”’ in falling into line with modern methods of investigation, and 
in endeavoring to present an exhaustive picture of these remains, again lays 
the world of specialists and, with them, the intelligent public, under a debt 
of gratitude. Its task is a difficult one on account of the fading of the once 
bright colors of wall and hieroglyph, and also on account of the difficulty of 
reaching some of the latter with ladder and candle. In reproducing the 
inscriptions it has been necessary to reduce the scale, but almost uniformly 
the work has been done successfully. Theshape of the volume is convenient ; 
a statement not possible in speaking of the ‘* elephant ’’ folios of the French 
and German governments in times gone by. Care has been taken to give all 
details possible (in vivid contrast with the French Description de l’ Egypte), 
and also information as to the other places where any of the texts have been 
published. The exact location of each object has been indicated by chart 
and described in the text. The effect of this detail is to make a book which 
can scarcely be called ‘‘ popular,” but one which the scientific world will 
appreciate, with hearty acknowledgment of the enterprise and devotion of 
the ** Fund.”’ 

New York. CHARLES R. GILLETT. 


ORIENTAL DipLoMAcy. Being the Transliterated Text of the Cuneiform 
Despatches Between the Kings of Egypt and Western Asia in the Fif- 
teenth Century before Christ, discovered at Tell-el-Amarna, and now 
preserved in the British Museum. With full Vocabulary, Grammatical 
Notes, ete. By CHARLES BEZOLD. London: Luzac & Co., 1893. 


In the winter of ’87-’88, a large and important collection of clay tablets in 
the cuneiform script were placed on sale at Cairoand Ekhmim. They were 
found at Tell-el-Amarna, a town on the east bank of the Nile, about one 
hundred and eighty miles south of Memphis, near the ancient site of the 
royal city of Khu-en-aten, or Amenophis IV, the ‘‘ heretic’ king of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Soon after his accession, Amenophis renounced the wor- 
ship of the Theban god Amen and endeavored to introduce the worship of 
Aten (or Sun-disk). He was vigorously opposed by the priesthood, and 
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finally compelled to withdraw from Thebes. The site above mentioned was 
selected and there he built a new town, temple and palace. Upon the re- 
moval of the royal house from Thebes, as appears from the letters to Ameno- 
phis IIT in this collection, as well as from a hieratic note on one of the Berlin 
tablets, a part, at least, of the royal archives was transferred to the new town 
of Khu-en-aten. The discovery is said to have been made by a peasant 
woman while ‘‘ searching for antiquities in the sands and stones at the foot of 
the mountains behind the village, in which there are several rock-hewn 
tombs.’’ The collection consists of about three hundred and twenty tablets 
and fragments. Eighty-two are in the British Museum, one hundred and 
sixty in the Berlin Museum, sixty in the Museum of Ghizeh (formerly at 
Boulaq), and a few are in the hands of private persons. 

An extensive literature has already appeared in connection with these let- 
ters. The articles which first appeared, as might be expected, had little value 
other than the mere temporary one of exciting interest in the new discovery. 
Almost every statement needed correction. Prof. Sayce, writing in the 
Academy, April 7, 1888, says: ‘* Most of the tablets contain copies of des- 
patches sent to the Babylonian king by his officers in Upper Egypt, and as 
one of them speaks of the conquest of Amasis (Kasad Amasi), while another 
seems to mention the name of Apries, the king in question must have been 
Nebuchadnezzar. The conquest of Egypt, so long doubted, is now, there- 
fore, a fact of history.”” But there was no ground for the supposition that 
the tablets were copies. The Egyptian word ‘ mi’tt,” found in one of the 
hieratic notes appended by the Egyptian keeper of the archives, usually 
means ‘‘ copy ;”? but even this tablet is undoubtedly an original. The letters 
were not addressed to a Babylonian king; Babylonian ‘‘ officers’? were not 
in Egypt at the time; the king in question was Amenophis IV (or Ameno- 
phis IIL), and the tablets show instead of a conquered Egypt (which occurred 
first under Esarhaddon), Egyptian rule and influence throughout Syria, 
Pheenicia and Palestine and matrimonial alliances established between the 
royal houses of Egypt and Babyloniana. Prof. Sayce’s erroneous conclusions 
were due, in part, to the unusual difliculties besetting these texts, as well as 
to the fact that he had only a limited number at hand, and these, for the 
most part, fragmentary. Fortunately, there were in Berlin some young 
scholars who were in a position to examine more carefully the tablets in the 
Royal Museum. A month after the above statement by Prof. Sayce, there 
appeared the first accurate account of their age and authorship and of the 
general character of their contents, in an article entitled ‘‘ Der Thontafel- 
Fund von Tell-el-Amarna.’’ Dr. Erman was the first to recognize the Egyp- 
tian names of Amenophis III and Amenophis IV in the Assyrian Nim- (or 
Mim-)mu-ri-ja and Napkhururija (in Egyptian, respectively, Neb-ma-Ra 
and Nefer-kheperu-Ra). On the Assyriological side the most valuable work 
was done by Dr. Winckler. 

Happily, the entire collection is now in the hands of Assyrian students. 
The cuneiform texts of the Berlin and Ghizeh collections have been edited 
by Drs. Winckler and Abel. The British Museum collection appeared in 
May, 1892. This was the joint work of Drs. Bezold and Budge.* In Decem- 
ber last, Dr. Bezold published a companion work to The Tell-el-Amarna 

‘ablets of the British Museum The title of this latter work, Oriental 
Diplomacy, is somewhat ambiguous. The book consists of a transliteration 
of the texts contained in the preceding volume. A brief statement of the 
contents accompanies each letter. Forty pages of Introduction deal with 
the linguistic peculiarities of the texts. The author has refrained from giv- 


* Prof. Sayce’s review of this work in the Academy, we are sorry to say, does not do justice 
to its authors, nor do the criticisms offered bear scholarly examination. 
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ing a translation, and, as we think, wisely, until Assyriologists shall have more 
thoroughly discussed the difficulties to be dealt with by the translator. No 
one scholar is sufficient for this. The British Museum collection consists of 
one letter from Amenophis IIL to Kallimma-Sin, the king of Northern 
Babylonia, or Kardunijash, as it was then and also later known; three let- 
ters from Burraburijash, king of Kardunijash, to Amenophis IV ; three let- 
ters from the king of Alashija (a country probably southwest of Tunis and 
Aleppo) to the king of Egypt, Amenophis III or LV; three letters from the 
king of Mitanni (east of the Upper Euphrates) to Amenophis III and one to 
the wife of the same king; fourteen letters from the governor of Byblos, 
eleven of which are to the king of Egypt, three to an Egyptian official; two 
from Beyrut, four from Tyre; fifteen from governors of towns in Pheenicia 
and Syria; eight from governors of towns (the locations of which are un- 
known); and one mythological tablet. 

Apart from the interest which these letters of themselves created they 
brought to linguistic students arf additional surprise, in that one of the let- 
ters is written in a language previously unknown. The tablet is in the Ber- 
lin collection. It is about 20x10 inches, with double columns on obverse and 
reverse. Each column is divided into several paragraphs of unequal length. 
The inscription contains five hundred and thirteen lines. The first paragraph 
of seven lines is written in Assyrian, and though the greater part of this 
section is broken off, parts of the names of Amenophis III and Tushratta 
(viz.,.... Mu-ri-ja and... . rat-ta) are preserved, and the remainder 
shows that the section consisted of the usual introductory salutation found 
in the letters of the king of Mitanni to the king of Egypt. The material 
of the tablet is the same as that of the other Mitanni tablets. Independent 
attempts have been made at decipherment by Drs. Jensen, Briinnow and 
Prof. Sayce. The Assyrian characters are used throughout ; but, with afew 
exceptions, the simple signs, consisting of one consonant and one vowel, are 
used. In this respect the language approaches more nearly an alphabetic 
system than the Assyrian, which makes frequent use of the compound sylla- 
bles. A complete decipherment of the tablet is impossible until others are 
found written in the same language. 

These letters shed a fresh light upon the political relations and conditions 
of Western Asia and Egypt. We see that communications between the 
different countries through the medium of Assyria was incessant. Inter- 
change of natural products was extensive. j Horses, garments, oils, precious 
stones, chariots plated with gold, etc., were sent from Alashija to Egypt. 
From Mitanni in the northeast, horses and ehariots and gold ornaments for 
the queen were despatched to cement the long-standing friendship between the 
two countries. Gold for the service and adornment of temples was sent from 
Egypt to Babylonia. Sidon, Beyrut and Arvad were already naval ports, in 
whose harbors were ships of war. Matrimonial alliances, which began to be 
formed by Egypt with foreign courts in the reign of Thothmes III, were 
now frequent. Babylonian princesses were married to Egyptian kings; but 
Egyptian princesses, it appears, were not married to foreigners. Shutarna 
of Mesopotamia gave his daughter in marriage to Amenophis III, and, ac- 
cording to an Egyptian scarab of this king, sent with her a retinue of three 
hundred and seventeen maid-servants. Tushratta, his son, king of Mitanni, 
afterwards gave his daughter to the same king. A sister of Kallimma-Sin, 
king of Kardunijash, and two of his daughters (one of whom was promised 
in childhood) were likewise married to Amenophis III. None of these 
women were honored with the title of ‘‘ queen,” a distinction which appears 
to have been bestowed upon Thi only (Ti-i-i on the tablets), who, from the 
portrait found in her tomb, which was opened at the beginning of the present 
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century at Thebes, is also supposed to have been of Syrian lineage. Fathers, 
apparently of their own consent, sent their daughters to the Egyptian palace, 
while youths and maidens, taken as captives, were common gifts. One gov- 
ernor reports the despatch of ten women and thirty eunuchs. 

These letters reveal the same states of dependence and revolt on the part 
of Pheenician and Syrian towns as are chronicled in the annals of Egypt 
from the time of Thothmes III, 1633 B.C. The inhabitants of the same 
country of Tunip, which was captured by Thothmes, and whose people he 
afterwards utterly destroyed, because of their participation in the Syrian 
revolt, are found in one of the letters appealing to the king of Egypt for help 
against their rebel governor. Tunip was in close proximity to the land of 
Hobah (Gen. xiv. 15), in which was the city of Damascus (Timasgi, in the 
letters). Aziru, the governor of Tunip, is called to account by the king. He 
is charged with friendship with the Hittites and with disrespectful treatment 
of the king’s official. He replies with the usual expressions of loyalty. ‘‘ To 
the great king, my lord, my god, my sun, Aziru, thy servant (sendeth), as 
follows: Seven times and seven times to the feet of my lord, my god, my 
divine sun, I cast myself down. .... Listen not to the wicked’ men who 
charge me with disloyalty before the king my lord.’”’ He claims to have 
accorded to the Hittite messengers only such respect as was required of him 
as the king’s official, and pleads absence from the city as the reason for not 
receiving the royal messenger. His old enemies, the N uchassi, have captured 
his cities, and the Chatib have plundered their gold and silver. Another let- 
ter from the city of Qatna (a city near Damascus) to Amenophis III proves 
the falseness of these protestations of fidelity. Aziru has captured several 
of the inhabitants of Qatna, whose governor proclaims himself the faithful 
vassal of Amenophis, and the Nuchassi, together with other peoples bordering 
on the Euphrates, are reported faithful to the Egyptian king. From these 
letters it appears that countries which acknowledged the sovereignty of Egypt 
were often involved in wars with one another. 

The despatches from the governor of Byblos report the hostilities of the 
rebels and the difficulties with which the governor holds out against his ene- 
mies. He sends troops to the support of Tsumuri (cf. Gen. x. 18) ; but these 
are lost. The ships of Tsumuru, Beyrut and Sidon are lost off the Palestinian 
or Amorite (Amurri) coast. Tsumuru falls, and the entire coast line from 
Bibylos to Egypt is liable to the same fate unless help come speedily from 
Egypt. Byblos is surrounded by foes and its governor is shut up within it 
‘like a bird in a cage.”? His own relatives urge him to make a league with 
the rebel leaders. At last Beyrut has fallen, all the cities of the frontier and 
mountains have rebelled, and Abd-ashirti of Byblos and his rebel son, 
Aziru, of Tunip, are in control. Similar despatches were sent from Tyre, 
Askelon, Gezer (cf. Josh. x. 33), ete. 

In addition to the familiar proper names already quoted occur many others 
which greatly aid us in studying the geography of Palestine and Syria, be- 
sides being of great linguistic value. Some of the better known are Jerusa- 
lem (u-ru-sa-lim), from which there are six letters in the Berlin collection, 
Megiddo, Gaza, Joppa, Lachish, Hatsur (Hazor, Josh. xi. 1), Accho, Ajalunu 
(Aijalon, cf. Josh. x. 12). Interesting personal names are Abi-milki (ef. 
Abimelek, Ju. viii. 32), Ili-milk (cf. Elimelech, Ruthi. 2), Biti-ili (ef. Bethuel, 
Gen. xxii. 23, one of the sons of Nahor), Dudu (David), a high official at the 
court of Pharoah. A point of great interest brought out by these tablets 
bears upon the religion of Egypt as affected by the Babylonian cult of the 
sun-god. The governor of Qatna appeals to Amenophis III for means to 
ransom the ‘‘sun-god of Egypt,’? which had been carried away by the Chatti. 
He says that Shamash, the sun-god, the god of his fathers, became also the 
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god of the ancestors of Amenophis, and that they called himself by his name, 
referring probably to the formation of names or titles with the word “* Ra.’’ 
The statement is analogous to that contained in Gen. iv. 26: ‘* Then it was 
begun to call by the name Yaweh.’’ The statement proves that in the 
fifteenth century B.C., the belief was current that the worship of the sun- 
god in Egypt had been introduced from Asia. In another letter the gods of 
Tunip are said to be the same as the gods of Egypt. The worship of Ishtar 
was introduced into Egypt prior to the reign of AmenophisIII. A letter 
from the king of Mitanni to this king expresses the wish that he will cause 
the worship of this goddess ‘‘ to be increased tenfold more than formerly,’’ 
and adds: ‘* May IStar, the lady of heaven, preserve my brother and myself 
for one hundred thousand years ”’ (not ‘* one hundred years,’’ Dr. Bezold).* 
It is already clear from these letters that Babylonian influence was so 
widespread at this early age that whatever be the facts as to the date of the 
composition of some of the books of the Old Testament, it is by no means 
necessary to postulate an exilic lifein Babylon in order to account for the 
Babylonian coloring which they show. Since the discovery of the Babylo- 
nian account of creation and the flood scholars have not failed to notice the 
similarity between them and the Biblical narratives. Thesame correspond- 
ences, which cannot be accidental, are found in the Babylonian and Biblical 
conceptions of Hades. The historical and archeological evidences of a con- 
nection between Mesopotamia and the West increase year by year. Not to 
refer to other points well known, a large number of inscribed Babylonian 
and Assyrian cylinders have been found within the last few years in Cy- 
prus belonging to the pre-Pheenician and pre-Hellenic period. The evi- 
dence that comes from this archeological side, .while it is insufficient to 
determine the extent of Babylonian influence in Asia Minor at that time, 
leaves no doubt that prior to the time of Sargon I of Agade it had already 
become potent in Cyprus and regions adjacent. The Babylonian duodeci- 
mal and sexagesimal system was introduced. Weights in the form of rings, 
coins and images of the gods were brought thither. The later coins of Lydia, 
whose weight and quality were attested by the royal stamp, were the later 
development of a currency which in cruder form had been used centuries 
before in Mesopotamia. Dr. Lehman’s support of this fact, however, drawn 
from the letter of Burriburijash to the king of Egypt, in which he requests 
that a certain amount of gold be sent to him in return for his present, rests 
upon a wrong translation: hurasu.... ahaa limurma liknuk does not, I take 
it, refer to the testing and stamping of the gold. As it appears from some 
of the other letters of this collection, the gold despatched from Egypt was not 
always delivered asit had been received by the messengers, and, to avoid this, 
request is made that ‘‘ my brother may himself supervise the gold and seal 
it.”’ The fact is, nevertheless, sufficiently attested by the discoveries at 
Cyprus and Hissarlik. The origin of many classical and oriental tradi- 
tions, mythologies, cosmological ideas as well as religious beliefs, goes 
back to the Euphrates valley, in which, according to the Biblical account 
viewed in the light of Assyriological research, was the Garden of Eden. 
Dr. Zimmern, one of the most cautious as well as competent of the 
younger Assyriologists and Biblical students, has lately suggested that 
there isa strong probability that the blessing of Jacob upon his sons (Gen. 
xlix) is connected in form and partly in substance with the Babylonian 
mythical ideas of the twelve signs of the zodiac. At the same time, he dis- 
claims any thought of reducing the blessing of Jacob to a zodiacal myth. 


* The passage is to be read: isht¢én méat li-im Saniti. The prayer is for a future life. The 
Babylonians, as well as the Egyptians, were firm believers in immortality, and evidently the 
king of Mitanni shared this belief. 
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‘The same scholar has also given us a translation of a fragmentary mythologi- 
cal tablet that was found inthe Tell-el-Amarna collection. The myth relates 
to Adapa, the son of Ea. Adapa, enraged at the waters which surge about 
him, as he is fishing in the sea, breaks the wings of the wind. He is sum- 
moned before the throne of Anu. The god Ea instructs his son Adapa what 
to do in the presence of the god of heaven. ‘* When thou enterest the pres- 
ence of Anu, food of death will be offered to thee, eat it not; water of death 
will be brought to thee, drink it not; a garment will be brought to thee, 
put iton.’? Adapa obeyed these instructions. Anu asks why Ea has allowed 
a sinful man to behold the secrets of heaven. Then Anu cried with a loud 
voice: **O Adapa, why didst thou not eat and drink ? The gift of life can- 
not be thine.”’ All this reminds one strikingly of the words spoken of Adam 
after he had eaten of the forbidden fruit : ‘‘ The man is become as one of us 
to know good and evil. And, now, lest he put forth his hand and take also 
of the tree of life and live forever, therefore, the Lord God sent him forth 
from the Garden of Eden.’’? Hereis food of life, food of death, divine knowl- 
edge, in Genesis tree of life, tree of death, and divine knowledge (knowledge 
of good and evil). The Biblical account is located in the Garden of Eden 
and Edimu is in the Babylonian plain. Adapa is the son of Ea, the god of 
agriculture, in whose city of Eridu ‘‘ the tree of life’? was planted. Prof. 
Sayce, at the meeting of the Oriental Congress in London, reported that 
he had copied a tablet in the British Museum years ago, a tablet of the same 
mythological character as that found in this collection, and which supplied 
the information necessary to the understanding of this Adapa myth. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Sayce’s translation of this tablet, Adapa was not only the son of 
Ea, but was also the first man, ‘“‘ the seedof mankind.” I acknowledge some 
difficulty in seeing in the name of Adapa the exact equivalent of Adama. 
Prof. Sayce says: ‘‘ Adapa (or Adama, as it may also be read).’? I cannot 
recall any case in which the sign ** pa ’’ has the value ‘‘ ma,”’ nor am I aware 
of the interchange between ‘‘ p’ and ‘‘m’ in Assyrian. Its cognate ‘*b’’ is 
often changed to ‘‘m”’ under the influence of a following consonant where 
assimilation takes place, as in the case of Ni-im-mu-ri-ja for Ni-ib-mu-ri-ja. 

In view of the literary art so widely known at this early period and of the 
fact that the imperishable clay tablet was used, we may reasonably look to 
the future for other important discoveries. The ancient cities of Palestine 
are yet unexplored. Lachish has already given an earnest of what may be 
expected. It has furnished a tablet which contains the name of ‘‘ Zimrida,”’ 
the governor of Lachish, from whom one of the letters in the Tell-el-Amarna 
collection had been sent to the king of Egypt: Kirjath-sepher means “ city 
of records,”’ or *‘ book town.”? Men of means interested in Biblical study can 
hardly wish for a better outlook for the investment of their money, from a 
scientific standpoint, than that afforded them in connection with the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. 

University of Michigan. é J. A. CRAIG. 


[By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, XVIII:] Social Life Among the Assyrians 
and Babylonians. By A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Deputy Professor of Philology, 
Oxford. (London: The Religious Tract Society, 1893.) This isa capital book 
on an important theme; charmingly written, and at the same time one of 
the most accurate works of the genialauthor. Thesubject of whichit treats 
is still in the first stages of investigation; but the book is abreast of dis- 
covery and affords true insight into the social life of the people whence the 
Hebrews sprang, in contact with whom they lived for centuries, and from 
whom they derived conceptions and customs. These remarks regarding the 
character of the book apply to the first seven chapters. <A different judgment 
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must be passed on the eighth and last. It contains indeed some valuable 
suggestions; but it lacks the substantial monumental foundation of the pre- 
ceding. Statements important if true, are often unsupported theory.—— 
(By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, XIX:] The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, 
Especially in the Far East. By Joseph Edkins, B.A., D.D., Shanghai, China. 
(New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co.; London: The Religious 
Tract Society). The author’s theory of the origin and course of history—not 
formally stated in the book, but incidentally alluded to in the course of the 
discussion and assumed in the argument—is that the primitive home of man- 
kind was Babylonia. Man dwelt together as one family, with one speech. 
Emigration began in antediluvian days. Bodies of men had detached them- 
selves from their fellowsand wandered into the highlands on the east, among 
other places, before the deluge, developing dialects in language, and laying 
the foundations of the Chinese, Tibetan and Mongol speech. The inhabi- 
tants of this region were not affected by the flood, for they have no ancient 
native tradition of the event. The deluge was partial, submerging Egypt 
and western Asia (Dawson). After this catastrophe, when men had mul- 
tiplied, they again began to distribute themselves over the earth by emigra- 
tion. In the fourth millennium before Christ, Babylonia [with a non-Semitic 
population ?] Elam and Egypt were in high civilization. The Aryans were 
in Europe consolidating their language. The Semites were in the highlands 
of central Asia, spreading gradually into Elam (Gen. x). Then began the 
Aryan invasion. These people came back from Europe to Asia, the home of 
their forefathers, fighting their way. They doubled the Caspian sea, taking 
their route through the country to the east. Descending upon high Asia, 
they dispossessed the inhabitants. Continuing their career of conquest south- 
ward, they reached and subjugated northern India. By this invasion the 
Chinese were driven eastward and found their way into the country which 
they still occupy, while the Semites were pressed westward and overwhelmed 
the Babylonian plain and Arabia. In the new home the Semitic mother- 
tongue broke up into (confusion of tongues) Babylonish-Assyrian, Aramaic, 
Hebrew, Pheenician, Arabic, Sabean and Ethiopic. After the Aryan con- 
quest of northern India, the ancient Persians consolidated. In connection 
with this theory of the course of history, the author traces the early spread 
of religious ideas, true and false, from Babylonia and other centres of 
thought into the remote regions of the earth, chiefly into Persia, India and 
China. The religion of primitive man was monotheistic, of which one evi- 
dence is that the most ancient religion of China was monotheistic. The aim 
of the book is ‘‘ to prove, mainly from the facts of language, that ages before 
Abraham there was a revelation, and that this is recoverable.”’ Yet the 
linguistic discussions are among the weakest portions of the book, and are 
conducted in disdain or in blissful ignorance of the accepted principles of 
philology. A valuable feature of the treatise is the constant insistance upon 
the truth that the reality precedes the myth. Back of the mythology, the 
root out of which it has grown, is a sound doctrine. This truth has been 
exhibited by Brugsch in the domain of Egyptology ; and the author produces 
evidence of it, as occasion offers, among Aryans, Semites and Chinese. He 
emphasizes also, to the advantage of his argument, the indisposition of the 
Chinese mind to construct mythology. The chief interest of the book centres 
in the discussion of the character and contents of the ancient religion of 
China. The author contends that monotheism, burnt offerings and ancestor 
worship were carried by the Chinese into their country at the time of their 
immigration ; and that mythology, astrology and like false notions are later 
importations. The book, it may be remarked in this connection, is the work 
of a resident of many years in China, and an ardent student of Chinese litera- 
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ture. The title-page bears no date, which is an injustice on the part of the 
publishers to would-be purchasers ignorant whether the book is a recent 
work, promising the latest results of investigation, or is some ancient pro- 
duction of the press and already obsolete. On perusal it will be discovered 
that the present volume has been issued since September 1892 (p. 55). 
Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIs. 


VIL—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


HOMER AND THE Epic. By ANDREW LANG. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 8vo, pp. xii, 424. 


This work suggests what the author himself has already suggested in a 
review in Longman’s Magazine for September, 1892, where he says, ‘* The 
German critic of the Odyssey dedicates his collection of mares’ nests to Well- 
hausen, the critic of the Old Testament. Are we to begin to suspect that 
Old Testament criticism is on the same level His statement of 
the Homeric question strikingly resembles the Pentateuchal question. The 
question is, he says, ‘‘ the question of the unity of authorship. The critics 
pick out or invent blemishes all but invisible,” and ‘‘ they regard these as 
only to be explained by diversity of authorship and by the redacting, patching 
and combining into a mechanical whole of lays, fragments and mutilated 
epics wrought by many hands in many ages.”’ 

Being a literary critic, Mr. Lang can afford to call such things as these 
‘¢ mares’ nests ’’ without fear of the odiwm theologicum. What would happen 
if a conservative higher critic should say of the radicals that ‘‘ with a pre- 
conceived idea’’ they have gone on, although “‘ no positive, satisfactory and 
harmonious results have been won. This restless business of analysis, which 
has lasted so long, impatient of its own fruitlessness, yet unconvinced of it, 
builds up and pulls down and builds up again; while its shifting foundations, 
its insufficient and falsely applied criteria, condemn it to remain fruitless, 
tedious and repulsive. The observer marks with amazement the degree of 
intellectual short-sightedness produced by excessive and exclusive analysis, 
ete.!°? One thing in particular which Mr. Lang says is very much to the 
point—viz., that the question ‘‘ is aliterary problem, and yet attempts are con- 
stantly made to solve it by other than literary methods.’’ If the Pentateuchal 
problem is to be solved, it, too, must be solved by literary methods. 

Princeton. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 


Die Philosophie der Geschichte. Von R. Rocholl. Zweiter Band: Der 
positive Aufbau. S8vo, pp. xvi, 612. (Gittingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
precht, 1893.) Prof. Flint’s History of the Philosophy of History in France 
and Germany was published in 1874, and provided us with the first worthy 
attempt to estimate the thought of workers in this great department of in- 
vestigation. After just twenty years, the enlarged and rewritten reissue is 
begun under the broader title of History of the Philosophy of History, of 
which the first installment has already appeared, treating of Historical Philo- 
sophy in France, French Belgium and Switzerland. No other work has stood 
worthily by Flint’s except Rocholl’s former volume, published as long ago as 
1878, under the title: Die Philosophie der Geschichte: Darstellung und Kritik 
der Versuche zu einem Aufbau derselben. His method was different from 
Flint’s, inasmuch as Flint divides the material according to nationality, while 
Rocholl seeks to hold the subject before him in its unity,and passes from nation- 
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ality to nationality as the development of the subject seems torequire. Certainly 
this is an improvement on Flint’s plan, and the improvement shows itself es- 
pecially in Flint’s overloaded Introduction. Rocholl further advances on Flint 
in so far as he has the courage to follow his survey of the history of the science 
with a constructive attempt of his own. This Flint declines to do, on the 
plea that his own view is sufficiently developed in his criticism of others. 
From the first, however, Rocholl promised to supplement his volume of criti- 
cism with one of positive construction. But, as he himself says, it is easier 
to criticise others’ work than to improve upon it ; and the years have run on 
from 1878 to 1893 before he has been able to complete his plan. At length 
the promised construction is before us, and it seems worth waiting for. After 
discussing with great thoroughness the factors and the work of history, the 
author passes in review the structure of the history of all peoples, and seeks 
a point of view from which he may observe not only the material out of which 
it is built, in its parts and as a whole, not even the nature of its technique, 
or the constructive skill with which it has been wrought; but from which he 
may grasp the thought that rules the entire edifice. So viewing the course of 
universal history, he finds that it centres in the advent of the Son of Man. 
Sweeping the eye over the whole field of human activity, as the astronomer 
sweeps his eye over the heavens, noting the regular movements of the great 
bodies which come into view, investigating all perturbations and puzzling 
phenomena, at last the centre is found: ‘‘ We have found in the appearance 
of the Mediator whom the Church proclaims to us, the desiderated central 
astronomical point. We have found in Him the point of unity, in which all 
these requirements, like so many lines, meet and lose themselves. In this 
phenomenon all questions find their solution. . ... Without it the whole 
becomes an unordered mass, collapsed, purposeless, meaningless.’’ Rocholl 
does not pretend, of course, that the mere survey of the material of history, 
approached with no clue, will yield such great results. As fully as Flint and 
Grau (Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 1886, i), he recognizes that 
our religious conceptions really give us our clue to the philosophy of history. 
But he contends with great force that only these religious conceptions will 
give us any basis for a philosophy of history : that only on their assumption does 
history become a unit. And he rightly argues that the assumption is verified 
by its results. We cannot do more here than point students of history to this 
comprehensive and well-packed volume, and to congratulate them on the 
accessibility of its treasures. The Meeting-place of Geology and History. 
By Sir J. William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 223. (Lon- 
don: The Religious Tract Society ; New York, Chicago and Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1894.) This little book contains the substance 
of Dr. Dawson’s Lowell Lectures, and has as its object ‘to give a clear and 
accurate statement of facts bearing on the character of the debatable ground 
intervening between the later part of the geological record and the beginnings 
of sacred and secular history.’’ It is one of Dr. Dawson's best books: and every- 
body who knows Dr. Dawson will understand that that is saying a great deal. 
Dr. Dawson concludes that no link of derivation of man from the lower 
animals has yet been discovered ; that the interval which divides man from 
the animals is immense ; that man is a recent comer upon the earth ; that there 
is but one species of man; that the diluvial era gives a double origin for man ; 
and the like. Those who are interested in the antiquity of man on the earth 
will do well to consult what Dr. Dawson has to say of the much discussed 
relics found in the Trenton gravels.——A Short History of Syriac Literature. 
By the late William Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 296. (London: Adam & Charles Black ; 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894.) Students of Syriac literature have long 
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since learned the amazingly compressed excellence of the late Dr. Wright’s: 
article, ‘‘ Syriac Literature,”’ in the xxii vol. of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1887.) It will be a great convenience to have it now in the form of a handy 
volume, furnished with an Index, and brought up to date by notes (chiefly 
bibliographical) from the hands of the author himself, M. Duval, Dr. North, 
and especially the late Dr. W. Robertson Smith. A rereading of the section 
on the Syriac versions of Holy Scripture increases our admiration of its thor- 
ough learning, caution and balance. Those who are attracted to the study 
of this subject by the publication of the new codex of the Syriac Gospels, from 
Sinai, may well prepare themselves for estimating what is now being written 
about that codex by perusing this admirable summary. The Gospel of 
Buddha, according to old records. Told by Paul Carus. 12mo, pp. xiv, 275. 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1894.) What Dr. Carus calls the 
** Gospel of Buddha” is not the Buddhism of the Buddhists, but the Bud- 
dhism of Dr. Carus’ philosophical construction. He has sought to take an 
ideal position upon which he thinks all true Buddhists ought to be able to 
stand: to treat,as he says, the material handed down by the Buddhistic 
writers *‘ about in the same way as he thinks that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel used the accounts of the life of Jesus of Nazareth.’’ His object is not, 
therefore, historical; it is controversial. ‘‘ The present book has been written 
to set the reader a-thinking on the religious problems of to-day,” and so to 
help on the process of the separation of the essential truth in Christianity 
from the husk of Christian dogma and pseudo-history, and to release ‘ the 
cosmic religion of universal truth.’? In other words, Dr. Carus aims to 
attract men to what is common to unsupernatural Buddhism and to super- 
naturalistic Christianity, and to label this the ‘“‘ Religion of Truth.’? The 
means he has taken to this end is to cull out of the Buddhist books all that 
suits his purpose, leaving everything else to one side, and to arrange this, 
with introductory and concluding sections of his own, in chapters and verses, 
and publish the whole as *‘ The Gospel of Buddha.’? He has made a very 
agreeable and instructive book of it, to which one may go with the certainty 
of finding in it, if not the essence of Buddhism, yet the most exquisite extract 
which may be distilled from that somewhat unsavory raw material.— Hight 
Hours for Work. By John Rae, M.A., author of Contemporary Social- 
ism. Crown 8vo, pp. xii, 340. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1894.) Mr. Rae is a sober-minded but enthusiastic advocate for the eight- 
hour day of labor. The reasons he gives for the faith that is in him are of 
the best, and reduce in the last analysis to this best reason of all—that the 
eight-hour day is found in experience to be a better work-day for both em- 
ployer and employé than one of more hours and more weariness to the flesh. 
The principle which he thinks established by actual experiment is that the 
unjaded energy of the operative will produce more and better work in eight 
hours than the dull, dogged perseverance of tired men will produce in ten 
hours or more. He does not insist that the eight-hour day shall be at once 
universally enforced in all fields of labor: he would allow flexibility of ad- 
justment and would advocate the right of each trade to decide for itself the 
best conditions for its prosecution. But he presents a mass of evidence 
which must not be neglected, which goes to commend the eight-hour day. 
Some of the papers here collected will have been read by those interested in 
the subject before; but in collecting and enlarging them and supplementing 
them with others, Mr. Rae has performed a distinctly valuable service to the 
public. 








